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PEEFACB. 



'o PBBVENT any misconception which may arise from the pre- 
ence of two names upon the title-page of the ' Civil Service 
nstory of England/ it is thought desirable to state distinctly 
bat the work is now issued for the first time. Towards the 

• 

lose of 1869; the Author, Mr. F. A. White, a gentleman of long 
xperience in tuition and the preparation of candidates for ex- 
mination^ submitted his MS. to the publisher, who considered 
hat, with some modification and revision, it might advanta- 
:eously be produced in the educational series commenced by 
he * Civil Service Geography.' He therefore placed it in 
he hands of the present Editor, whom he knew to be conver- 
ant with the plan and details of that manual ', and the ' Civil 
lervioe History of England ' is offered to the public in the 
Lope that it may prove in all respects worthy of its pre- 
decessor. With a few unimportant exceptions, the Author's 
(jheme has been strictly preserved. It should, however, be 
tated that the textual alterations and additions throughout 
lave been extensive, and that a considerable portion of the 

Bcond part is wholly editorial. 

H. ^. X^. 

Mvember 1870. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The ' Civil Service History of England/ like the 'Civil Service 
Geography/ has been compiled chiefly to assist candidates in 
preparing to be examined for appointments under the Crown. 
This primary purpose has been steadily kept in view. It was 
no part of this purpose to provide the candidate with cut-and- 
dried answers to stereotyped questions, nor to pretend to enable 
him to reply successfully to every question that official inge- 
nuity can devise. Any book making such professions would be 
open to the distrust of all earnest learners. On the contrary, 
the aim of the ' Civil Service History of England ' is simply 
to present the leading facts of ' our rough island-story ' in an 
order so simple, and so unincumbered by irrelevant matter, as 
to place the candidate in a position to acquire them rapidly 
and exactly, and to return precise and satisfactory replies to a 
fair proportion of any set of questions put to him in order to 
test his knowledge of the subject. For such as have ampler 
leisure or a wider ambition plenty of comprehensive manuals 
already exist ; but even in employing these it may be found 
useful to consult a work in a smaller and more compact form, 
and those concerned in the production of this ' Fact-Book ' are 
not without hope that it may be of use to the general student 
as well as to the candidate for whom it has been especially 
designed. 

There are two considerations that may be supposed to 

affect the candidate for appointments in the Civil Service, 

which do not, as a rule, affect the general student. In the 

&rat place, tie ma^itude of the end to be attained, involving, 

^ it often does, the gain or loss of pxoviaVoTi ioT «. \\i.ftM\m^, 

stimulatea even the moat incondderate and mdoVaTi^. \a «xi 
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effort of industry ; in the second place, the short space generally 
available for preparation makes it imperative that no time 
should be lost or labour wasted. Both these considerations 
have been borne in mind in this compilation. Having regard 
to the former, no attempt has been made to disguise the extent 
of the work or the amount of application required to ensure 
success ; while, as respects the latter, every care has been taken 
to remove unnecessary obstacles, and to reduce the labour to a 
minimum by simplicity of arrangement, conciseness of expres- 
sion, and facility of reference. It is with this last intention that 
a fuller General Index has been affixed to the book than is 
generally found in works of a similar kind. 

For convenience' sake, the * Civil Service History of England ' 
has been divided into Two Parts, either of which may be re- 
garded as separate and independent. The first of these consists 
of a chronological summary of the successive events in English 
History, arranged in numbered and titled clauses, and grouped 
in eight chapters corresponding to the eight natural divisions 
of the subject. At the commencement of each chapter is its 
respective genealogical table, and wherever smaller tables are 
required to explain the text they are given in the shape of 
notes. 

The paragraph system has been adopted in this part in order 
to aid the learner in detaching the information he requires from 
its surroundings and fixing it in his memory. One of the dis- 
advantages of this method is a certain appearance of disconnec- 
tion. On the other hand, it has at least the merit of keeping 
the text within narrow limits, as well as of reducing opportu- 
nities for digression ; and whenever the learner feels himself 
oppressed by the steady march of facts, he vrill find that the 
Schedular Abstract which concludes the volimie will at once 
enable him to review his progress and test his acquisitions. 

The Second Part is made up of eleven sections, to which, in 
default of a better, the name of Appendices has been given. 
But it is hoped that they vriU not be regarded, for this reason, 
alone, as superfluous or undeserving oi cot^lxil ^XxA-^ * ^Vcv ^ssc^a 
cases^ as in the appendices on ' ^ngAi^ Oo\i«»^\»^^<3Vi»i^^S^^s^^'^ 
and the 'History of India,' they xe^aX., Vo^ «cl «x^'»»5^^^ ^''^^^ 
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completer form, portions of the subject wtich «re necessarily 
included in the first part. Here the object has been to allow 
the learner to study, in a coherent and consequent manner, 
facts which he would otherwise have to pick out laboriously 
from the general narrative. In other cases, as in the appendices 
entitled * Inventions and Discoveries/ ' English Literature,' 
' British Possessions,' &c., the information they embody is not 
contained in the first part, and is treated separately on account 
of its secondary importance. 

Nothing more is needed to explain the Appendices. A 
glance at the Table of Contents will show their scope and 
purpose. It should, however, be stated that in compiling the 
appendix on the History of the Constitution some assistance 
has been derived from a useful Handbook on that subject by 
Mr. Alfred P. Hensman, Barrister-at-Law. 

With the object of avoiding the inconveniences of folded 
plates, the maps, which have been prepared by the Editor, are 
respectively confined to a single page. They are, therefore, 
restricted in character, but will be found to contain most of 
the names which are mentioned in the body of the work. 

In conclusion, it may appear even to the most ardent 
and enthusiastic of students that the dates in this book are 
superabundant. It is not for one moment proposed that they 
should be learned by rote. But all who have ever striven to 
acquire a knowledge of events in their proper order will not 
need the trite reminder that only dates can fix occurrences. 

H. A. 1). 
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TABT FIB8T. 

CHAPTER I. 

TBB ROMAJT PBRZOB. 

B.C. 55-A.J). 426. 

1. The Andent Britons. — Little is known respecting the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Britain. It is believed that they were 
descended from Celts, who had colonised the island from the con- 
tinent. At the time of the Koman Invasion thej were broken up 
into separate tribes, which were perpetually at war. The Britons 
of the north and middle districts were chiefly hunters and herds- 
men. Those in the south were more advanced. They possessed the 
arts of mining and smelting, and traded with foreigners in tin, 
lead, &c.* 

2. Caesar's ZiiTasioiuiy b.c. 55, 54. — In the autumn of b.c. 
55, after the conquest of Gaul, Julius Csesar invaded Britain, upon 
the pretext, among others, that its inhabitants had aided his Gallic 
foes. He first made a descent on the coast of Kent, landing, it is 
generally believed, at Deal, was opposed, and, after obtaining pro- 
mises of submission from the Britons, returned into Gaul. In the 
following spring, b.c. 54, finding these promises were disregarded, he 
made a second expedition, penetrated to St. Albans ( Verulamium), 
which he burned, and finally concluded a peace. 

• Caesar (* De Bello Qallico*), Tacitua (* Agrioola'), Cam«aL«tf^^*'^"'^»X«ass&aa.^ "^Sba 
Anglo-Saxon Ohroniclefl, and the wor^ ol lia-p^xi^^T^^, "e^2kJBC«?«^, ^9o«sss^ 
Turner, Kemble, Wright, Herbert, Guest, attdottiw»,TSVKS \» cfirosKfii^*^ ^ "*^ 
period of English History preceding the IJloTniaxx eoucfiOMifc. Ka&«t \530»> 
souroas of Information are iminmerable, and ufiod not >oe ^jjwrtiWQ^*"?**^* 
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3. Ostorins Scapula, a.d. 47.— A loDg period elapsed before 
the Bomans again visited Britain. An expedition under Aulus 
Plautius, sent over in 43 by the Emperor Chtudius (who subse- 
quently himself came to the aid of his general), was opposed by the 
Britons under Caractacus; and it was not until Ostorius Scapula 
overran the country as far north as the Tyne that Caractacus was 
made prisoner and sent to Eome. Even then the Eoman general 
failed to subdue the inhabitants of South Wales {8ilures)y and he is 
said to have died of grief in consequence. 

4. Massacre of the Bmids, 61. — Suetonius Faulinus, the 
third successor of Scapula, reduced Anglesea (Mono) and suppressed 
the barbarous and cruel worship of the Druids, who had gradually 
taken refuge in that island, causing the priests and priestesses to be 
burned in the fires which they had prepared for their enemies. The 
Druids were the priesthood of Britain, and possessed immense influ- 
ence over the people. They enjoyed immunity fix)m war and taxes, 
were the sole educators of youth, and decided all disputes. 

5. Revolt of tbe Zoeni, 61. — In the absence of Suetonius, 
the Britons revolted under Boadicea (Queen of the Iceni, or inhabi- 
tants of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge), who, with her daughters, 
had suffered great indignities at the hands of the Koman Procurator, 
Catus. London was taken and burned by the insurgents, but they 
were ultimately defeated by the Romans with great slaughter, and 
the * British Warrior Queen ' poisoned herself to avoid falling into the 
hands of her conquerors. 

6. Agrrlcola's Conquest, 78-85. — Julius Agricola finally esta- 
blished the Roman Dominion. He extended it into Scotland (Cale- 
donia) defeating the Scottish chief Galgacus at the foot of the 
Grampian Hills. His fleet sailed round Britain, which was now first 
discovered by the Romans to be an island. 

7. Hadrian's TXTallf 121. — Was erected to prevent the incur- 
sions of the Picts and Scots, who descended into the north of 
Britain from Scotland. It stretched from the Solway Frith to 
the German Ocean. In 211, the Emperor Severus repaired and 
strengthened it. 

8. Evacuation of Britain by tbe Romans, 410. — This 
commenced in the reign of Honorius, who was wholly engrossed by 
the attacks of the Goths under Alaric. In 426, the Roman rule 
entirely ceased. Britain was thus left unprotected against the Picts 

and Scots, who assailed it from the north, while a new enemy had 
appeared in the south, in the persona oi t\vei ^^tloti y^t^x^^, N»\vci 
iiifested the coasts of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eaaeii, Iv^^V^, ^ii^^M?>^^x. 
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9. State of Britain nnder tbe Roman Bominlon, b.c. 
55-A.D. 410. — When Caesar invaded the country the inhabitants 
were rude and uncultivated, though certainly above the level of bar- 
barians. In all probability the Romans furthered, if they did not 
actually initiate, the introduction of Christianity into Britain ; and 
under their auspices great advances were made by the inhabitants in 
agriculture, commerce, and civilisation generally. They constructed 
many high walls and excellent roads, and built numerous towns, 
whose origin is still attested by their names, i.e. — Maldon, CamcdO' 
dunum ; Lincoln, Lindum colonia ; &c. They protected the country 
from the Picts and Scots, and from the Saxon pirates, for which latter 
duty a special officer, styled the Count of the Saxon Shore {Comes 
littoris 8axonici\ whose jurisdiction extended from Brancaster in 
Norfolk to Pevensey in Sussex, was appointed. They seem to have 
occupied the land as conquerors, and, mixing little with the natives, 
left few traces of their blood. 
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CHAPTER n. 



AJ). 449-1066. 

10. Tbe Saxon Invasion, 449. — To protect themselves against 
the Picts and Scots, the Britons, who had grown unaccustomed to 
the use of arms during the Boman occupation, and who failed in 
their appeals to Bome for assistance, are said to have invoked the 
aid of their southern assailants, the Saxons, who afterwards turned 
against their allies, and, continually recruited by fresh immigrants, 
gradually established themselves in the country. 

Although known by the general name of Saxons, the new invaders 
really consisted of (1) Jutes, from the present peninsula of Jutland ; 
(2) Saxons, from tbe region between the Ehine and Elbe; and (3) 
Angles, from Schleswig-Holstein. The Saxons and Angles were by 
far the more numerous : from the latter comes the name England, 
first used in 688, but formally given to the country by Egbert in 829. 

11. Tbe Beptarebyy 457-827. — By the successive incursions 
of the Saxons, seven kingdoms were formed, as follow : — 



// 



Kingdom 



1. Xantlav or Xent 

2. Bnssex (South 

Saxons) . 

3. ^XTessex (West 

Saxons) . 

4. Bssex (East 

Saxons) . 



5. ITortlianibria . 
Boat ^jigUa. 



t 

.1 



Colonists 



JUTES 



SAXONS 



AlVGLBS 



Chief town 



Canterbury 

Chichester 

Winchester 

London 

York 



Founder 



Benffist (457) 
BUa (490) 
Cerdie(519) 

XSrcenwlne 

(527) 
Ida (547) 
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878, a tieftty was oonduded, by which East Anglia, and parts of 
Euez and Mercia were ceded to them upon the ooiiditi<Hi that thej 
embraced Chriatiaiiitj. The major part of the rest of Alfred's reign 
was passed in nndistorbed peace. 

Alfred reyised the laws, rebuilt castles and towns, equipped a navy, 
and created a militia. He also established schools at Oxford, txans- 
lated several Latin works into Anglo-Saxon, and otherwise encooiaged 
learning and literatore. When he died he was engaged upon a yet' 
sion of the Psabns. His life has been written by Asser, Bishop of 
Sherborne. 

19. BD-WTASB (Tbe Slder), 901-925.— Second son of Alfred* 
First assumed the title of ' King of the English.' 

20. ATBB&8TAW, 92^940.— Eldest son of Edward the Elder. 
First caused the Bible to be translated into Anglo-Saxon. 

21. BBiraVB I., 940-946. ^Second and third sons of Edward 

22. BIMUBB, 946-955. J the Elder. 

23. MDWlt (Tbe Fair), 955-958.— Eldest son of Edmund I. 
The reign of Edwy is chiefly occupied by his quarrel with Dunstan, 
Abbot of Glastonbury, and Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury ; arising 
mainly, from his marriage with Elgiva, a near relative. Elgiva was 
seized and treated with barbarous cruelty by Dunstan and his ad- 
herents. 

24. mnaAMf 958-975.— Second son of Edmund I. 

25. MDViTAMl^ (Tbe Slartjrr), 97^979.— Eldest son of 
Edgar, and murdered by his stepmother, Elfrida, to secure the suc- 
cession for her son, 

26. WTHMMbUXD ZZ, (Tbe U&ready), 979-1016.— This mo- 
narch adopted the unworthy expedient of buying off the Danes, 
whose piratical attacks kept the country in constant alarm. For 
this purpose he levied an impost, styled Danegelt, on his subjects. 
In 1002 he ordered a massacre of all the Danes in England. Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, ravaged the country, to avenge this horrible act, 
and ultimately Ethelred fled into Normandy. He returned at the 
death of Sweyn, but died in 1016. 

27. BBiraVB ZZ. (Zronside), 1016.— Son of Ethelred IL 
After several battles, he shared the country with Sweyn's son, Canute, 
but reigned only seven months, and the whole country passed under 
the Danish rule. 

28. CAVUTZS, 1016-1035.— Canute subdued Scandinavia, and 
thus became king of the four countries, England, Demnafk^ Norway, 

and Sweden, He also compelled tlie 'kinga oi CxoE^sna. «aA^Q«iOkasi.^ 
to do him homage. 
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29. SLAJtOXiD Z. (or Barefoot), 1036-1040. 1 ^ 

> Sons of Canute. 



30. BA&DzcAwirra, 1040-1042. 

31. ZSBlxrA.RD (Tbe Confessor), 1042-1066.— The crown now 
returned to the Saxon line in the person of this pious but weak and 
superstitious prince, who was the second son of Ethelred II. by his 
second wife, Emma. In his reign the Danegelt was abolished, and 
a compilation of the laws of Ethelbert, Alfred, and others was made, 
from which our present Common Law is said to be derived. 

32. Tlie IVltenagremot. — The Saxon Witenagemotf or Witan 
(* Assembly of Wise Men *), consisted of the Bishops, Abbots, Earls, 
Aldermen, and the Thanes ( = equites) of superior rank. It was 
convened at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. It had, inter alia, 
the power of making laws, concluding treaties, levying taxes, raising 
land and sea forces, &c. It was an essentially aristocratic body, in 
which the people had no representatives. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

TBB BOVSS or BORMAirB-S'. 

AB. 1066-1154. 

33. Tbe Borman Conquest, 1066. — On the death of Edward 
the Confessor, the Witan elected Harold, eldest son of Godwin, Earl 
of Kent, to the crown, Edgar Atheling, the grandson of Edmnnd 
Ironside, being in reality the direct male heir. Immediately after 
his accession, Harold, whilst engaged in repelling Harold Hardrada, 
the King^of Norway, and his own brother Tosti, who had invaded the 
country in the north, was summoned southwards to engage William, 
Duke of Normandy, who had landed his army at Pevensey, in Sussex, 
and claimed the crown. Harold had defeated the Norwegians at 
Stamford Bridgre, where both Hardrada and Tosti were slain; 
but he was in his turn defeated by the Normans at BastingrSf or 
Senlac, and killed by an arrow in the eye. The crown was subse- 
quently offered to William. 

34. lxrZXiXiZA.llK (Tbe Conqueror), 1066-1087.— William was 
the son of Eobert, Duke of Normandy ; married Matilda of Flan- 
ders (1054). He was brave and politic, but cruel and oppressive to 
his English subjects. He introduced the unpopular curfew (couvre- 
feu), a bell at sound of which all fires were to be extinguished. He 
evicted numbers of poor people to make forests to hunt in (e.g. New 
Forest, Hampshire) ; and he laid waste all the country between the 
Humber and the Tees, a deed which he regretted on his death-bed. 
He based his pretensions to the crown chiefly upon his relationship 
to Edward the Confessor, whose cousin he was, and upon that 
• monarch's alleged desire that William should succeed him. 

35. Bereward tbe Saxon, 1069.— Shutting himself up in the 
Isle of Ely, this popular leader long defied William, but was finally 
betrayed by the monks of Ely. 

36. Bomesday Book, 1085.— The title of this record is 
variously explained. It was compiled "by tYie Vm^ a ot^«t , a.Tvd con- 

tamed particulars respecting the differeivt. cou^qXa^b — ^^^\t cxX^tA., 
division, products, &c. The original iorma two xoVArav^^, vi. <^jaa.T\» 
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and a folio, which are still preserved in the Becord Office. Camden 
calls it the 'Tax-book of King William.* 

37. Bstablisliinent of tbe Vendal System in anffland* 

1086. — Under the feudal system, the supreme lord of the soil was 
called the Suzerain (sovereign) ; the vassals were those to whom 
he assigned parts of his land, upon their engaging to supply him 
with military aid during a stated period of every year, and to assist 
him with their counsel. The land held by the vassal was termed a 
Fief. There were several other obligations of vassalage, which it is 
not necessary to recapitulate here. 

The Tenants-in-Chief, or superior vassals, in their turn, parcelled 
out their lands on the same terms to under-tenants. When the vassal 
was not bound to render homage to a superior lord, his tenure was 
termed allodial. 

William greatly increased his power by requiring the oath of 
fealty from the under-tenants, as well as the tenants-in-chief. As 
a general rule of feudalism-, the vassal had only taken the oath to 
the lord from whom he held. 

38. "WUMlAaMK ZZ. (Buftaft), 1087-1100.— Was the third son 
of William the Conqueror. Robert, the eldest, inherited the Duke- 
dom of Normandy,^ which he subsequently mortgaged, in 1096, to 
his brother, in order to join in the Crusades with Stephen, Count of 
Blois, the husband of his sister Adela. The second son Eichard had 
been slain in the New Forest by an accident. 

The 'Bachelor King/ as he is sometimes styled, was able and 
energetic, but of a perfidious, violent, and tyrannical nature. He is 
commonly supposed to have been killed while hunting in the New 
Forest by a chance arrow from the bow of Sir Walter Tyrrel. 

39. BEantT Z. (Beanolero), ll 00-1 135.— Was the youngest 
son of the Conqueror, and for his scholastic attainments styled Beau- 
clerc. He, too, was able, but astute and cruel. To conciliate his 
Saxon subjects, he married (1) Mand, nieee of Zidfirar Atlielingr 
(1100).* After her death he married (2) Adelais of Konvain 

* Thiifl tiniting the Saxon and Norman lines : — 
Edmund II. (Ironside) 
(See Tablet P' 6) 

Edmnnd Edward 

i 



\ \ 

Edgar Atheling 1&ax%«x^ <m. 

(&€p. 10, #. 83) "ttaloo'toi, "BL. ol ^ociGawA* 
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(1121). His brother Robert, having returned from the Holy Land, 
laid claim to the throne, and invaded England in 1101 ; but he was 
ultimately induced to resign his pretensions for an annual pension. 
Henry, however, subsequently invaded Normandy, defeated Robert 
at the Battle of Tincbebrai, 1106, and confined him in Cardifif 
Castle until his death, in 1134, a period of twenty-eight years. 
William, Henry's only son, was drowned in returning from Nor- 
mandy in 1120, and the crown was left to Matilda, his daughter, ex- 
Empress of Germany, and then married to Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of Anjou.* Henry granted his subjects a Cbarter of 
Xdberties, which is regarded as one of the first concessions of the 
crown to the people. {See p. 19, s. 65.) 

40. STSPBBir (of Blois), 1 1 35-1 1 54.— Youngest son of Adela, 
third daughter of the Conqueror ; married Matilda of Boulogrne 
(1134). Upon Henry's death, he laid claim to the crown. He was 
warlike, but cruel. In his reign some 1200 castles were built in 
England. 

41. Battle of tbe Standard, 1138.— David, King of Scotland, 
uncle of Matilda, took up arms in her cause and invaded England, 
penetrating into Yorkshire as far as Northallerton, but he was there 
met by Stephen and defeated at the Battle of the Standard, so 
called from a large wooden cross round which the English fought. 

42. Civil "war 'with, Matilda, oommonly called tbe 
Smpress Mand, 1139. — Matilda landed with an army under the 
command of the Earl of Gloucester. In 1141, Stephen was taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Lincoln, and Matilda assumed the 
throne. But her rule was so unpopular that the barons again 
took up arms in the king's favour, made the Earl of Gloucester 
prisoner, and exchanged him for Stephen, who was finally 
permitted, under the Treaty of TXTallingford, 1153, to retain 
the crown during the rest of his life, on condition that it should 
pass, at his death, to Henry Plantagenet, Matilda's son. Matilda 
has been called the first queen regnant, but, in point of fact, she 
never reigned, having never received coronation at the hands of 
the Church and nation. 

* It will be seen that there were three Matildas, who must not be confused 
with one another. They were (1) Maud or Matilda, niece of Edgar Atheling, and 
first ^vife of Henry I. ; (2) Maud or Matilda, commonly called ' the Empress 
Maud,* daughter of Henry I. ; and (3) Matilda of Boulogne, wife of Stephen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TBB BOVBB OT P&AVTAGBiraT. 

1154-1399. 

43. BEantT ZZ., 1154-1189.~Son of the Empress Maud and 
Geoffrey, Count of Ai\jou. Henry was the first of the Plantagenet 
line, a name derived from the broom (planta genista^ a sprig of 
which his father wore in his hat. In 1 151, he had married Bleanor 
of Onienne, the divorced wife of Louis VII. of France, and so ac- 
quired Aquitaine. Komance has added greatly to the story of his 
affection for the beautiful Kosamund Clifford, commonly called * Fair 
Bosamund,* by whom he had two sons. 

44. Constltatiosui of Clarendon, 1164. — These were enacted 
at Clarendon, near Salisbury, with a view to check the encroach- 
ments of the clergy. The chief articles were: (1) That clergy 
accused of any crime should be tried by ciril judges ; (2) that no 
chief tenant of the crown should be excommunicated, or his lands 
put under interdict ; (3) that bishops were to be regarded as barons, 
and be subjected to the burdens belonging to that stc^te ; and (4) 
that no person of any rank was to leave the realm without the royal 
license. The Assise of Clarendon» a series of regulations re- 
specting civil affairs, was passed at the same time. 

45. 8tronffbow*e Znvaslon of Zrelfuid, 1170. — Eichard de 
Clare, Earl of Pembroke (Strongbow), having been invited to Ireland 
to assist Dermot, King of Leinster, who had been expelled from his 
kingdom for abducting the wife of another prince, invaded that 
island, obtained possession of Leinster, and married Eva, Dermot^s 
daughter. After this, King Heniy, jealous of Strongbow's progress, 
went over himself, in 1171» and received the submission of the Irish 
chiefs. Thus was Ireland annexed to the English crown. 

46. Murder of Tbomas ii Beeket, 1170. — Thomas a Becket, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, having sedulo^x&V^ issr»«aA!^'^«i^^«5s^6»^'^ 
of Henry, bad, in consequence, become \i\ft <^\e!i ^'^^rssaet *»^\>a^ 

been raised to thfi important of^ce oi Ci\i«LTie^cpc, Vs^ W^^-**^"^ 
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king advanced him to the primacy in the hope that he would as&iitt 
him in his ecclesiastical reforms. After the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, however, the archbishop strenuously opposed all Henry's 
measures. He ultimately retired into exile, but, being recalled, be- 
came more violent than ever ; whereupon Reginald Fitz-Urse, Hugh 
de Morville, William de Tracy, and Bichard Brito, four of the king's 
knights, instigated by some angry expressions he had let fall, pur- 
sued him to the shrine at Canterbury and there murdered him. 
Henry is said to have regretted this crime, and, in 1174, made a 
penitential pilgrimage to Becket's shrine. 

47. Battle of iUnwiok, 1175.— William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, entered Northumberland, at the head of an army, in the 
cause of Henry's sons, who, instigated by their mother, £leanor, had 
rebelled. He was defeated and taken prisoner at Alnwick. By way 
of ransom he ceded the fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick, and 
consented to do homage to Henry for the Lowlands of Scotland. 

Roxburgh and Berwick were afterwards sold by Richard I. to 
raise funds for the Crusades. 

48. DlTision of BngrlaAd into Cironits, 1176. — In this reign 
the kingdom was divided into six circuits for the administration of 
justice, and judges were appointed to visit each district for the purpose 
of trying cases. 

49. Trial by Jnry. — ^A form of Trial by Jury is supposed by 
some to have existed in Alfred's day. The difference between the 
alleged jury of Anglo-Saxon times and the modem form was, how- 
ever, considerable. In Henry's reign an approach to the existing 
method took place. By the assize of novel disseisin, a suitor in civil 
causes who was unwilling to risk the trial by battle might refer his 
case to the verdict of a jliry of sixteen. But this body based their 
decision upon their own knowledge of the facts of the case, and 
not on the evidence of witnesses. It was only in the reign of 
Edward III. that the witness and the juryman became distinct 
persons, and even long after this period a personal knowledge of 
the facts of the case by the jurors was permitted. 

50. SZCBA&D Z. (Ccenr do Xiion), 1189-1199.— Third son 
of Henry 11.; married Berenffaria of Wavarre in 1191. He was 
brave, war^'ke, and generous ; nevertheless, his military enterprises 
and perpetual absences caused great general discontent and suffering. 
He was killed by one Bertrand de Gourdon at the siege of the Castle 

ofCbaluz, which was held against b.lm \)^ 8bTcibciW\o\3A^«&«aL 
SJ, rite Cmsades, 1 096-1 27 . — T\iO pt©aja\ttXi%oi^ ^t.et >i}ci!b'SL«t- 
p a native of Picardy, who hadwitneBsed t\ie craaW^ Q\>i}CL^^As«K«iA 
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towards the Pilgrims in the Holy Land, roused Europe to attempt to 
seize the Holy Sepulchre. In the ^rst crusade ( 1 096), undertaken for 
this end, Robert, Duke of Normandy, had embarked (see p. 13, s. 38), 
and Jerusalem had fallen into the hands of the Crusaders. In 1187 
it was recaptured by the Saracens. Eichard's warlike nature now 
engaged him in the enterprise in conjunction with Philip of France, 
who, however, returned after the taking of Acre, 1192. The 
forces under Bichard then defeated the Saracens at the Battle of 
Asoaloiiv 11 92, which town fell into their hands. But the army was 
too much wasted by gickness to attempt the siege of Jerusalem, and 
a truce of three years was entered into, by which it was agreed that 
the Christians should hold the seaport towns of Palestine, and that 
pilgrims to the Holy Land should not be molested. 

52. ZmprUonment of Rlobard* 1192. — On his return from 
the Holy Land, Richard was wrecked. Making his way in disguise 
through Grermany, he was seized by Leopold, Duke of Austria, an 
old enemy, and delivered to Henry VI., Emperor of Germany. 
Ultimately he was ransomed by his subjects for 160,000 marks 
(13«. 4d. each), to the dismay of his younger brother John, who, 
during his detention, had attempted to seize the crown. 

53. JOBW (&aeUand), 1199-1216.— Fifth son of Henry IL 
By his first wife, Bawlsa of Oloncester, whom he married in 
1 1 89, he had no issue ; his second was Isabella of JLngrouldinev 

daughter of the Count of Angoul^me (1199). He was one of the 
most despicable of English kings, tyrannical, perfidious, and cowardly. 
He murdered the direct heir to-the crown, his young nephew Arthur, 
the son of his elder brother G^firey, whose cause had been embraced 
by Philip of France, and by the people of Geoffrey's territories, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. He is supposed to have died of chagrin 
for his reverses. 

54. Bnffland under an Interdict, 1208-1213. — John having 
refused to receive Stephen Langtoa, the Papal nominee to the See of 
Canterbury, Innocent III. placed England under an interdict. While 
this lasted, no public service could take place in the churches, only 
persons at the point of death could be absolved, and the dead were 
left unburied. The pope, moreover, excommunicated the king, 
absolved his subjects from their allegiance, and authorised Philip 
of France to dethrone him. John finally waL\iTDL\\X.^, ^sjarckS^soXs^ \» 
hold his kingdom as a fief of Rome, ttud wsfiiv?^ V\^ «ss^ro.*««oN. 

Pandolf, the papal nuncio. -v^«\ ^ 

33. Xaama Cbarta, 1215. — Tb© Aiaxons \i«.wx«» wb»«cJ^ 

r.9. 
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Ronnjraede, between Staines and Windsor, with Stephen Langton at 
their h«ad, forced John to sign MagnaOharta — a charter of liberties, 
based upon a charter of Henry I., whi(^ in its tnrn was based on the 
laws of Edward the Gonfessor. Its chief provisions were : (1) That 
mo freeman should be disseised of his freehold, outlawed, or exiled, 
safVB hy the lawful judgment of his peers or the law of the land ; 
(2) that justice or right should neither be sold, delayed, nor denied 
to any man ; (3) that all freenren might quit or return to the realm 
»t pleasure; (4) that no freeman should be fined excessively; 
(5) that no peasant or villein should be deprived of his implements 
of husbandry ; and (6) that, except in certain cases, no scutage or 
aid should be imposed without the consent of the council. It is 
needless to observe that John had no intention of allowing himself 
to be bound by the Charter he had signed. 

56. BBXrST ZZZ^ 1216-1272.— Eldest son of John; married 
Sleanor of Provence in 1236. This was one of the longest and 
most inglorious reigns in English history. The king was weak and 
vacillating, and the puppet of powerful barons. 

57. same of Zdncoliiv 1217. — King John having broken fSaith 
with the barons and violated Magna Charta, not only by retaining 
the foreign merceDaries whom he had agreed to dismiss, but also 
by seeking the aid of others, they had offered the kingdom to Louis, 
•on of Philip, King of France, who accordingly came over to Enghmd. 
At John's death, however, they all forsook Louis, and he was de- 
feated at Lincoln by the Earl of Pembroke, who had been chosen 
Protector of the kingdom during the minority of Henry, then only 
sine years of age. At the same time, Louis's fleet was nearly de- 
stroyed off Kent by Hubert de Buigh. This was the first great 
naval victory over the French. 

58. SebelUon of Simon de Mrontfort, 1264.— The king^fl 
brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort (who had been created Earl oi 
Leicester), and several powerful barons, took advantage of the weak< 
ness of Henry to rebel against him. They defeated Henry at the 

59. Battle of Xiewes, 1264, taking him prisoner, together wit! 
his brother, the Duke of Cornwall, and his son Edward. 

60. Vlrst Bouee of Commone, 1265. — Simon de Montfort, ii 
order to ingratiate himself with the people, summoned burgesses fo 
the Grst time to sit in the great council of the nation. The writ 

addressed by him to the cities and\)0T0\v!^B^T%^V«^>QD«!nk*'\ft^3DKW 
and send two discreet, loyal, and Yioueat men' X.o te^t^^eiiX. >^<«s&. 
Parliament, 
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61. Battle of Bresbain, 1265. — ^Prince Edward haWpg'escaped 
from captivity, and being joined by several powerful burons, who 
had deserted Simon de Montfort, defeated him at the Battle of 
Evesham, where he was killed. After the battle, the cause of the 
people being for the time depressed, and Magna Charta trampled 
under foot^ there was much discontent and disorder throughout the 
kingdom. 

62. BIVWABB Z. (&oiiffsliaiiks)« 1272-1307.— Eldest son of 
Henry III. ; married Bleanor of Castile in 1254. He was one of 
the greatest of English kings, and, on .account of his wise legislative 
enactments, was sumamed 'The English Justinian.' During the 
latter years of his father's life, Edwand had fought in the last of the 
Crusades, where he was wounded by the poisoned dtigger of an assas- 
sin. His wife Eleanor, so the story goes, saved him bj sucking the 
venom from the wound. The memory of this occurrence has recently 
been revived by the erection of a second commemorative monument 
at Charing Cross, upon the exact spot where Edward raised the first 
one in honour of his ' chkre Beyne^ &om which epithet the name of 
the locality is supposed to be derived. 

In this reign the House of Commons was finally established. 
Henceforth the power of Parliament grew steadily, until, from having 
at first little more than the right to petition, it became virtually the 
greatest power in the realm. 

63. Seneflt of Clergy* 1274. — ^Ecclesiastics were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of secular courts. In Edward's time, to 
mitigate the severity of the laws by which lay culprits suffered 
death for the most petty offences, the privile^um clericale was ex- 
tended to all who could read a verse or two of a Latin book, and 
offenders who stood this test were only burned in the hand. Henry 
Vn., Henry VIII., and Anne successively restricted this privilege- 
It was finally abolished in the reign of George IV. 

64. Statute of Gloiicester« 127<8. — Under this enactment 
inquiries were made into the encroachments of the nobility on the 
royal demesnes. They gave great dissatisfsiction to the nobility, and 
were not proceeded with. 

65. Statute of MTortmain, 1279. — ^By this no land or tene- 
ments could be transferred to the clergy (i.e. t» mortud manu — the 
members of ecclesiastical bodies being reckoned dead in law) without 
the license of the king. 

66. Statute of Aoton BomeV \^%^.— ^ csKXs^ ^x«ci. *^:ss» 
place where it was passed. It provided iox \)afc xasssft «^^^ x^a^tfs^'s'^ 

of debts due to traders. 
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67. Conquest of mrales* 1283. — After a struggle of 800 years, 
the Welsh princes at length snccnmbed to the power of the English 
monarch. Upon the defeat of Llewellyn, their last ruler, at the 
Battle of the ivye* Wales was erected into a principality for tlie 
heir of the English crown. By the Statute of UTales, 1284, it was 
incorporated with England, and Edward II., who was bom at Car- 
narvon, received the title of Prince of Wales, which the eldest sons 
of the Kings of England have borne ever since. 

68. Statute ^Quia Bmptoresv* 1290. — By this freemen could 
sell all their lands, provided the purchaser would hold them of the 
superior tenant, as they had been held by the vendors. 

69. Tbe Sootob SaeoeMlon, 1292. — Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway, heiress to the Scottish crown, having died, the two chief 
competitors, Robert Bruce and John Baliol, referred the settlement 
of their claims to Edward's decision. The decision being in favotir 
of the latter, Baliol proceeded to do him homage as a vassal. 

70. Battle of Bttnbar, 1296. — Baliol having revolted, Edward's 
forces entered Scotland and defeated and deposed him at Dunbar, 
carrying the famous coronation stone of the Scottish kings to 
England. 

71. Battle of Cambuskennetli, 1297. — The Scotch, headed 
by Sir William Wallace, declared in favour of Robert Bruce, de- 
feated Edward's forces near Stirling, and devastated the north of 
England. 

72. Statute 'Be Tallagrio non eoneedendo,' 1297. — The 
barons obliged Edward to sign a Confirmation of the Cbarters 
(i.e. Magna Charta and the Charter of the Forests) with an additional 
clause, known by this title. It put an end to the imposition of taxes 
by the crown without consent of Parliament. From *this time the 
right of raising- supplies was vested in the people. 

73. BatUe of Falkirk, 1298.~This was a severe defeat by 
Edward of the Scotch under Sir W. Wallace. 

74. Bxeoutlon of llirallaee» 1305. — ^Wallace, after making a 
bold stand in the Highlands of Scotland, was ultimately betrayed by 
his friend, Sir John Monteith, carried to London, and executed as a 
rebel and traitor. 

75. BBlXTiLBB 11^ 1307-1327.— -Fourth son of Edward I.; 
married Isabel of France in 1308. A weak monarch, governed 
by despicable favourites. 

76. JSfattle of Sannookbum* 1314. — ^la^^eaA cA a^-rrsfvcv^ or^ 
//^a TT/ir in Scotland, Edward, at his iathefs deaX\v, Taai^^ %i Vrvvce 
^ce. Seven years afterwards, he \Ti"vaAe3L \\va.\.QavMi\3rj,'>avs 
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receired, at Bannockbum, the severest defeat England has ever 
sustained. 

77. Seposltloii of Bdward n.» 1327.— Though he defeated 
the Earl of Lancaster at the Battle of Boroiiflrlit>rld§re (1322), 
aud even put him to death, this unfortunate prince was unable in 
the end to make head against his rebellious barons. They seized 
and hanged his favourites, and afterwards, by the aid of his Queen 
Isabella and her favourite, Eoger Mortimer, took Edward himself 
prisoner at Kenilworth Castle. He was then removed to Berkeley 
Castle and barbarously murdered. 

78. ^J^ygTAMJ^ ZZZ. (of mrindsor), 1327-1377.— Eldest son 
of Edward II. ; married Pliillppa of Bainault in 1328. In this 
reign the armies of both France and Scotland were signally defeated, 
and their kings made prisoners. King Edward was a wise and 
valorous sovereign. He encouraged commerce, favoured the settle- 
ment in England of Flemish handicraftsmen, and built the Castle 
of "Windsor. But perhaps the most notable fact of this period is the 
success which crowned * the efforts of Parliament in behalf of their 
country in establishing upon a firm footing three essential principles 
of our government : (1) the illegality of raising money without 
consent ; (2) the necessity that the two Houses should concur for any 
alterations in the law; (3) and lastly, the right of the Commons to 
inquire into public abuses, and to impeach public councillors.* * 

79. BatUe of Balldon BUI, 1333.— The Scotch, under the Earl 
of Douglas, Eegent during the minority of David Bruce, made an 
inroad upon the North of England. In revenge, Edward marched 
into Scotland, and gained a victory at Halidon Hill, which in a 
measure compensated for the defeat at Bannockbum. 

80. BatUe of Slays, 1340.— Upon the death of Charles IV., 
King of France, Edward claimed the crown of that kingdom in 
right of his mother, Isabella, Charles's sister. The claim was un- 
tenable (1) because a nearer male heir existed in the person of 
Philip of Valois, and (2) because the Salic law excluded females 
from the succession.* In the year 1337, however, Edward adopted 

* Hallam. 
• PhiUp ni. 
I 
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the title of King of France, quartered the French lilies with the 
English lions (where they remained till the Peace of- Amiens, 
1802), and commenced war with Philip by a great Tictoiy over his 
fleet at Sluys. 

81. Tbe Znventloii of Onnpowdert 1320, by one Sohwarts, 
took place in this reign. It was first used at the Battle of Cressy. 

82. Battle of Cressy, 1346. — ^This was a famous Tictory 
gained over Philip of France, and chiefly- owing to the skill and 
valour of Edward's eldest son, afterwards called * The Black Prince,' 
from the armour worn by him on this occasion. The English forces 
of 30,000 men were opposed to 130,000 French. 

83. Battle of WeviUe's Cross, 1346.— During Edward's ab- 
sence in France, David Bruce, King of Scotland, invaded England, 
but was met, defeated, and taken prisoner at Neville's Cross, by an 
army raised by Queen Philippa. 

. 84. Sleffe of Calais, 1347. — Calais, held for eleven months 
against Edward by John de Vienne, surrendered. Edward, accord- 
ing to Froissart, accepted the terms of the besieged on condition 
that six of the most considerable burgesses should present them- 
selves for execution. Their lives were spared at Queen Philippa's 
entreaties. 

85. Institution of the Order of the Garter, 1349. — l?he 
popular story of this is well known, but the real origin of the Order 
is obscure. Edward the Black Prince was the first Elnight of the 
Garter. 

86. Statute of Provisors, 1353. — Under this, presentation 
by the Pope to vacant benefices in England was prohibited. 

87. Battle of Poictiers, 1356. — ^Another great victory gained 
by the Black Prince over John, Xing of France, whom he took 
prisoner. 

88. Treaty of Bretigmy, 1360. — Between England and France. 
Edward resigned his claim to the crown of France, renounced 
his pretensions to certain French provinces, and received others in 
exchange. His prisoner, King John, was to pay a ransom. The 
ransom could not however be raised, and John died in England. 

89. Beath of Bdward the Black Prince, 1376. — Having 
gone to Spain to assist Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, in his 
wars, the Black Prince was greatly instrumental in defeating Du 
Guesclin at Najara, in 1367. The expenses of this expedition obliged 

Ji/m to heavily tax his French subjects (\iift "^o^U of Aquitaine). 
Tlie inhabitants of Limoges in conseqviexiCft ie^oV\.^^, wA^u^cftwa;:^ 
taring the town he had them all put to ^©aAb.. "B.\^V^»^^V^\«Kt 
Jonff breaking up, and not long attex tlua crat\ xi-etV^ ^^ 
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90. HXCBAHB ZZ. (of Bordeaux), 1377-1399.— Son of 
Edward the Black Prince, and grandson of Edward III. ; married 
(1) Anne of Bobemia in 1382; (2) Isabella of France in 

1396. The extremes of weakness and impetuosity met in this 
prince. His first queen, however, iuduced him by her influence to 
lend some aid to the growing spirit of resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the Papacy. 

91. mrat Tyler's Znsnrreotlon, 1381. — This was the firnt 
marked insurrection of the lower orders since the Conquest, and 
showed that they were escaping from the serfdom to which they had 
been so long subjected. It was occasioned by a poll-tax levied upon 
all persons above fifteen years of age, and was headed by Wat 
Tyler, Jack Straw, and others. After committing great outrages in 
various parts of the country, the rioters came to London, where the 
king met them at Smithfield. Wat Tyler assuming a menacing 
attitude, was killed by William Walworth, the Mayor of London. 
The king made pretence of granting their demands, but revoked 
his promises afterwards, and the poor were treated worse than 
before. 

92. BatUe of Otterbom (Cbevy Cbase), 1388.— The Scotch 
continued to make inroads into the north of England. In one of 
these the Scottish leader, Douglas, defeated the Percies, and took 
young Percy, surnamed Hotspur, prisoner. 

-93. Statute of Preemunirev 1392. — Another Statute against 
Provisors {see p. 24, s. 86), passed to check the Papal power in Eng- 
land. It enacted * that whoever procures at Home, or elsewhere, 
any translations, processes, excommunications, bulls, instruments, 
or other things, which touch the king, against him, his crown and 
realm, and all persons aiding and assisting therein, shall be put out 
of the king's protection, their lands and goods forfeited to the king's 
use, and they shall be attached by their bodies to answer to the kiug 
and his council.' In Henry VUI.'s time the penalties of praemunire 
were further extended. 

94. Bebellion of tbe Barl of Hereford, 1398.— Henry, Earl 
of Hereford, called Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, by his first wife, Blanche of Lancaster, having challenged 
the Duke of Norfolk to a duel, was, with his opponent, banished by 
the king. On John of Gaunt's death, Bichard seized the estates. 
Bolingbroke accordingly landed in England, and b^va% ^c^Ss^!^ \s^ 
the Percies and other powerful "baronB, de\\iTOTifc^ ^\Oa»s^, ''^'2»- 
WB5 coDJSned in Pontefract Castle, wKeTe \ie ^\^^. ^tsv^ ^"«^ "^"^ 
he WHS murdered, others that he escaped to BeoXVa.'a.^- 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBB BOVSBS OF XuA.irCA8TB& AWB TO 

1S99-1485. 

95. BBVRT ZV., 1399-1413.— John of Gaunt, fourth son of 
Edward III., was Henry's father. He married ( 1 ) MTary of Boliaii 
in 1387, and (2) Jane of Wavarre in 1403. The grounds of his 
pretensions to the throne were (1) deposition of the late king ; (2) 
election of the people ; (3) Act of Parliament, and (4) descent from 
Edmund Crookback, Earl of Lancaster, alleged by some t-o have 
been the elder brother of Edward I. The real heir to th,e throne was 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March (1392-1424), then seven or eight 
years old.' External tranquillity was maintained during this reign ; 
but his doubtful title to the crown drove the king into vigorous 
measures abroad to preserve tranquillity at home. 

96. Persecution of tbe bollards or 'WlcUilBtes, 1401. — 
This was a name given to the followers of WickliflTe, who had been 
gradually gaining ground in the last two reigns. His desire to 
conciliate the clergy induced Henry to support the cruel statute 
De Bseretioo Combnrendo, chiefly directed against this sect, by 
which burning alive was made the punishment of heresy. William 

* The following table will show Henry's genealogical position :— 

HENRY III. 

! ^ 

I r 

EDWARD I. Edmund Crookhack^ E. of Lanc€uter, 

EDWARD II. Henry, E. </ Lancaster, 

EDWARD III. Henry, D. of Laneaster, 



III I 

^illiam. 



Edward, William. Lionel, John o/Oaunt, Blanche, 

the Black Prince. D. of Clarence. D. of Lancaster y Duchess of Lancaster, 

I I L 

RICHARD II. Phillppa, m. ■ HENRY IV. 

(no issue.) Edmund, E. of March. 

Hoger, £. of March. 

EDMXmm MORTIMER, E. 0¥ M^IlRCH. 
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Sawtre, Kector of St. Osith, was the first victim. The persecution 
was continued in Henry Y.'s reign, when Sir John Cobham suffered 
death, with many others. 

97. Battle of Bomildon Bill, 1402.— Between the Percies 
and the Scotch under Earl Douglas. Earl Douglas and many of the 
Scotch nobility were taken prisoners. 

98. Battle of SHrewsbury, 1403. — In this battle, Henry, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry Y., greatly distinguished himself. 
It was fought between the king's troops on the one side and Owen 
Glendower, a Welsh gentleman, and the Percies on the other ; the 
Percies having rebelled because the king had forbidden them to 
ransom Earl Douglas, their prisoner. The rebels were defeated, and 
Hotspur (Harry Percy) was killed. 

99. BBBBT V. (of MTonmontli), 1413-1422.— Eldest son 
of Henry IV.,* married in 1420 Catlierlne of France, who 

after his death became the wife of Owen Tudor. He is re- 
ported to have been wild and licentious in his youth ; but his riper 
years atoned fully for errors which have been perhaps too highly 
coloured. His bravery and military skill have made bis memory 
popular. These qualities, and the civil wars in France, led him to 
revive Edward III.*s claim to the crown of that kingdom. 

100. Sieire of Barflenr, 1415. — He accordingly invaded France, 
and took the town of Harfleur. 

101. Battle of Afftnoonrt, 1415. — After the taking of Har- 
fleur, his army being wasted by disease, Henry commenced retreat- 
ing to England, but was forced into a battle with the French at 
Agincourt. The result was a decisive victory over the enemy ; 
14,000 prisoners were taken, and 10,000 men were killed. The 
English loss was about 1600, but has, in all probability, been 
greatly understated. Shakspeare, who has followed the common 
report, makes it ludicrously small : — 

Edward, the Doke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 

Sir Richard Eetlj, Davy Gam, Esquire : 

>'one else of name ; and, of all other men, 

But Jlve-and-twentjf. Henry V, 

102. Treaty of TroyeSf 1420. — Peace was Anally concluded 
between England and France upon these conditions: (1) That 
Henry should marry Catherine, daughter ol C»^ax\^ N\.> n^^a vov- 
\>eciUKhig of France; (9.) that he sliould auceft^^ X.o ^^ "^^"^xv^ 

that monarch's death, to the exclusion o€ t\ife d^xjc^vtv*, «»^^^^^ 
regent of the kingdom during the remamdet ot V\% VAiJOvBi'^ 
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103. BBVHT VX. (of Windsor), 1422-1461.— Only son of 
Heniy V. ; married in 1445 to Mar§^aret of Anjon, daughter of 
Begnier, or Een6, Duke of Anjou and King of Naples, a princess of 
commanding qualities. On the death of his father Henry was an 
infant, and England and France were placed under the regencies of 
his uncles, the Dukes of Gloucester and Bedford. Early in life, 
the young king displayed a weakness of character, which towards 
the latter portion of his reign changed to absolute mental incapacity, 
inherited doubtless &om his grandfather, Charles VI., the mad King 
of France. 

104. SatUe of VemenU, 1424.— Charles VI. died in 1422. At 
his death, in defiance of the Treaty of Troyes, the dauphin seized the 
crown. He was defeated by the Earl of Salisbury, at CraTaat, in 
1423, and afterwards by Bedford, at the bloody battle of Vemeuil. 
Then the tide was turned by 

105. Joan of Arc, MTald of Orleans, 1429-1431.— A female 
theomaniac, who relieved Orleans, when closely besieged by the 
English led by the Duke of Suffolk. Under her influence, politicly 
turned to good account by the dauphin, who was crowned at Kheims 
as Charles VII., in 1429, the French retrieved their losses. She was 
subsequently taken prisoner, and cruelly burnt in the market-place 
at Bouen in 1431, as a sorceress and heretic. From this date, 
nevertheless, the English were gradually driven from their strong- 
holds, and, in a few years, they lost, with the exception of Ciilais, 
all their possessions in France, which nothing indeed but its own 
intestine divisions could ever have made them masters of. 

106. Jack Cade's Insurrection, 1450. — Jack Cade, an Irish 
adventurer, assumed the popular name of Mortimer, and raised a 
rebellion in Kent. The insurgents defeated Sir Humphrey Sta£fbrd, 
who was despatched against them, and afterwards advanced to 
London. They were, however, finally dispersed; and Cade was 
killed by a gentleman of Sussex, named Iden. 

107. ixrars of the Roses, 1455-1485 Originated in the 

struggle between Margaret of Aqjou and Bichard, Duke of York, to 
gain possession of the person of Henry VI. The duke claimed to 
be the rightful heir to the throne, through his mother, Anne Mortimer, 
descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward III. 
The Lancastrian badge was a red, the Yorkist a white rose. 

108. Tint Battte of St. Albans, 1455.— First battle in the 
Wars of the Bosbb ; won by the Yoikisla. TVi^TiviJlRft ^ii ^bKxn»GBflit 

(Lancastri&n) was killed, and the king tA\©Ti ^fiwmec. 
^09, sattie ot Blore BeaUi, 1459. — Mt^t ^^^'k^'VoXa'tc^ ^ 
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quiet, war broke out again between the rival factions. The Yorkists 
were again victorious at Blore Heath. 

110. Battle of Wortbampton, 1460 (July 10).— The royal 
forces were defeated by the Earl of Warwick, the chief of the Duke 
of York's partisans ; the king was again taken prisoner, and Mar- 
garet fled into Scotland. 

111. Battle of mrakefleld, 1460 (December 30).— The queen 
beat the Duke of York, who was killed. His head, crowned with a 
paper crown, was set up over York G^ate by Margaret's orders, and 
bis son, the young Earl of Eutland, was murdered by Lord Clifford. 

112. Battle of MTortimer's Cross, 1461 (February 2). — A new 
actor now appeared upon the scene, in the person of Edward 
(afterwards Edward IV.), York's eldest son. He defeated the 
queen's forces at Mortimer's Cross, and was shortly afterwards 
proclaimed king. With him begins the House of York. 

113. Second Battle of St. Albans, 1461 (February 19).— 
The queen here defeated the Earl of Warwick ; but the victory gave 
her little or no advantage. 

114. BBmrikBB ZV. (of Tork), 1461-1483.— Married in 1463 
to Sllaabetti IxroodTillef daughter of Richard Woodville, Lord 
Bivers. He wsis handsome, brave, and popular, but sensuous and 
cruel. 

115. Battle of Towtonvl461. — The queen, still struggling, was 
defeated by Edward, at Towton ; subsequently by Edward's forces 
at the 

116. Battle of Bedirely MToor, 1464 (April 25), and finally at 
the 

117. Battle of Hezliam« 1464 (May 15). She then fled, and 
escaped to Flanders ; the king fell into Edward's hands. 

118. Battle of Bamet, 1471 (April 14).— Edward's marriage 
to Elizabeth Woodville had alienated the Earl of Warwick ^m 
his cause. That nobleman, whose part in the civil wars had 
gained him the title of the * Kingmaker,' now entered into an 
alliance with the fugitive queen, and obliged Edward to take flight. 
The king, however, speedily returned, and defeated Warwick at 
Bamet, where he, and his brother the Marquis of Montacute, who 
bad deserted from Edward's cause, were both slain. 

119. Battle of Tewkesbury, 1471 (May 4V-— 't\v&^slA\.^%Q't^.<^»'t 
the queen, who was here defeated by Edwaid IV . "S^^ wsu^^^rviiRfc 
JSdwaid, was murdered after the battle \)y t\i^ t^cCte^ ^1 ^'^'^^'^^ 

and Oloncester, and others. Margaret was tVxTON<m Va\.o•<^ftfi^^"^'*^ 
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and Henry YI., who was already confined there, died a few daya 
afterwards. Rumour alleges that he also was killed by the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

120. Treatj of yeeqniffuy, 1475. — ^Between Fiance and Eiif^ 
land, and arose from Edward's invasion of the former country. Bj 
this treaty, Queen Margaret was released f^m confinement, and ran- 
somed by Louis XI. of France, to whom her father surrendered his 
county of Ai\]ou for this purpose. Louis engaged to pay Edward an 
annual pension to withdraw his army, and the dauphin was to many 
Edward's eldest daughter, Elizabeth of York. (See p. 35, a. 125). 

121. Death of the Duke of Olareiioe, 1478.— The Duke of 
Clarence, who at first side^ with his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Warwick, in the aforementioned rupture between that nobleman and 
the king, subsequently deserted to Edward, whose favour he never 
thoroughly regained. Towards the close of the reign he was accused 
of treason, and condemned. He was afterwards found dead in the 
Tower. Vulgar tradition declares him to hare been drowned in s 
butt of Malmsey wine. 

122. DDVA&D v., 1483.~Son of Edward IV. He was soon 
dethroned, and finally murdered in the Tower, with his brother 
Richard, Duke of York, by the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
Hichard III., who had been appointed Protector. Horace Walpole's 
Historio Doubts have for object the clearing of Gloucester's cha- 
racter. The bones of the young princes were, however, found in the 
Tower in 1674 ; and there is every reason for believing that the 
murder was perpetrated by the Protector's orders. 

123. BZCBA&D XZZ., 1483-1485.— Uncle of Edward V. ; 
married in 1472 to Anne Wevtllef widow of Henry VI.'s son, 
Prince Edward, and daughter of the Earl of Warwick. He was an 
able and valorous prince, but allowed no atrocity to stand in the way 
of his ambitious designs. He first sent consuls abroad, and abo- 
lished the taxes called ' Benevolences,' which had become a serious 
evil under Edward IV. 

124. Dattte of Soeworth neld* 1485.~Between Richard HI. 
and Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond. This was the final battle in 
the Wars of the Roses. (See p. 30, s. 108.) The king, deserted by 
all his forces, was here slain, fighting desperately to the end. He 

was the last of the Plantagenet race, and. 'EXc^moiA, -^vKkin^q; up his 
etvwa OB the battle field, installed a new dyrvasfej, m'Ca. \3t>ft M\S\& <i\ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TSB BOVSfi OF TVBOR. 

1486-1603. 

125. BXantT VIZ., 1485-1509.— The old nobility having been 
Lmoet annihilated, either on the battle-field or the scaffold, during 
ie Wars of the Boses, Henry VII. was enabled to reign without 
pposition. He was the son of Margaret Beaufort (great-grand- 
aughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by his second wife, 
'atherine Swineford) and Edmund Tudor (son of Owen Tudor and 
[enry V.'s widow, Catherine of France). {See p. 29, s. 99.) To 
^ngthen his position, he married, in 1486, ZSHzabetb of Torky 
Idest daughter of Edward IV., thus uniting the rival Houses of 
''ork and Lancaster. Her right to the throne was greater than his, 
y reason of her descent from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son 
t Edward' III. ; but as he had been made king by Act of Parlia- 
lent, and had conquered the crown from an usurper, he was in jeality 
le sole ruler. 

His master passion was avarice. To gratify this, the Star Chamber 
r Edward III., with its fines and tyrannical jurisdiction, was revived, 
► commence the course of oppression which culminated under 
harles I. (see p. 46, s. 169) ; the arbitrary 'Benevolences,' abolished 
f Bichard III., were re-established, and many other vexatious im- 
>8t8 were levied. His dislike to war, however, was the cause of 
iSLce ; hence his rule was highly beneficial to the country, exhausted 
I it was by thirty years of contention. Commerce was greatly pro- 
oted in this reign, and Sebastian Cabot discovered Newfound- 
nd. The Tudor architecture, a very beautiful and ornate style, as 
lustrated by King's College Chapel, Cambridge, and Henry Vll.'a 
bapel at Westminster, was also first introduced. 

126. Tbe Znsurreotion of DLambert 8l2iuiel« 1487. — Lambert 
mnel was an impostor of low extraction, who was employed to 
trsonate the son of the Duke of Clarence, EkiwMd.'B\wi^aJ^«aR^.^^A^ 

Warwick, who had been thrown into t\i© To^cc "Vj^'SssKTj^^SN.^t 
9 Battle ofBosworth. Many perdons of ©mineTi^ svi^^tXaA'Sy^^^ 
tenslojuf to tbe crown. Tliey were ft.iiaWy d©ie«Xe^ ^^ ^^ 
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I KovsB or Timas. 

1185-1S03. 



I2S. BBVBT Vn, ltS5-1509.~Tlifl old ncbilily hvriag U«n 
llmost sDnihikUd, either OD the batUe-Geld or the scaffold, during 
the Van of the Sota, Henry VII. n* enibit-d tu rpign without 
Oppoeilion. He WM the eon of Mwpiret B«anf,rt (grrat-grnLj- 
daughter of John of Gmnnt, Dnk^ of lAtic&ft(:r, kr his Hffuud w'lte. 
Catherine Svinefonl) axA Edmnnd Tudor lion of Oireii Tai'ii ai.'i 
Heni7 V.'s vidoT, Caiherine of Fnnce). [See p. 20, i. M.J T'j 
■tiengthen his poaitian, he mairitd, in 1486, Wlinliiilli of Tork, 
' «Uest danghtei of Edvaid IV., thw uniting th« riri>] IIoumh of 
: ToA and I^ncuter. Hei right to the throne vu la^mr t)jm h]n, 
] ij resBon of her deecent from Ijond, Dnke &f CUrenc-, third M,n 
I tf Edwud III- 1 but BS he h«d ben iud£ kinf It A.n of Piu-liu' 
tnent, and had conquered the cton boa in nm^i.LevsA umailtv 
: die sole ruler. 

: His roaster pMBioowiuirariee. Togi«ilTth;»,tht.-?t«rC;.»inUr 
s of EdwardIII.,wittiLtailBesind9™Birie»]jiiri»di«;'^.»** KTiv-.i 
■ to commence the course of t^ipmnta which i^',m',:,t''^- and-.' 
Charlea 1. («*■ P- *e. b. 169) ; tlu utibuj 'B*nwo;*B->!H,,- »V^M'. J 
bj Rkhaid III., were rtKittbliAed, ud but -AiiTr t*z»*J-.,!- iii- 
poats wore leried. His diilile to m, bawria. wv \^t ■»>.»*■ V 
peace; hence hisrulewMhjghljbeertn,] tuH* e,;,5j^-j-..,ii^-,f*i 
fl 'it was ty thirty 7?-.m of wnt.Dt;..;. r.-ciman ^p*4-.i ;.-■' 
mjed in Ihis rtign, tmd Sebutiu CJr* diotoCiP-: '>%.TV-i> 
■ le Tudor iicchitectarf,.tajV,,ji£j i»d - r^V; ■■-. *. 
;« College Oi^d, Qo^ndg^ ^:.3 11*1.-' V- 
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of Stoke, 1487, and Sinmel, proving but a tool in abler hands, 
subsided into a scullion in the king^s kitchen. 

127. \irar witb rranoOf 1492. — After the annexation of 
Brittany to France, Henry made a pretence of invading that 
country. By the Treaty of fistaples he withdrew his forces for 
149,000/. He had before levied a benevolence upon his subjects in 
aid of the war, and so made money by friend and foe. 

128. Tbe Zneurrectioii of Perkln "Warbeok, 1492-1499.— 
. Another claimant to the crown appeared in the person of Perkin 

Warbeck, who declared himself to be that younger brother of 
Edward V. who had been murdered with him in the Tower. He 
also found many adherents and believers; was recognised by the. 
dowager Duchess of Burgundy, Edward IV.'s sister, as her nephew; 
and enlisted the sympathies of James IV. of Scotland, who, on his 
account, unsuccessfully invaded the north of England, in 1496. In 
1497 Warbeck landed in Cornwall, but, at the king's approach, 
deserted his followers, and took refuge in the monastery of Beaiilien, 
in the New Forest. On Henry's promising to spare his life, he gave 
himself up, and was confined in the Tower ; but attempting sobse- 
quently to concert a plan of escape with the young Earl of Warwick, 
his fellow-prisoner in that fortress, he was hanged at Tyburn in 
1499. Warwick was beheaded on Tower Hill a few days later. BJB 
death is said to have been instigated by Ferdinand of Spain, who 
refused to give his daughter Catherine (see p. 37i s. 131) to HeDiy*! 
son, Arthur, while any male descendant of the Yorkist line waff in 
existence. 

The Scotch king's invasion of England in 1496 was made the 
pretext for levying a subsidy to meet the expenses of a war with 
Scotland. This tax caused an insurrection in Cornwall. The rebels 
advanced into Kent, and were defeated by the king's tjroops at the 
Battle of Blaokbeatb, 1497. 

129. Statute of Brog^lieda, or Poyntngs's Aet* 1495. — Jik 
derives its name from Sir Edward Poynings, deputy of Ireland, when 
it was passed. By this law no bill could be brought into the Inah 
Parliament without the previous approval of the English GoimeiL I 
Until the time of the Union, it formed the basis of the goyemment | 
of Ireland. 

130. Marrlagre of Margrarety daag^liter of Renry VA 
with James ZV. of Seotland, 1502. — From this maniage I 

sprang the claim of the Stuarts to \)aft "E»^\«.\!l ccown^ James I I 
of England being the great-graudaoTi oi Vke ^«as« ^ 
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131. BSmiT VZXZm 1508-1547.— 4kcond son of Henry VII. ; 
married «iff wives, yiz. : (1) Catlieiine of Amgon (1509), 
divorced after a period of eighteen years, ostensibly because Henry's 
conscience would not allow him to live with the widow of his 
brother, Arthur, in reality because he desired to marry Anne Boleyn ; 
(2) Anne Boleyn (1533), executed on a charge of infidelity, but 
actually because Henry had found her successor ; (3) Jane Sey- 
mour (1536), who died in giving birth to Edward VI. ; (4) Anne 
of ClOTOS (1540), divorced for her want of beauty, and involving in 
her downfall Thomas Cromwell, the minister who had suggested 
the marriage, and was beheaded shortly after ; (5) Catbeiine 
Howard (1540), beheaded for alleged incontinence previous to her 
marriage; «uid (6) Catherine Parr (1543), who survived her 
husband. 

On his accession, Henry was one of the most popular of English 
monardis. He was handsome, affable, and prepossessing ; but the 
unrestrained indulgence of a despotic temper afterwards caused him 
to be feared and detested as the most capriciously cruel tyrant of 
modem times. 

132. Szeontlon of Xmpson and Budley* 1510. — One of 
Henry's first concessions to popularity was to imprison Empson and 
Dudley, two extortionate ministers of the late king, who had shame- 
lessly pandered to his avarice, and cruelly oppressed the people. 
They were executed on Tower Hill for alleged high treason. 

133. Sattle of Spore or Outnograte, 1513. — Henry had joined 
Austria and Spain in a war with France. Aided by the Emperor 
ICaximilian, he took the towns of Terouenne and Toumay, and 
gained a victory over the French at Guinegate, generally called the 
' Battle of Spurs,' on account of the alacrity with which the French 
fled on that occasion. 

134. Battte of Flodden Tleld, 1513.— James IV. of Scotland 
espoused the French cause, and invaded England. He was defeated 
and killed at Flodden by the Earl of Surrey. Scott's ' Marmion ' 
contains a well-known account of this battle, in which the fiower of 
the Scotch nobility perished with their king. A peace was con- 
cluded with France in 1514, and Louis married Henry's sister. 

135. Field of the Clotli of Ctold, 1520.— The site of a 
meeting which took place between Henry VIII. and Francis I. of 
France, in consequence of the death of the Emperor M&l:\\sl^}l^3&:ci^lcst. 
whose crown the French king was a cjomTpetWoit. T*aa %L^^»^^sci 
between Aidrea and Guisnes, and received \\a T^waa testsv "iisifc 
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luxoriouB magnificence of Cardinal Wolsey's preparations. (See 
WOLSBT, p. 118.) 

136. Befensor FIdeif 1521. — Henry wrote a Latin book on the 
Seven Sacraments against Martin Luther, whose doings were now 
engaging the attention of Europe. For this, Leo X., to whom he 
sent a copy, gave him the title of Defender of the Faith, which oar 
sovereigns still nse, and which is still, in an abbreviated form, im* 
pressed upon our coinage. 

137. Commenoeineiit of tlie Reformation In gtg'i^n^, 
1532. — The abuses of the Papacy, and the extended knowledge of 
the Bible, had gradually paved the way for the separation of £lngland 
from Borne. It was accomplished in 1534, by the opposition of Pope 
Clement VI. to the divorce of Catherine of Arragon, when Henry 
threw off the Papal yoke, and was constituted by Parliament * So- 
preme Head of the English Church.' At the same period statutes 
were passed prohibiting appeals toEome, and abolishing the tribute 
of ' Peter^s pence* claimed by the Pontiff. 

138. Szeontlon of Sir Tbomas More* 1535. — Cardinal 
Wolsey, who had risen to an extraordinary eminence during the 
earlier years of Henry's reign, had fallen into disgrace from the 
views he held in the matter of Catherine of Arragon's divorce. He 
was succeeded as Lord Chancellor by Sir Thomas More, who was 
now executed for refusing to recognise Henry as Head of the 
Church, and acknowledge the validity of his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn. 

139. Tbe Pilgrimage of Oraoe, 1536. — One of Henry's next 
steps was the dissolution of the smaller monasteries. The resuU 
was a serious insurrection in Yorkshire, called the * Pilgrimage of 
Grace,' the object of which was to restore the Church and suppress 
heresy. The insurgents were ultimately dispersed, and many of 
them suffered the penalty of death. 

The dissolution of the smaller monasteries was followed, in 1539, 
by the suppression of the larger ones, and the country was inundated 
with beggars. The hanging of these, the burning of heretics, and 
the beheading of traitors, made up a tale of death £ur more formida* 
ble than that of any succeeding or preceding reign. 

140. The Statute of. Six Articles, 1539.— These six articles 
were: — (1) Transubstantiation ; (2) Communion in one kind; (3) 
Celibacy of the Clergy ; (4) Vows of Chastity ; (5) Private Masses; 
and (6) Auricular Confession. Denial of these was punished by 

burning or other severe penalty. T)a\a Ibl'v n»«j& «i. <:otiK«,««vuii ^i 
-Benrjr to tbe Papacy and to the populax ^scouXeixiX. ^\>\}ciA«s\v^-\ft^»i>£w<(a 
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of the monasteries, the revenues of which had chiefly fallen into his 
hands. It greatly retarded the reformers' cause. 

141. Battle of Solway MosSf 1542. — James Y. of Scotland, 
a zealous Catholic, renewed war with England. His army was 
totally defeated at the Battle of Solway Moss, by a small body of 
English horse. This disaster broke his heart, and the crown passed 
to his infant daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots. 

142. XB-WA&B VX., 1 647-1 653.~Son of Henry VIII. and 
Jane Seymour. He was a youth of promising qualities, but died too 
early for great performances. During his minority the kingdom was 
governed by a Protector — ^his uncle, the Duke of Somerset. 

143. Battle of Plnkiev 1547. — To enforce, if possible, the wish 
of Henry VIII., that Edward VI. should marry Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the Protector (Somerset) invaded Scotland and gained a great 
victory at Pinkie. No advantage resulted, however, from this 
success. Mary was sent to France, where she subsequently married 
the Dauphin. 

144. Tbe Protectorate of tbe Bake of BTortliuinber- 
land, 1550. — ^This nobleman, then Earl of Warwick, obtained the 
deposition of Somerset, and became Protector. 

145. Bxeeution of tlie Bake of Somersety 1552. — Eesulted 
from the intrigues of Northumberland, who subsequently en- 
deavoured, by his influence over the young king, to procure the 
succession for 

, 146. &ady Jane Grey* 1553. — This lady was the grand- 
daughter of Mary, sister of Henry VIII., and was married to Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Northumberland's son. Edward was induced to 
bequeath the crown to her; and, at his death, in 1553, she reigned 
for a few days. She had no claim to the crown. 

147. Progrress of the Reformation in tills relgrn. — The 
Statute of Six Articles was repealed, a new Prayer Book prepared, 
and a new Communion service composed. A set of Homilies were 
issued to be read from the pulpit, the marriage of priests was per- 
mitted, and all images were removed from churches. These changes 
gave rise to some insurrections among the people ; but in the main 
the Keformation may be said to have been completed. 

148. KABT Z.« I553>1558.— A cruel and bitted Ba\&s^ 
Catholic, commonlj called * Bloody Mary ' Sti^ 'siw^ xJcvfe ^asy^jp^Kt 
of Henry VIIL, by Catherine of Arragouu SVie isiaacf«dL 1fW»s» ^"^ 

Spain in 1664, 
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149. Sir TbonMM ivyatt'* Znsurreotloii, 1554. — ^This 
tempt to regain the ciown for Lady Jane Grey had its origin in 
general dislike to the proposed marriage of Mary and Philip 
Spain. It proved fatal to Lady Jane, Dudley, and Wyatt, who ii 
executed. Northumberland suffered death as a traitor in 1563. 

150. Tlie Marian Pemecationsv 1555. — ^At Mary's aocesf 
Popery was restored and the acts of Edward for the time reyen 
Li 1555 commenced a persecution of the Reformers, which marks 
rest of her reign with blood. Latimer, Eidley, Hooper, Cranmw, i 
more than 250 men, women, and children, were burned at the sta] 

151. TakinflT of Calnto by the Frendi, 1558. — ^Mary 1 
pressed England into Philip's war with Prance. The combu 
forces gained a yictoiy over their opponents at the BatOe €»f 
QnentlSf 1557 ; but the English share of glory was de9rly bouj 
by the subsequent loss of Calais, which was attacked sudd^y i 
taken by the Duke bf Guise. This disaster, with other morti£ 
tions, is said to have caused the death of the queen. (See p. 24,8. { 

152. BXiZZABBTB, 1558-1603 Daughter of Henry VIII., 

Anne Boleyn. She was never married, although to the close of ', 
life she encouraged suitors, and was entangled in her old age i: 
real affection for the handsome Earl of Essex, grief for wh 
death is said to hare hastened her own. She was of the tme w 
cula proles, * She rode, shot, jested, and drank beer,' and, on nu 
occasions, showed a kingly appreciation of her position. Her gi 
qualities and better councillors make her reign illustrious in Engl 
annals. 

The time was besides fertile in great men. Shakspeare and 
splendid school of dramatists, Spenser and Bacon, Cecil i 
Walsingham, Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Cavendish and Erobisl 
added their lustre to the Elizabethan age. 

At Elizabeth's accession the Protestant religion was re-establish 
and Acts of Vaiformlty and Supremacy were passed (15£ 
The first made the use of Edward's Liturgy compulsory ; the sec( 
obliged clergymen holding livings, and laymen holding crown ofi&< 
to deny the authority of the Pope. To this reign also we owe 
first effective Poor &aw Act (1601). 

153. Battle of Aangslde, 1568.— Mary, Queen of Scots, 1 
returned to Scotland in 1561, on the death of her first husba 

Francis II. (See p. 89, s. 143.) After tk© death of her sec< 
busband, Damley, in 1567, and. laex subsw^oienXi Ta«m*j^ \ft 
"at! ofBothweU, she was impnsoned "b^ "Viet «v3^>^e«.\a 'va. >iW C 
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of Lochleven. Escaping thence, she took the field against the Begent 
Murray, who defeated her at Langside. She then fled to England, 
and was imprisoned by Elizabeth. 

154. IHilce of nrorfolk's Conspiracies, 1569-1572.— These 
were plots to liberate the imprisoned Queen of Scots, who was will- 
ing to marry Norfolk. The second attempt proved fatal to that 
nobleman, who was executed for treason in 1572. 

155. Babliifftoii*s Consplraoyv 1586. — Another plot to assas- 
sinate Elizabeth and release Mary. 

156. Trial and Sxeoutlon of Mary, Queen of Boots, 1587. 
— ^In these and other conspiracies the captive Queen of Scots had 
been more or less directly implicated. She was now brought to 
trial for participation in Babington's conspiracy. Being convicted, 
her death-warrant was at last signed by Elizabeth, and she was be- 
headed at Fotheringay Castle, on February 8, 1587. 

157. Bestmctlon of tbe 'ZnTlnolble Armada,' 1588. — In 
1586 Elizabeth had sent an army, under the Earl of Leicester, to 
assist the revolted Netherlands against Philip of Spain. The expe- 
dition miscarried, through the incapacity of its leader ; but it is 
memorable by the death of his nephew, the accomplished Sir Philip 
Sydney, author of * Arcadia,' who fell at the Battle of Zutpben. 
Irritated at Elizabeth's opposition, and piqued besides by her rejection 
of himself (he had been one of her numerous suitors), Philip equipped 
his * Invincible Armada' and invaded England. His vast fleet was 
dispersed and defeated by Lord Howard of Effingham, assisted by 
Admirals Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher. The English lost one 
ship ; the Spaniards many, and others were miserably wrecked. 

158. TaUngr of Cadiz, 1596. — The town was taken and plun- 
dered by the English, under Lord Howard of Effingham and the 
Earl of Essex. 

159. Tsrrone's Rebellion in Ireland, 1598. — This was a re- 
bellion led by Hugh CNeale, Barl of Tyrone, who was aided by 
Spain. The Earl of Essex, who was sent to suppress it, failed. 
Tyrone finally surrendered to Essex's successor, Lord Moimtjoy, in 
1602. 

160. Bssex's Rebellion, 1601. — ^Essex had fallen into disgrace 
for his failure to suppress the Irish Bebellion. Finding that he did 
not regain the Queen's favour, he grew desperate, and attempted to 
raise the citizens to revolt. For this act, he was tried ajid «!^<^fSQi^s^ 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 
TBX BOVSfi OF STVA&T. 

1603-1714. 

161. JAMES Z^ 1603-1625.— Son of Mary, Queen of Scotfl, and 
Lord Damley ; married Anne of Benmark in 1590. He was the 
first king of the ill-fated house of Stuart, and the siztli monarch of 
his name in Scodand. Most of his immediate predecessors died 
sudden or violent deaths: James I. was assassinated; James 11. 
was killed by an accident ; James III. was murdered ; James IV. 
fell at Flodden ; James Y. sank broken-hearted after his defeat at 
Solway Moss; his father, Damley, was blown up in the Kirk of 
Field ; and Mary, his mother, was executed. Nor were he and his 
descendants less unfortunate. On more than one occasion he was 
in imminent danger of his life — once from the fierce Barl of 
Buthven; again from the plot to place Arabella Stuart on the 
throne ; and again from the Gunpowder Plot. His son, Charles L, 
was beheaded; Charles II. passed a great part of his life a 
wanderer ; James II. died in exile ; and the rest of his descendants 
remained in banishment until the extinction of his house. 

James L was a foolish pedant, vain, timorous, tyrannical, and 
plundered by unworthy favourites. By his panegyrists, he was 
styled a Solomon; but the opinion of sincerer speakers may be 
expressed in the words of the Duke of Sully, who called him * the 
wisest fool in Christendom.' In appearance and manners he was 
awkward and undignified, yet he had an extravagant idea of his 
royal prerogative. The Norman and Saxon lines were for the first 
time combined in his person. 

162. CoDsplraoy to place Xiady Arabella Stuart on tb» 
Tbrone, 1603. — Sometimes also called the Main Plot. It was set 
on foot by Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Cobham, and Lord Grey, and 
was connived at by Spain. Arabella Stuart was the cousin of James 
I., and the great-granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, Henry VIIL'b 
sister. From Margaret's first husband, James IV. of Scotland, 

James L ofEngh.ud was directly descended. KI«^i^^^\.x^as^i%^^»r 
^^nsions were based upon the fact t^iaX sAife "v^ia >i^^ ^\jj^\«t ^ 
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Damley's brother, who was descended from Margaret's second 
husband, Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus.* Grey and Cobham 
were pardoned after laying their heads on the block. Haleigh was 
reprieved, but was executed thirteen years afterwards upon this 
same charge, in consequence of the Spanish dissatisfaction with his 
expedition to Guiana. 

163. Hampton Court Conferenoev 1604. — Was an attempt to 
settle the differences between the Church and the Puritans. Little 
was done ; but the Conference led to the preparation of the present 
Authorised Version of the Bible, which was published in 1611. 

164. Ckinpowder Plot (Wot. 6)9 1605. — Provoked by the re- 
strictions placed upon their religious worship, and by the renewed 
severity with whidh their priests were proscribed and persecuted, the 
Papists entered into a desperate plot to blowup the king and the two 
Houses of Parliament by gunpowder. One of the conspirators wrote 
privately to Lord Monteagle begging him to remain away from Parlia- 
ment ; and the apprehension of Guy Fawkes in the vaults below the 
House of Lords, where he had completed his preparations, supplied 
the key to this warning. He was executed, with most of his 
accomplices. 

165. Vlrirlnla Colonised, 1607. — The founding of the settle- 
ment of James Town, in Virginia, marks the commencement of our 
English colonies. 

166. CBAS&B8 Z., 1625-1649.— Second son of James I. and 
Anne of Denmark, Henry, the eldest, having died in 1612 ; married 
in 1625 to Beniietta Maria of France. He was accomplished, 
brave, and kingly, but deplorably insincere. England at his accession 
was swarming with religious sects of every kind, animated with politi- 
cal and religious zeal against the attempted encroachments of an 
already falling dynasty. 

167. Tbe Sxpeditions to Rocbelle, 1627-S-8.— These were 
three fruitless expeditions, undertaken by the Duke of Buckingham, 
to relieve the Huguenots, who were besieged in Eochelle by Cardinal 

^ The following table will explain the grounds of the Main Plot :— 

James lY. m. MABGABET TUDOB m. Archibald Dougku 
(Ist husband) (2nd husband) 

SBxasa v. Margaret Douglas 



Mary, Q. of Scots, m. Lord Darnley Charles B*uaT\, 



/ D. of Ltivox 

of Scotland AB ABELl^A. aTT3 AB.T 



JAMES VI. of Scotland 
»od I, of England 
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Bichelien. Whilst preparing for the third expedition, the Duie was 
assassinated at Portsmouth by one Felton. 

168. Petltloii of SlffHt, 1628.— This, the ' second Great Charter 
of English liberties/ was the result of the arbitrary expedients re- 
sorted to by Charles, in order to obtain the money for his wars which 
the Commons would not grant him. Two Parliaments had been 
summoned and hastily dissolved ; a third presented this petition, to 
which the king gave an unwilling assent, on condition that snbsidief 
should be granted. It required (I) that no loans, taxes, or other 
charges, should be levied without consent of Parliament ; (2) that 
no one should be imprisoned for refusing to pay such diaiges; 
(3) that the billeting of soldiers and marines upon citizens should 
be discontinued; and (4) that no commissions should be issued 
for the execution of martial law. 

169. Tbe Star Cbamber and Higli CommiMfon. — ^The 
Star Chamber dates from the earliest period of English history. It 
had obtained considerable notoriety in the reign of Edward III., 
and its unpopular powers had been greatly restricted by yarious 
statutes passed to control its Jurisdiction; but in Henry VII.*8 
time it rapidly rose again to its old eminence. The High Com- 
mission dates from Elizabeth. 'The former was a political, the 
latter a religious inquisition,' and both reached the zenith of 
arbitrary tyranny under Charles I. and the Primate Laud. Oflfeu- 
ders brought before them were mercilessly fined, imprisoned, pil- 
loried, or otherwise maltreated. Prynne, the author of * Histrio- 
Mastix,* was pilloried and lost his ears ; Dr. Leighton, for a book 
against prelacy, was whipped, branded, and mutilated. Both these 
tribunals were abolished by the Long Parliament in 1641. 

170. Trial of Jolm Bampden, 1637.— One of Chai^es's ex« 
pedients to obtain supplies had been the revival, in 1634, of Ship- 
money for the maintenance of the fleet. Formerly this tax had 
been confined to seaports, but it was now extended to inland towns. 
John Hampden, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, refused to pay it, 
as being levied by arbitrary edict of the Star Chamber, at the in- 
stance of the king, in violation of the Petition of Bight. He was 
tried, fined, and imprisoned, and his sentence greatly increased thjB 
popular irritation. 

171. Tlie Covenant and tlie Covenantem, 1638. — In an 
evil hour Charles attempted to force the English Liturgy on the 

Scotch, This ill-judged step produced tVie Cvyj^wMvt. The sub- 
acn'bers pledged themselves (1) to xeuouuee "2o^«rj •, V^ \o twaai&L 
WW innovatiui], and to defend one aiioXket »®uska\. QiY^\X}vs»i. 
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War between England and Scotland followed. The king's forces 
were inadequate to the occasion, and hostilities were concluded in 
1640 by the Treaty of Slpon, by which a weekly sum of 
5,000/. was to be paid to the Scotch until differences were adjusted. 

172. THe Konff Parliament, 1640-1653.— Was the fifth Par- 
liament assembled by King Charles : it sat until its forcible disso- 
lution, by Cromwell, in 1653. Its chief acts were the abolition of 
the Star Chamber and High Commission {see p. 46, s. 169), and the 
impeachment of Wentworth Lord Strafford and Archbishop Laud. 

173. Tbomas IVentwortb, Jtord Strafford, 1593-1641 
[May 12). — Strafford was at first a Parliamentarian, but afterwards 
joined the king's party, and became his chief adviser. He was 
ultimately tried, found guilty, and beheaded, upon divers charges 
preferred against him as President of the Council at York, as Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, and as Privy Councillor. The chief of these was 
arbitrary taxation, contrary to the Petition of Eighth He was at 
first impeached of high treason by the Commons ; but as this left the 
judgment in the hands of the Lords, the Commons resorted to a 
Bill of Attainder, by which they shared the judicial power, and thus 
ensured his fate. 

174. IVUliam &aud, Arobblsbop of Canterbury, 1573- 
1645. — ^Induced the kiog to attempt the introduction of the Liturgy 
into Scotland, and is responsible for many arbitrary measures in 
Qiatters ecclesiastical. He was executed in 1645. 

175. Tbe Zrlsli SebeUlon, 1641 (September 23).~In the hope 
3f expelling the English, the Irish Catholics, under Sir Phelim 
O'Neale and others, revolted and massacred thousands of Protes- 
tants, under circumstances of great barbarity. 

176. Vbe Great Remonstrance, 1641 (November 22). — This 
Wf%a a document drawn up by the Commons, and enumerating the 
>ffences of t^e king since his accession. 

177. Tbe Five BCembers. — Commencement of tbe Civil 
OTar, 1642 (August 22). — The bishops, having protested against the 
proceedings of Parliament as invalid, were impeached of high treason 
>y the Commons, and placed in custody. Thereupon the king im- 
>eached in their turn Pym, Haselrig, Hampden, Holies, and Strode, 
he five members who had conducted the impesu^hment, and en- 
Leavoured to arrest them. This breach of parliamentary privilege 
>xcited such popular resentment that the king withdrew fix>m. 
liondon, and, on August 22, raised his xo^aX. «XAXidAX^ ^'^cJOmq^' 
lam- The civil war began. His follcweta -wet^ csi2^»ft>. O^^^^t^^^ 
ud thoee of tbe Pariiament Eoundheads. 
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178. Battle of fidsreliill, 1642 (October 23).— Between tb 
and the Parliamentarians, under the Earl of Essex. A drawn 1 

179. Battte of ClialgTOTe Field, 1643 (June 18).— A ski 
in which Hampden was killed. (See p. 46, s. 170.) 

180. First BatUe of Vewbury, 1643 (September 2 
Memorable by the death of Lord Falkland. The victory 
undecided. 

181. Tbe Solemn Keagrue and CoTonant, 1643 (Se 
ber 25). — This was a league between the Scots and the Parli] 
tarians. They were to defend each other, the Scots were to e 
21,000 men to aid in the war, and Popery, Prelacy, Heres; 
Schism were to be put down. An Assembly of Bivlnei 
at Westminster to promote uniformity of worship in th( 
countries. 

182. Battle of BCarston Moor, 1644 (July 2). 

183. Second Battle of Vewbnry, 1644 (October 27). 

184. Battte of Vaseby, 1645 (June 14).— In these thre 
battles Charles's fate was sealed by the skill and valour of G-< 
Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell — the latter of whom came into 
at Marston Moor — ^and the impetuosity of Prince Rupert. 
Kaseby, Charles gave himself up to the Scotch, who subseqi 
handed him over to Parliament, on receiving the arrears of pa; 
were due to them. (See p. 46, s. 171.) 

185. Battte of PbUlpbauffli, 1645 (September 13).^Ii 
battle the Marquis of Montrose, a hitherto victorious adheri 
the king, was defeated by the Parliamentarians. 

186. Tbe Self-denylny OrdinancOv 1645, rendered Mei 
of Parliament ineligible for civil and military offices. Cro: 
managed to except himself from its operation, but Essex, 
Chester, and some others who were opposed to his designs, wer 
got rid of. 

187. Battte of Preston, 1648.— In this battle the Scots 
had taken the field for the king, were defeat^ed by Cromwell. 

188. Xinff Cliarles executed, 1649. — After being confii 
various places, the king was imprisoned in Carisbrooke Castle, 
wards in Hurst Castle, and then formally tried at Whiteha 
levying war against his Parliament and people. 

Among the causes of his fate were (1) the Irish Kebelli 

1641 ; (2) the ill-judged attempt to impose the English Litui 

the Scotch, which produced the party who first attacked his a 

And (3) the disaffection of the numoxows 6%c\» ^\V>a. ^>a\<^ 

'sountry swarmed, some of whom ^t\iO "E^Wa. "i&oivawJtx^ to 
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instance) were opposed to the supremacy of mortal man altogether 
and most of whom were oppressed by the king, or had been oppressed 
by his predecessors. He was at first successful because his followers 
had the greater military experience, but his ultimate failure was 
inevitable, because they were fewer in number than his opponents. 
Add to this that he had no means, and the Parliament every means 
of raising money. 

189. TBB COMMOVWXAKTB, 1649-1653.— The death of 
Charles was followed by the institution of a republic. The government 
was placed in the hands of a Council of State, of which Bradshaw, 
the king^s judge, was president, and John Milton Latin secretary. 
Cromwell was made Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

190. Battle of Bunbar, 1650.— Cromwell defsats the Cove- 
nanters. 

191. Battle of IVorcester, 1651. — Cromwell defeats Prince 
Charles, who had been crowned in Scotland, and had then marched 
into England. Prince Charles escaped to France. 

192. Tbe WaTlflration Act, 1651. — By this, no foreign com- 
modities could be imported into this country, except in English 
ships, or in the ships of the country whence they came. The 
Parliam^it designed a blow at their rivals in commerce, the Dutch, 

• who depended chiefly on their carrying trade. 

193. Tbe First Butcb IVar, 1652. — ^A succession of naval 
engagements ensued between the English under Blake, and the 
Dutch Tinder Van Tromp, De Witt, and De Euyter. The war was 
terminated by the victory of the former off the Texel, in July 1653, 
and th« eondusion of the First Treaty of IVestmlnster in 
1654. 

194. Tbe Protectorate of OKZVSR CBOXIKVrSK&, 1653> 
1658. — Foreseeing the opposition of the Long Parliament to his 
ambitious designs, Cromwell, with the aid of his soldiery, dissolved 
it suddenly, it was replaced by the so-called * Barebones * Parlia- 
ment, whidli subsequently resigned its power into Cromwell*s hands. 
By a document styled an Instrument of Government, drawn up 
by his officers, he was constituted Lord Protector for life, and pro- 
vision was made for a Triennial Parliament. 

195. Tbe Spanisb UTar* 1655-1658. — ^England joined Louis 
XIV. in his war with Spain. Jamaica, which h.^% «^«£ ^ctv^^ 
belonged to this eonntrj, was taken by Adinvn^ 'Seoxi wA^^<2i^^ 
Venablea. In 1668 Dunkirk was also taken "b^ X^aa aK!fts»% *»-^ 
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hauded to the English. It was afterwards sold to France by CI 
n. for 600,000/. 

196. Tbe Protectorate of RZCBiUlD CSOMTX^B&X^ 

-1659. — In his later years Cromwell suffered much disquietude 
the numerous plots against his life. At his death, his son Bii 
succeeded to the Protectorate ; but, possessing none of the ab: 
of his father, he found himself the mere puppet of the geners 
the army, and abdicated. 

197. JTbe Restoration, 1660.— A short period of an: 
followed the abdication of Eichard Cromwell. General Monk, 
mander of the Scotch army, after feeling his way with 
caution and dissimulation, marched into England, and finall 
clared for Charles II., who landed at Dover on May 26. 
Bestoration, as the return of the ezilod family was called 
mainly attributable to Monk, whose motives, however, wer 
interested to entitle him to the highest praise. 

198. CBARZiBS ZZ., 1660-1686.— Eldest son of Char! 
and Henrietta Maria of France ; married Catberine of 
fAnza in 1662. The 'Merry Monarch,' as he was called, 
^ost dismal-looking personage. His manners were easy and 
lar ; but he was cynical, extravagant, and vicious. Beckoned m« 
at the beginning of his reign, he nevertheless executed Vai 
Algernon Sidney, in opposition to all rules of equity and constitu 
law. 

199. Tbe Corporation Act, 1661.— The chief feature o 
Aet was the obliging all officers of corporate bodies to ta 
oath of non-resistance to kingly authority. 

200. Tbe Act of Vniformlty, 1662.~Obliged all cler^ 
(1) to receive episcopal ordination, (2) to assent to the B< 
Common Prayer, (3) to take the oath of canonical obedience, 
renounce the Solemn League and Covenant (which had been o 
to be burnt by the common hangman), and (6) to renounce the 
up of arms against the king. Nearly 2,000 incumbents re 

. their li\nng8 rather than comply, and were styled Nonconfom: 

20 1 . Tlie ConTentlole Acts, 1 664 -1 670 .~To prevent the 
ing of Nonconformists in places other than Established churcl 
Act was passed prohibiting the assembling of more than a 
number of persons for religious purposes. In 1670 a second A 

passed, lessening the penalties as xegeitdB \.\xe\i^M«t^, Wt Inci 
them as regaxds the preachers. 
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202. Tbe Second Dutcb War, 1664-1667 ('S^^ p. 49, s. 193).— 
Began well, but ended ingloriously. In 1667 the Dutch, under De 
Ruyter, sailed up the Med way, and destroyed Sheerness. Peace was 
concluded by the Treaty of Breda, under which New York and 
other colonies were ceded to this country by Holland. 

203. Tbe Great Plagrue, 1665. — ^Broke out in St. Giles's, and 
raged from April to September. More than 100,000 persons are 
supposed to have fallen victims to this fearful scourge, which made 
a desert of the metropolis while it prevailed. 

204. The Five IttUe Act, 1665.— By this the Nonconformist 
teachers were forbidden, except when travelling, to come within live 
miles of any corporate town or place where they had formerly 
preached. 

206. Tlie Great Fire, 1666. — Followed the plague, and burned 
89 churches and 13,000 houses. It was attributed, without reason, 
to the popish faction, and an inscription which formerly stood on 
the Monument was to this effect. 

206. Tbe Cabal, 1667. — Took its name from the initial letters 
of the names of the members of the Administration after the fall of 
the king's chief minister. Clarendon. (See i^. 122.) The names were 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftes- 
bury), and Lauderdale. They abetted the king in his worst pro- 
ceedings. 

207. Tbe Triple Alliance, 1668. — Between England, Sweden, 
and Holland, to check the advances of Louis XIV. upon the Spanish 
Netherlands, which he claimed in right of his wife, Maria Theresa. 
The Treaty of Alz-la-Cbapelle effected this object. 

208. Tbe Secret Treaty of Dover, 1670. — Between Louis 
XIV. and Charles. By this Louis agreed to give Charles a pension, 
and assist him with armed force in danger, upon the condition that 
Charles would aid him against Spain and Holland, and profess the 
Koman Catholic religion. 

209. Tbe Tblrd Butcb "War, 1672-1674 {See p. 51, s. 202).— 
Resulted from the Treaty of Dover. Peace was again concluded in 
1674, by a second Treaty of IWestmlnster. {See p. 49, s. 193.) 

210. Tbe Test Act, 1673.— Chiefly levelled at the Papists, 
though it also applied to Dissenters. By it, no one could hold any 
office without abjuring transubstantiation, taking the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, and receiving the sacrament according te tha 
rites of the Church of England. 

211. TituB OateB' Plot, 1678.— A prcteTi^e^ ^Vi^- ^i \>s^^^a*saia». 
Catholics to murder the king and place t\ift T>w\l^ o's- ^Q^ V?SN«t- 
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wards James U.) on the throne, invented by one Titus Oates, a man 
of infamous character. The mysterious death of Sir Edmondsbuiy 
Godfrey, the Protestant magistrate who took the depositions, and 
other circumstances, tended to support the alleged discovery of 
Oates, and many innocent persons, among whom was Lord Stafford, 
were condemned and executed. 

212. Tbe Papists' DisabUn^ Bill, 1673.— ^Ezduded Catho- 
lics from Parliament. It originated in the po|mlar apprehensions 
of danger from papists. 

213. Habeas Corpus' Act, 1679-. — Provided, among other 
things, that (1) prisoners should be produced on trial ; (2) that they 
should not, when once delivered, be recommitted for the same 
offence ; (3) that they should be tried, at latest, the second term 
after commitment; and (4) that they should not be imprisoned 
beyond seas. 

214. Battle of BotbweU Bridgre, 1679.— The Duke of Mon- 
mouth defeated the Scotch Covenanters, who had risen and murdered 
one of thwr oppressors. Archbishop Sharp. 

215. Tbe Bxcluslon BUI, 1679.— To exclude the Catholic Duke 
of York from the succession on account of his religion. 

216. IXTblgrs and Tories, 1680.— These epithets now came into 
use. The former were the country party, whom their adversaries 
compared to the Scotch Presbyterians (Whigs) ; the latter were the 
Church and court party, whom the others christened Tories, after 
the Papal banditti in Ireland. The first endeavoured to prevent the 
ascendency of Popery ; the second opposed their efforts. 

217. Tbe Rye Bouse Plot, 1683. — A plot for an insurrection, 
and for the assassination of the king near the Eye House, in Hert- 
fordshire, on his return from Newmarket. Lovd William Russell and 
Algernon Sidney, who were implicated im the affiiir, but not to the 
extent of conniving at assassination, were condemned and executed. 

218. JAMBS ZZ., 1685-1688.— Second son of Charles L by 
Henrietta Maria of France ; married (1) Anne BsrdOa in 1660, 
and (2) BCary d*Bste, of BCodena, in 1673. He was ignorant 
and bigoted, and sacrificed everything to the exaltation of his pre- 
rogative and the dream of reconstructing a Popish de^wtism. , . 

219. BConmoutb*s Rebellion, 1685. — James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, an illegitimate son of Charles II., landed frem Holland, at 
l-jme, in Dorset, with a few followers, aind, declaring himself 

logitimdte, iaid claim to the crown. ■H.eN?BL^^fei«a\.«dk\35^ >5JafeY«tl 
^/i^rerfiham^ at the Battle of Beds^iiiooT» TSi»^ -^gfrvvsiMst voii 
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executed. A descent from Holland upon Scotland was made at the 
same time by the Duke of Argyll, but it also was unsuccessful, and 
Argyll was executed. 

220. Tbe Bloody Assize, 1685.— The Lord Chief Justice Jef- 
freys, who tried the prisoners afterMonmouth's rebellion, behaved with 
such unexampled severity that his progress in the western coimties 
received this name. More than 300 of the insurgents were executed 
and nearly 1,000 transported by his sentences. 

221. THal of tbo Seven BUliops, 1688.— In 1687, with a 
view of serving the interests of Komanism, James had issued a De- 
claration of ZudnlgpencOf permitting to. Catholics and Dissenters 
the free exercise of their religion. In 1688 he re-issued it with ad- 
ditions, and ordered it to be read from the pulpit in every church 
in the United Edngdom. Sancroft, the primate, with six bishops 
(viz., Ken of Bath and WeHs, Lloyd of St. Asa|A, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chichester, White of Peterborough, and Trelawny of 
Bristol), petitioned against this. They were tried for libel, but ac- 
quitted. These proceedings, and the birth of the * Old Pretender,* 
brought about 

222. THe Revolution, 1688.— William, B-inee of Orange, son- 
in-law of James, was now invited to England by the Whigs, and 
landed with a Dutch army at Torbay. James fled the kingdom. 
After a short interregnum, William and Mary were crowned ia June 
1689. Those clergymen who would not take the oath of a!]»giance 
were termed Non-jurors. 

223. "WXLKZ A.BC ZIZ. and MASTZZ., >689-l 702.— William 
was Prince of Orange and Stadtholder of the Netherlands. He 
was the son of William II. of Holland, and of Mary, daughter of 
Charles I. His wife, whom he had married in 1677, was James II.'s 
eldest daughter, by his first wife, Anne Hyde. Though he esta- 
blished the liberties of England on a firm basis, his rare qualities as 
a ruler could never wholly reconcile his English subjects to his cold 
and ungenial manners. Mary was more popular, but had very little 
share in the power. Her position as the daughter of James II. and 
the wife of William III. was perplexing, and she appears to have 
been a better wife than child. She died in 1694, from which date 
William reigned alone. 

224. Tbe Toleration Act, 1689. — Kelisvei^ T)\fiA«i^\«% ^<i^^ 
took the Oatbe of Allegiance and SupreniayGy axAxoai^ft ^^^^'S^jmSmssv 
against transabstAnti&tion, from all penal Btatevx^^a ^«iRjC\a% "^^s^a 

exercise and profession of their religion. 
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225. Battle of KUlieorankie, 1689.— William's troops, under 
Mackay, were here defeated by the famous Viscount Dundee (G-raham 
of Claverhouse), who took the field in James's favour. But the 
leader fell in the %ht, and Scotland submitted to the king. 

226. Slegre of Kondonderry, 1689.— James, supplied with 
arms and money by Louis XIV., had landed in Ireland. He besieged 
Londonderry, which braved a painful siege, and was at last relieved 
by William's troops. 

227. Bill of Slgbts, 1689.— This has been styled the * third 
great Charter of English liberties.' It embodied the conditions on 
which the crown was offered to and accepted by William and Maiy. 
It declared that, without the consent of Parliament, the suspending of 
or dispensing with laws, the levy of taxes, and the maintenance of s 
standing army in time of peace, were illegal. It insisted, among 
other things, upon the right of subjects to petition the king, upon 
free elections of members of Parliament, freedom of debate, and fre- 
quent sessions, and upon the impartial impanelment and returning 
of jurors. 

228. Battle of the Boyne, 1690.— William defeated James, 
and lost his general, Schomberg. James escaped to France, where he 
died in 1701. 

229. Battle of Augrbrim, 1691.— Won by Ginkel, William's 
general, over the French troops, under St. Euth. This waa the last 
battle fought for James in Ireland. The capitulation of Liimerick, 
two months after, closed hostilities, and completed the expulsion of 
the Jacobite standard from that country. 

230. The Jacobites. — By this name the adherents of James 
were now known. They must not be confounded with the Jacobins, 
who were advanced republicans during the great French Revolution. 

231. Massacre of Glencoe, 1692.— With a view of indudng 
the Highlanders to lay down their arms, an indemnity was offered to 
those who took the oaths of allegiance by a certain date. Mclan, of 
Glencoe, who, by an accident, did not arrive in time, fell a victim to 
the hatred of the Master of Stair, Secretary of State, and was mas- 
sacred with his clan. This act, for which William was not wholly to 
blame, made him very unpopular. 

232. Battle of Iia Hogrue, 1692.— War had been declared 
against Louis, chiefly on account of the support given by him to the 
Jn-cobito cause. In 1690 the English and Dutch fleets had been de- 

foateJ hy tho French off Boachy Head. In \.\i\a \i^ttlQ the French 
fleet, under Tourville, was defeated \)y XdioATVjX ^\\s^<?^. 
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233. Tbe Trtenntal Act, 1694. — ^Limited the duration of a 
Parliament to three years. It remained law till the reign of George I., 
when the Septennial Act was substituted for it. {See p. 59, s. 251.) 

234. Peace of Ryswlck, 1697. — Suspended hostilities with 
B'rance. Spain, Holland, and Germany were also parties to it. Louis 
igreed to acknowledge William, and to refrain from intriguing 
igainst him. The war had not been a fortunate one, the English 
troops having been defeated at Stelnkirk in 1692, and at ILanden 
in 1693. 

235. Tbe First Partition Treaty, 1698.— Charles II. of 
Spain was supposed to be at the point of death. A treaty was ac- 
3ordingly entered into between William and Louis, for dividing the 
Spanish dominions between the Dauphin of France, the Archduke 
Charles (afterwards Charles III. of Spain), and the Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria. 

236. Tbe Second Partition Treaty, 1700.— The Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria died suddenly, and a second Partition Treaty was 
entered into to divide the Spanish territories between the other two. 

237. — Tbe Grand Alliance, 1 701. — After the Partition Treaties, 
the King of Spain left his entire dominions to Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
second son of the Dauphin. This brought France to the side of 
Spain, and led to an alliance between England, Austria, and Hol- 
land, to support the olaim of the Archduke Charles of Austria to 
the Spanish throne. 

238. Tbe Act of Setttement, 1701.— By the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester, the only surviving child of the Princess Anne 
(afterwards Queen Anne), it became necessary to provide for the 
succession at her death. An Act was accordingly passed to 
exclude the Catholic Stuart line from the throne, settling the 
crown upon the Electress Sophia of Hanover, the Protestant 
granddaughter of James I., through his eldest daughter Eliza- 
beth, who had married the Elector Palatine. Several important 
additions to the Bill of Rights (See p. 64,. s. 227) were included 
in this Act. The commissions of judges, for example, were to 
run during good behaviour {guamdiu se bene gesserint) ; but they 
might be removed upon an address of both Houses. 

239. Tbe Vational Bebt. — Is generally considered to date 
from the reign of William III. It was a little more than a million 
at the time of the Revolution. In 1697 it Iv^kd. T\^«tk. \ft ^^■^^^'aS. 
millions. It originated, however, in. t1io m\STiia.Ti'a%cc\«^\. ^^'^ '^^ 
two preceding reigns, and has been incroased "Vi^ «2^ ^^ -^«sa» >^ 
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which this country has since been engaged, and especially by the 
French revolutionary war. It now (1870) amounta to 749,814,1332. ; 
interest, 26,650,253/. annually. 

240. AXVm, 1702-1714.— Second daughter of James II., by his 
first wife, Anne Hyde ; married Prince Oeorge of Xleiiiiiark 
in 1683. Her abilities were moderate, her nature indolent, but she 
was amiable and generous. 

241. IVar of tbe Spanlsb Succession, 1702-1713. — In pur- 
suance of the Grand AUiance (See p. 55, s. 237), war was declared 
against France and Spain. John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
commanded the forces of the Allies. 

242. Battle of 81enlielm» 1704.— Marlborough defeated Tal- 
lard. 

243. Battte of RamUlles, 1706.— Marlborough defeated Ville- 
roy. 

244. The JLet of Union, 1707.— United England with Scotland 
as one kingdom, under the name of Great Britain. The succes- 
sion was to remain vested in the House of Hanoyer ; there was to 
be one Parliament, to which Scotland was to send sixteen peers and 
forty-five commoners ; both nations were to have equal freedom of 
trade, and the Scotch were to retain their religion and civil laws. 

245. Battle of Oudenarde, 1708. — Marlborough defeated 
Venddme. 

246. Battle of BCalplaquet, 1709.— Marlborough defeated 
Villars. 

247. Treaty of Vtreebt, 1713. — Concluded the war of the 
Spanish Succession. France acknowledged the Hanoverian succes- 
sion; Spain was to be held by Louis' grandson (Philip V.), but 
France and Spain were never to be united under one sovereign. 
Minorca and Gibraltar (which latter, during this war, had been 
taken by Admiral Sir G. Eooke in 1704) were ceded to this countiy 
by Spain ; Hudson's Bay Territory, Kova Scotia, and Newfoundland 
by France. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THS BOirSS OF BAirOVSR, 1714- 

248. OBOR6B Z., 1714-1727.— Was the son of the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, on whom the succession devolved by the Act of 
Settlement. {See p. 55, s. 238.) His wife was Sopliia Dorotbea 
of Zelly whom he married in 1682. He was brave, and possessed 
of considerable ability, but was unpopular in England on account 
of his German habits and manners. 

249. ZUirl of BCar*s Sebelllon, 1715.— This was in favour 
of James, commonly called the ' Old Pretender,' son of James II. by 
Mary d'Este, his second wife. Another rising took place in the 
north of England, under Mr. Forster and the Earl of Derwentwater. 
Mar was defeated by the Royalists at the Battle of Slierlflfinuir. 
On the same day the royal troops defeated Derwentwater at Preston, 
and that unfortunate young nobleman. Lord Kenmure, and thirty 
others, were afterwards executed. 

250. Tlie Blot Act, 1715. — ^Passed to prevent the frequent 
disturbances arising from disorderly political assemblies. 

251. Tbe Septennial Act, 1716.~Pas8ed in the fear that, under 
the Triennial Act of 1694 {See -p. 55, s. 233), the Jacobites would 
come into power. It enabled Parliament to sit seven years without 
a dissolution. This is the present arrangement. 

252. Tlie Triple and Quadmple AUlances, 1717, 1718. — 
Between Great Britain, France, Austria, and Holland, to prevent 
Philip of Spain from violating the Treaty of Utrecht. {See p. 56, 
8. 247.) 

253. Tbe Soutb Sea Scbeme, or Bubble, 1720. — This was 
an association for carrying on a trade with the countries situate along 
the Pacific In return for the exclusive right to do this, the Com- 
pany were to take the responsibility of the National Debt. By the 
dishonourable devices of the Directors, London was filled with specu- 
lators, and numerous schemes were projected, m \tKv\».\AW5L ^1 ^'^ 
South Sea scheme. Thousands of familiea «^wa xxixa.^ V3 'Cov^ 
vpular mania. 
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254. OBOR6B ZZ., 1727-1760.— Was the only son of G^eorge I 
by Sophia Dorothea of Zell. Married Caroline of Anspaeh. 

No less German in his manners than his father, he possessed 
great personal courage, and was the last English king that appearec 
in battle. 

255. IVar with Spain, 1739-1748. — ^Arose from the contm 
band trade carried on by this country with the Spanish colonies. Ii 
1739 Admiral Vernon took Porto Bello with six ships, and in 1741 
an unsuccessful attack was made on Carthagena. Admiral Ansoi 
at this time circumnavigated the globe in the ' Centurion,* and tool 
a Spanish treasure ship worth 300,000/. 

256. IVar of tbe Austrian Succession, 1740-1748. — B^ 
a decree of 1713, styled the * Pragmatic Sanction,' the Empero: 
Charles VI. of Germany had secured the succession of his hereditar 
dominions to his daughter, Maria Theresa. This, at his death, ga^) 
rise to the war of the Austrian Succession, in which England anc 
Holland espoused the cause of Maria Theresa against the Elector o 
Bavaria and Frederick of Prussia, who were supported by France aiM 
Spain. Frederick of Prussia claimed Silesia. 

257. Battle of Dettinyen, 1743. — ^The French, under Marsha 
Noailles, were defeated by the Allies, commanded by King Gheorge ii 
person. But this advantage was soon after more than counterbalancet 
by the 

258. Battle of Fontenoy, 1745, in which Marshal Saxe de 
feated the Duke of Cumberland. This was the worst defeat we eve 
sustained at the hands of France. 

259. BebeUion of tlie Toun^ Pretender, 1745-1746.— Thi 
was Charles Edward, grandson of James II., also called tiie 'Touni 
Chevalier,* who landed at Scotland, and was crowned in Edinburgh. 

260. Battle of Preston Pans, 1745 — The king^s troope, nnde 
Sir John Cope, were defeated by Charles Edward. 

261. Battte of CuUoden, 1746.— The Duke of Cumbeilani 
here finally overthrew the Pretender, who escaped to France. H 
died at Home, in 1788. 

262. Treaty of Alx-la-CbapeUe, 1748.— In 1746 actions too! 
place off Finisterre under Anson, and at Belle Isle under Hawke, i 
which the English were victorious. The Spanish war and the wa 
of the Austrian Succession were finally terminated by the Treaty c 
Aix-la-Chapelle between England, Holland, and Austria, and Franc 
and Spain. Its chief features were \hA mutual restoration of coi 

guests; tbe /ortifications of Dunkirk w«re \o\ift^enis^iM^iaa^\ vd^^ 
■Kyng of Prussia was to retain Silesia. 
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263. BostUittes in India, 1746-1757.— During the war of the 

Austrian Succession, hostilities had broken out in India between the 
English and French settlers ; and, at first, the English cause seemed 
hopeless. By the Capture of Arcot, Clive, who then appeared 
upon the scene, retrieved the English fortunes. 

In 1757 Glive fought the Battle of Plassey, defeating Surajah 
Dowlah, the infamous hero of the Blaok Bole of Calcutta* a 
dungeon eighteen feet square, into wl»ch he crowded 146 English- 
men, of whom 123 di«d before morning. From Plassey dates the 
foundation of the British Indian Empire. 

264. Seven Tears' "War, 1756-1763.— The attacks made by 
the French up«n the English North American settlements led to a 
general European war, the chief combatants in which were Eng- 
land and Prussia on the one side, against France and Austria on 
the other. 

265. Bxpedition agrainst Minorca, 1756. — Admiral Byng 
having been despatched, under great disadvantages, to relieve 
Minorca, which kad been taken by the Due de Kichelieu, failed in 
the attempt, and was shot by sentence of a court-martiaJt. 

266. Tbe Blester Seven Convention* 1 757. — By this, Hanover 
was surrendered to the French, in consequence of the defeat of the 
Duke of Cumberland by the Due de Bichelieu. 

267. Battle of BCinden, 1 759. — ^Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
and Lord George Sackville defeated tbe French, but the victory was 
rendered incomplete through Lord George's insubordination. 

268. TaUngr of Quebec, 1759. — Both the French general, 
Montcalm, and the English general, Wolfe, were killed in this deci- 
sive battle, which resulted in the capture of all Canada by the 
English. 

269. OBOBGB IZZ., 1760-1820.— Was the grandscm of George 
II., his fathering Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died in 1751 ; 
married Cliarlotte SopMa of BCeoklenburgrli-Strelita in 

1761. His worst fault was the pertinacity with which he clui^ to 
opinions he had erroneously formed. On the whole, he was popular 
with his people. During part of his reign he was insane. 

270. Treaty of Paris, or Fontainebleau, 1763. — ^Terminated 
the Seven Years* War. By it England gained Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, P. Edward Island, 
and Senegal. Belle Isle, which had been takeiv itoim. ^^ ^^«si^cl 
in 1761, was given in exchange for MinoTca*, w[i^"S\Qac\^^a&^;^^ 
bjr Spain for tbe Havannah, 
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271- Proseontlon of Jobn lVilkes« 1763. — John Wilkes was 
member fur A3'lc8bury, and editor of a scurrilons paper called the 
* North Briton/ He was prosecuted for libelling the king, but es- 
caped by pleading his parliamentary privilege. Although a man of 
infamous character, he became for some years a popular hero. 

272. Tlie IVar of American XndependeneOf 1775-1783.— 
With a view of repairing the losses caused by the ' Seven Years* 
War/ England attempted to tax her American colonies; first a 
stamp tax was imposed (1765) and repealed ; after that a duty on 
tea (1767). Thereupon they revolted. 

273. Battle of Xiezliiffton, 1775. —This was the first encounter 
between the Colonists and the Hoyal troops. It waA followed by the 

274. Battte of Bunker** BUI, 1775.~The English defisated 
the Colonists ; but no decisive results succeeded. 

275. Bnrrender at Baratogra, 1777. — In 1776 the revolted 
colonies issuoil a Beolaratlon of Independence. George 
Washington, the American Commander-in-chief, was defeated at 
Brooklyn (1776) and Brandjrwine (1777), and the insurgent 
capital, Philadelphia, was taken. These successes were however 
counterbalanced by the disaster at Saratoga, where General Buigpyne 
surrendered with his troops to the American general Gates. 

276. Blegre of Gibraltar, 1 779-1 783.-*Spain and France had 
espoused the cause of the Americans. This led to the brilliant 
defence of Gibraltar by General Elliott, who held that fortress suc- 
cessfully for nearly three years against the combined fleets and 
armies of Franco and Spain, until the siege was raised by Lord 
Howe, in February 1783. 

277. Tbe ' XTo-Popery * Riots, 1780. — In consequence of the 
abolition of a penal enactment against the Boman Cathohcs, the 
rabble, inflamed by the speeches of Lord George Gordon and others, 
committed many acts of violence. Prisons were broken open, houses 
and Koman Catholic chapels burned and pillaged, and the metropolis 
was for some days under the absolute control of a lawless mob. 

278. Battle of Tork Town, 1781. — Lord Cornwallis surren- 
dered to the combined army of the French and Americans under 
Count Rochambeau and General George Washington. 

279. Treaties of Versailles, 1783.— Between England, the 
United States, Spain, France, and Holland. England recognised 
the United States of America. France received St. Lucia, Tobago, 
dbandemagore, and Pondicherry,\n exc\\aLnge for Dominica, Grenada, 

8k Vincent, and other West Indian IsVa-nds. ^i^2!m T^wj^ltWv^ 
Minorca, and Holland all her posBe»ft\oTi» ^^ce^^^e^^VMsi* 
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280. Zmpeacliment of IVarren Bastlnffs, 1786. — Warrea 
Hastings was Grovemor-General of India. He was accused of cruelty 
and misgovemment ; and impeached by Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and 
others. His trial, which commenced in 1788, was prolonged until 
1795, when he was acquitted, and pensioned by the East India 
Company. 

281. 'Wan witb France, 1793-1803, 1803-1815.— Commenced 
shortly after the execution of Louis XVI., in 1793 ; and ended with 
the final downfall of Napoleon Bonaparte, in 181 5. 

282. Bowe's Victory of tbe Ist of June, 1794.— The Brest 
fleet were defeated offUshant, and twelve ships of the line captured. 

283. Captnre of the Cape, 1795. — The Dutch had leagued 
themselves with France, and war was declared with Holland. The 
Cape was taken by Admiral Elphinstone. 

284. Battle of Cape St. Vincent, 1797 (February 14). — War 
was declared against England by Spain, and the Spanish fleet were 
defeated by Admiral Sir John Jervis, aided by Nelson and CoUing- 
wood. 

285. Bank Bestrlotion BlU, 1797 (March).— To allow the 
Bcmk to pay in notes instead of specie. 

286. Mntiny at Bpltbead and tbe XTore, 1797 (April 6 and 
June 12). — The complaints of the seamen were bad pay, bad pro- 
Tisions, and general neglect. The first mutiny was quelled by Lord 
Howe ; the second, led by one Richard Parker, and more serious, 
was also quelled. The ringleaders were hanged. 

287. Battle of Camperdown, 1797 (October 11). — A victory 
of Admiral Duncan over the Dutch Admiral De Winter. 

288. Kord Bdward Fitzgrerald** Rebellion, 1798. — Arose 
from the disturbing infiuence of the French Revolution and opposi- 
tion made by England to legislative reform and extended commercial 
rights in Ireland. It was put down by the energy of Lord Corn- 
..wallis and General Lake, who finally defeated the insurgents at 
Vinegar Hill. Lord Edward was mortally wounded whilst being 
arrested, and died in prison before trial. 

289. Battte of tbe irUe, or Abouklr, 1798.— Ended in the 
total defeat of the French fleet by Nelson. Nine line-of- battle ships 
fell into the hands of the English. This is held to be one of the 
.fifteen decisive battles of the world, and with it collapsed Bona- 
parte's projected empire in the East. 

290. Vblon of Bngrland and Ireland^ 17^^ (^^OcL^^rV^.— ^^^^>»> 
was chiefi/ the result of the Irish RebeWion. "B^ \3!m>^«3lvsvv <2S. "^i^^ 

.JParllaments o/ England and Ireland, it ^^.a «,xtov.tv%>'5^ ^^ "^'^'' 
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should be 100 Irish members in thf House of Commons, and 32 
the House of Lords, i.e. 28 peers and 4 bishops. 

291. Biege of Aore« 1799 (May 20). — ^Bonaparte was repnl 
by Sir Sidney Smith. 

292. Battle of Alexandria, 1801 (March 21).^The Erei 
were defeated by Sir Ealph Abercrombie. 

293. Battle of Copeiiliaffen, 1801 (April 2).— The Danish fl 
was defeated by Nelson. Eighteen vessels were taken or destroy 

294. Treaty of Amiens, 1802. — ^Between England and Frai 
Spain, and Holland. England restored all her colonial conquesti 
France, Spain, and Holland, retaining only Ceylon and Trinid 
The peace lasted until May 1803, when the war with France ^ 
renewed. 

295. Tbe Bouloflrne Flotilla, 1803. — ^Equipped by Bonapa 
for the invasion of England. The projeot came to nothing. 

296. Battle of Assaye, 1803. — A victory won by General 
Arthur Wellesley over the Mahrattas. 

297. Battle of TrafiOffar. 1805.— Eesulted in the total def 
of the combined French and Spanish fleeta by Nelson and Gollii 
wood. Nineteen vessels were taken or destroyed and 20,000 | 
soners were made, but Nelson was killed. 

298. Battte of Malda, 1806.~The French, under Begnier, w* 
defeated by Sir John Stuart. 

299. Secret Tre'aty of Tilsit, 1807. — Kussia, France, a 
Pnissia agreed to close their ports against England, and the Dai 
were to be compelled to place their fleet »at the disposal of 1 
French, who were in want of ships. To prevent this an Engli 
armament was sent to take charge of the Danish "fleet. The oppc 
tion of the Danes to this latter arrangement led to the 

800. Bombardment of Copenliagren, 1807. — The Danes s 
rendered their fleet to Gambier, Cathcart, and "Wellesley. 

801. Battto of Vlmiera, 1808.— England had allied herself 
Spain and Portugal against the French, and the Peninsular "^ 
commenced. After a battle gained by the English at Kolica, i 
Arthur Wellesley defeated Junot at Vimiera, and by the Conwe 
tion of Cintra the Frendi army evacuated Portu|^. 

802. Battle of Comnna, 1809 (January 16). — Soult was < 
feated by Sir John Moore, who was killed in the moment of victo 

303. Basque or Aix Beads, 1809 (April). — ^Lord Cochra 
here blew up four French ships of the line, and destroyed a number 
merchant and other vessels. 
^04, VTalclieren 8xpeaition« 1%(^9, — \^iA%t >>da '^i^J^ 
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Chatham and Sir B. Strachan, to attack Antwerp. It was a com- 
plete failure, which is said to have cost 20,000,000/. 

305. Battle of Talavera, 1809 (July 28).~Sir A. Wellesley 
defeated Victor, and was, in consequence, created Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

306. Battle of Biuaoo, 1810. — Wellington defeated Massena. 

307. Battle of Barossa, 1811 (March 5).^Graham defeated 
Victor. 

308. Battle of Fuentes d'Onoro, 1811 (May 3).— Wellington 
again defeated Massena, who was thereupon recalled by Napoleon. 

309. Battle of Albaera, 1811 (May 16).— Beresford defeated 
Soolt. 

310. CTaptnree of Cladad-Bodrlgro and Badajox, 1812 
(January 19 and April 6). — Both these towns were taken by Wel- 
lington. 

311. Battle of Balamanoa, 1812 (July 22) ^Wellington de- 

fisated Marmont. 

312. Battle of Vlttoria, 1813 (June 21).-T-Wellington de- 
feat^ Jourdan and Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain. 

313. Battle of tbe Psrrenees, 1813 (July 28).— Wellington 
defeated Massena. 

314. Battle of Toulouse, 1814 (April 10). — After gaining the 
Battle of Ortt&is (February 27)} Wellington advanced towards 
the G-aronne and defeated Soult at Toulouse. 

315. Treaty of Vaxis* 1814. — Between France, and England, 
Austria, Kussia, and Prussia. France was reduced to her bounda- 
riea of 1792. The Bourbons were restored ; Napoleon, retaining 
his title of emperor, retired to the island of Elba; and England 
gave back all her colonial conquests except the Mauritius, Tobago, 
Malta, and St. Lucia. 

316. Treatj of Obent, 1S14. — During the French war hostili- 
tiea had also broken out with America, chiefly on account of the 
right of search exercised by us for English seamen sennng in 
American vessels. The Treaty of G^hent effected a reconciliation. 

317. Battles of Quatre-Brae and UTaterloo, 1815. — Wel- 
lington defeated Napoleon, who had returned from Elba. This war 
is called the *"War of the Hundred Days,' that period having elapsed 
since Napoleon's escape. After his defeat at Waterloo he surren- 
dered himself to the English, and was sent into exile at St. Helena^ 
under charge at first of Admiral Cock.\)um, «ii^, ^^«t \!Ms\., 'S\t 
"Hudson Lowe. There be died, six years aiter^Sixd^/vcL \%>^\« 

SJ8. Treaty of PmrLh 1815.— Between "£Ta.iiC«>, ^.\A ^Sio!^^^^ 
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Austria, Kussia, and Prussia. France was reduced to her boundaries 
of 1 790. She was to pay the expenses of the war, to maintain 150,000 
of the allied forces in her frontier fortresses for five years, and to 
compensate the different powers for the spoliations they had suf&ied 
at her hands. 

319. Bombardment of AlglerSf 1816. — ^To suppress the Alge- 
rine pirates, Admiral Lord Exmouth bombarded Algiers, and obliged 
the Dey to release over 1,000 Christian slaves. 

320. asOROB ZV., 1820-1830.— The eldest son of G^ecnge 
III. ; married, in 1795, to Caroline of Branswlok. The ' First 
Gentleman in Europe,' as his admirers styled him, was, nevertheless, 
profligate and prodigal, and has little claim to the respect of pos- 
terity. He had been Prince Kegent since February 1811, in eon- 
sequence of the old king's insanity. 

321. Tbe Cato Street Conspiraeyf 1820 ^After the peaoD 

of 1815 much distress prevailed. The cessation of war threw many 
out of employ, taxes were heavy, and bread was dear. The Gate 
Street conspiracy by Thistlewood and others to assassinate the 
Ministers, and form a new Grovemment, was one result of the popa- 
hir disquiet. It became known to the authorities in time, and the 
chief conspirators were executed. 

322. Tbe Trial of Queen Caroline, 1820. — The queen had 
been separated from her husband in 1797. On his accession in 
1820 she claimed her rights. She was met by charges of immo- 
rality, and a bill was introduced for her degradation. Owing to the 
able defence of her advocates, it was abandoned. She died in 1821. 

323. "War witb Burmabf 1824-1826. — Arose from certain did* 
putes respecting frontiers between the Burmese and the Bast India 
Company. By the treaty which concluded it, Assam, Aracan, and 
Tenasserim were added to the British possessions. 

324. "War witb Tnrkej-f 1827. — Greede had revolted againit 
Turkey. England, France, and Eussia espoused the cause of tha 
Greeks, and defeated the Turkish and Egyptian fleet, under Ibmihna 
Pasha, in the Bay of XTavarino. This brought about tlie inda- 
pendence of Greece. 

325. Tbe Catbolio Bmancipation BiU, 1829.-:-In 1828 ths 
Corporation and Test Acts of Charles II.'s reign (see pp. 60, 51, ■. 
199, 210) were repealed By the Catholic Emancipation Bill of Sir 

Jicbert, then Mr. Peel, Roman Catholics were rendered eligible for 
soiits in Parliament, and ofiices generaVVj^'wvOcv V^aa «^^»^Q\i. of those 
of Regent, Lord Chancellor, and lioxd lAft\>lwi3Mi^ ^^'^ss^kMW^. 
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826. 'VSL&ZAM ZV^ 1830-1837.— Third son of George III..; 
married in 1818 to Adelaide Koulsa of Baxe Melnln§ren. 

He i^as a kind and homely monarch, cordial in his manner, and 
fond of his people. His disposition was better than his abilities. 

327. Tbe &eform Bill, 1832. — By this many of the smaller 
and less important boroughs were disfranchised, and the number 
of members returned in others reduced. The memberships thus ob- 
tained were transferred to the more populous counties, and various 
new boroughs were created. The franchise was extended so as to 
take in the middle class generally. Votes were given to ten-pound 
honseholders in the towns ; and in the counties to tenants paying a 
rent of 50/.. per annum, or owning land worth 10^. per annum. 
Measures of a similar kind were passed for Scotland and Ireland. 

328. Abolition of Slavery, 1833.— This had been set on foot 
by Mr. Wilberforce as early as 1787. He died while the measure 
was in progress. Though no less than 20,000,000/. was voted as com- 
pensation to the slave-owners, they were still considerable losers — 

(1) because their slaves cost them more than they received ; and 

(2) because the freed slaves would not work so hard in a free state 
«8 they had been obliged to do in a state of slavery. 

329. Tbe Xfew Voor Xiaw, 1834. — The Local Boards were 
placed under Government control. The system of indiscriminate 
out-door relief was done away with, and unions were formed in 
which able-bodied paupers could earn support by labour. 

830. Tbe Quadruple Allianoe, 1834. — ^Between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to secure the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal to Isabella II. and Maria, against Dons Carlos and Miguel, 
who respectively laid claim to them. 

831. VZCTORZA, 1837.— Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George III. ; married, in 1840, to her cousin, Prince 
Albert* of Baxe Cobur§r Ootba, styled, in 1857, the *■ Prince 
Consort.' 

832. Rebellion in Canada, 1837. — The intention of the insur- 
gents was to found a republic. The attempt was, however, speedily 
suppressed. It resulted in the union of Up}^)er and Lower Canada, 
and the change of the seat of government from Quebec to Montreal 
(1841). 

333. Tbe Cbartlete, 1838. — A body of the working cla8%e%^'^\s5^ 
obtained their name from the 'Peoples CVivvrter^ '«w\iv3si ^«^ ^^- 
manded — tbe six points of which "were, * (^1^ 'V3TiYvet^«\^\)S«^"^'>'^ 
^ote bjr Ballot, (8) Annual Parliaments, (4)Pa^menX. ol^6V^^«ixN»r 

F 2 
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tives, (5) Abolition of the Members* Property Qualification, and (( 
Equal Electoral Districts/ They committed many outrages. In 184 
a procession of some 20,000 carried a monster petition to Parliamen 
and serious disturbances were anticipated. The preventiye measnn 
of the Government were, however, equal to the occasion, and no riot 
of any importance ensued. 

334. First Clilnese "War, 1840 (June). — In endeavouring 1 
put a stop to the pernicious trade in opium, the Chinese Groven 
ment seized and imprisoned certain British opium-traders. A wi 
followed, which was concluded by the Veaoe of xrankin (1842 
Under this the Chinese ceded Hong Kong to England, paid 4,000,600 
to the expenses of the war, and opened Canton, Amoy, Ningp 
Foochoo, and Shanghai to the trade of all nations. 

335. Treaty of Constantinople, 1840 (July 15).— Betwee 
England, Austria, Prussia, and Eussia, to protect the Sultan, againf 
whom the Viceroy of Egypt had revolted. Beyrout and Acre wei 
in consequence bombarded by Admiral Stopford and Sir C. Napiei 
This had the effect of obliging the Viceroy to evacuate Syria, whic 
he had overrun. 

336. Tbe Affglian "VTar, 1841-1842.— The English had ii 
terfered in the affairs of Cabul. The Affghans accordingly n 
belled and massacred the English at Kbyber Pass, but a successfti 
avenging expedition was despatched against them under Nott am 
PoUock. Several of the native states afterwards took up arms. 

837. "VTar with Bcinde, 1843.— The forces of the Ameer 
of Scinde were defeated by Sir Charles Napier at BCeaaiee an* 
Bnbbat and Scinde was annexed to the Indian Empire. 

838. Tbe First Bikb War, 1845-1846.— The Sikhs firgt al 
tacked the British at Ferozepore. After the battle of BCoodkM 
in which Sir Robert Sale received woimds of which he afterward 
died, the English won the battles of Feroxesbab, Alinraly an 
Sobraon* the last named terminating the war. 

839. Repeal of tbe Com Ibaws, 1846. The restrictions plaoec 
on the importation of foreign com pressed heavily on the countiy 
Great efforts were made for some years by the ' Anti-Com-&ai 
Keague/an association which was formed at Manchester in 1838 
to procure its free importation. In 1846, by the conversion of Si 
Robert Peel to the cause, its efforts were crowned with success 
and a small fixed duty was substituted for the sliding scale thei 

in force. 
340, Sepeal of Sugrar l>i&tie« asi<l'Sa-v\«aAJkiQiiilrfK«%,\^V 
Mid 1 849, By the fur jaer measure, 'paiase^'Vi^ Xat^ "i .^Ejoask^^Icrk 
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dare-grown sugar was imported into England at the same duty as 
from British colonies. By the latter, foreign vessels were admitted 
to all the privileges of British ships. 

341. Tbe Second BiUi "Vrar, 1848-1849.— In 1848 war broke 
out again, and battles at Xennyreey Ramnuffffer, and Cbillan- 
wallali were followed by the complete defeat of the Sikhs by Lord 
Gongh at CkM>jerat (1849). The Punjaub was, in consequence, 
annexed to the Indian Empire. Hangoon and Pegu were gained in 
a subsequent IVar wltli Burmali in 1851-3 ; and in 1856 the 
kingdom of Oude was added to the British territories. 

842. Tlie Crimean IVar, 1854-1856. — Arose from the designs 
of Russia upon Turkey, for whose protection England and France, in 
1854, entered into an offensive ancf defensive alliance. They were 
joined in 1855 by Sardinia^. The English forces were successively 
commanded by Lord Kaglan, General Simpson, and General Cod- 
rington ; the French by Marshal St. Amaud, General Canrobert, and 
General Pelissier. The Eussians were defeated at Alma* Bala- 
eiawaf and Znkernian ; but these advantages were counterbalanced 
by the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Siuope, and the capitula- 
tion of Ears, long held gallantly by General Williams. War was 
terminated by the Taking: of Sebastopol« and the Treatj ef 
Varis (1856), between Russia, and England, France, Austria, Sar- 
dinia, and Turkey. By this treaty the Danubian Principalities 
(Moldavia and Wallachia) were withdrawn from the protectorate 
of Russia ; the fortifications of Sebastopol were to be demolished ; 
and neither Russia nor Turkey permitted to maintain any ships of 
wax on the Black Sea. In 1856 the Crimea was evacuated. 

843. Tbe Second and Tbird Clilnese UTars, 1856-1858; 
1859-1860. — Commenced by an outrage of the Chinese on the 
British flag. After the taking of Canton peace was concluded by 
the Treaty of Tien-sin (1858). As this was not observed, the 
war recommenced in 1859. The Taku Forts were captured, Pekin 
was invested and surrendered, and hostilities ceased with the ratifi- 
cation of the above-mentioned treaty, and the Convention of 
Pekin (1860). 

344. Tbe Indian Mutiny, 1856-1858.— In 1856 broke out the 
terrible mutiny of the Sepoys, arising from various causes, but chiefly 
from the fancied disregard by the English of their religious ideas. 
Brutal massacres of the Europeans took place in 1857 at Belbi, 
Meemtf ImtknofWf and Cawnpore. By t\iQ ^^oxxr Qi'&w^<daE)i^> 
Ontram, Lawrence, and other ofl&cers, made lYbvatnoxva V3 >i>as« «*>" 
ationa in this unhappy outbreak, it was allast tta^^x^^a^'"^^'^'^^'^' 
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The Gt)Temment of India then passed from the East India Companjr 
into the hands of the Crown. 

345. Tbe Volunteer Movement, 1859. — Originated in the 
fears of French invasion, resulting from the anti-English feeling in 
France, after Orsini's attempt to assassinate Napoleon IIL Corps of 
rifle volunteers were rapidly formed in all parts of the countiy. 
The movement has endured to the present time (1870). In 1860 
the force numbered 190,000 men, and an annual camp is still 
formed at Wimbledon. 

346. BeatH of Prince Albert, 1861.~Married to the Queen 
in 1840, Prince Albert was deservedly respected by the people of his 
adoption. At his suggestion were commenced the International 
Exhibitions which, since the first in 1851, have been so general. 

347. Tlie Revised Bducational Code, 1861.~Establi8h6d 
in consequence of the Eeport of the Commission appointed to enquire 
into the state of popular education. It was very ill received by the 
clergy and schoolmasters, and a compromise was finally made. 

348. Tbe Cotton Famine, 1861-1865.— Eesulted from the 
reduction in the supply of cotton, caused by the American Civil 
War (1861-5). Great distress ensued in the Lancashire dist^ic^ 
and thousands of operatives were thrown out of work. The liberal 
subscriptions which flowed in from all parts of the country tended 
greatly to alleviate the misery of this calamity. 

349. Tbe Fenian Brotberliood, 1863. — An association formed 
in America, chiefly by Irish emigrants, with the intention of revo- 
lutionising Ireland. The presumed chief, or * head-centre/ is one 
James Stephens. Many of them have at different times been 
arrested. In 1867 they rose in Ireland, but were suppressed, and ' 
in the same year they caused great loss of life by blowing in the wall 
of Clerkenwell prison, with the intent of releasing prisoners. In 
1866 and in the present year (1870) they made unsuccessful attempts 
upon Canada. 

350. Tbe Jamaica Mutiny, 1865. — An insurrection of the 
black population of Jamaica, who committed many atrocities. It 
was eventually suppressed, and some two hundred rebels were shot 
The G-overnor of the island. General Eyre, by whose energy this 
was mainly effected, was recalled in 1866, upon a charge of undue 
severity, but the grand jury rejected the bill of indictment against 
him. 

361. The Reform Bill, 1867. — After several attempts on the 
part, of the Liberals and of tho CoxvaexvaXAN^a, ^ m««ATa« q1 T^^<cstm, 
oxi tbe basis uf household and teiv-^^raA. awS&ca^^^-^^&VDXro^^iRs^ 
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by Mr. Disraeli and passed by both Houses. The effect was to lower 
the franchise considerably. In 1868 bills of a like nature -vere 
passed for Ireland and Scotland. No change was made in the num- 
ber of Irish seats, but the number of English seats was decreased, 
and the surplus transferred to Scotland. 

352. Tlie AbyMinian Expedition, 1868. — Had its origin in 
tlie detention of certain English captives by Theodoros, Emperor of 
Abyssinia. An expedition under Sir Robert Napier, now Lord 
Napier of Magdala, was despatched to Abyssinia to enforce their 
release, and the campaign terminated with the Takings of Mag:- 
tfala* a strong fortress, the death of Theodo;^s, q,nd the liberation 
of his prisoners. 

353. BlsestabUslmieiit and BUendowment of the Xrisli 
Cntnrcby 1869. — The state of the Irish Church had long engaged 
attention. A Bill for disestablishing and disendowing it was intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone, .and ultimately passed during his premier- 
ehip, which commenced in 1868. 

354: Tbo landlord* and Tenant (Ireland) Act* 1870. — 
This was an Act passed with a yiew to establish more harmonious 
relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland, "by rejgulating the 
occupation and ownership of land. 

355. Tbe Blementary Bdueatlon Aot, 1870. — An important 
measure providing for public elementary education in England and 
\|^ale8. 

356. Tbe Supplemental Treaties, 1870.— ^These were con- 
eluded by Great Britain with France and Prussia respectively, at 
the commencement of the Eranco-Prussian War of 1870, in order to 
record her determination to maintain the independence and neu- 
trality of Belgium as prescribed in a previous treaty (] 839), between 
Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and "Belghmi. ' If Belgium 

is invaded by either France or Prussia during the war, Great Britain 

... 

is bound to assist the non-invading belligerent in expelling the 
invader. • • 
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A LIST OF THE SOVEEEIGNS OF EUEOPE IN THE 

YEAE 1870. 



Country 


Name 


Title 


Austria . 




• 


Francis Joseph I. 


Emperor. 


Belgium . 




» 


Leopold n. • • 


King. 


Denmark 




1 


Christian IX. . 


i$ 


France* . 




1 


Napoleon III. . 


Emperor. 


Great Britain . 




1 


Victoria , . , 


Queen. 


Greece . 




1 


George I. 


King. 


Italy . 




1 


Victor Emmanuel 11. 


)f 


Netherlands 




1 


William m. . 


»i 


Papal Statest 




> 


Pius IX. 


Pope, • 


Portugal . 




1 


Luis I. • . . 


King. 


Prussia . 




k 


William L 


ft 


Eussia . . 






Alexander 11. . 


Emperor. 


Spain 1 . 




» 


— 


— 


Sweden and Norway 


Charles XV. . 


King. 


Turkey . 


Abdul-Azis . 


Sultan. 







* Napoleon m., nntil recently Emperor of France, lost his tLrooe in 1870, 
after the capitnlation of Sedan, and became the prisoner of the King of Pmasia. 
t The Papal States are now, Octo\)er ISTO, incorporated with the kingd<»n of 
-?ta7jr^ and the Pope has practically no temporal aoveteVgnfcs. 
/ Spain ia at present under a proviaions^ goNcxmnssoLXi, wA ^<b xyomn^ 
^heretoTQ vacant. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Bira&xsB coirsTXTUTzoiriiA bistort. 

A. SKBTCH OF THE FRINCIPAI. ETBNTS IN THE HISTOBT OF THE RISE 
AND PBOGBESS OF THE BBTTISH CONSTITUTION. 

Tbe Biitlsli and Koman Periods. — Of the government of 
Britain under its aboriginal inhabitants little can be affirmed with 
certainty. The country, it appears, was divided into a number of 
petty states, having each its separate chieftain, and uniting, in cases 
of common danger under a common ruler. Cassivelaunus, for in- 
stance, was elected to the command of the south-eastern parts of 
the island upon the second invasion of Julius Csesar, B.C. 54. That 
the succession to the rulership of a state did not exclude females 
may be gathered from the fact that Prasatagus, King of the Iceni, 
was succeeded by his wife, Boadicea. 

Great influence seems to have been exercised over both the chiefs 
and their subjects by the Druids, or priesthood. These were the 
educators of youth and the arbiters of disputes. They decided public 
and private causes, and pronounced sentence of excommunication 
upon all who refused to obey their decrees. 

During the Koman period Britain was a military colony of the 
Roman empire, and its government was administered by Koman 
officers. The British government was not superseded, but to a cer- 
tain extent existed along with that introduced by the conquerors, 
whose policy it was to adapt themselves, as far as possible, to the 
forms of government which prevailed in the territories they sub- 
dued. 

Towards the latter part of the Eoman occupation the country 
was included in the Prefecture of Graul, and divided into five 
provinces, viz. : — 1. Britannia Prima (^BoutYi ot ^^ '\!^a»ssiK^ ^sc^Sv. 
tbe Briatol Channel); 2. Britannia Secunda i^«\^% «q.\ ^^-vs^^ 
djacent counUea) ; 3. Flavia CtBsariensis Vjafti^X. ^'^ ^t\X»ss»». 
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Secunda, and bounded on the south by the Thames, and on 
the north by the Mersey and the Humber) ; 4. Maxima Casariensis 
(between the Humber and the Mersey, and Hadrian's Wall) ; and 
5. Valentia (from Hadrian's Wall to the Wall of Antoninus). A sixth 
province, Vespasiana^ lying to the north of the Wall of Antoninus, is 
mentioned by early writers ; but the district thus situated was never 
long under the Roman dominion. 

Each of the five provinces named above had its principal town, 
which was the seat of government. The three first were under the 
rule of FrcBsides (presidents) ; the two last under Consulares (consular 
officers) ; and the whole were governed by a supreme officer styled the 
Vicaritcs (deputy), who resided at York, and was himself subject to 
the Prefect of Gaul. There were three chief military officers — ^the 
Comes Britanniarum (Count of the Britons), who was Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces ; the Ihcjc Britanniarum (Duke of the Britons), 
charged with the defence of Hadrian's Wall against the Picts and 
Scots ; and the Comes lAttoris Saxonici (Count of the Saxon Shore), 
who kept the coast from Brancaster to Pevensey against the Saxon 
pirates. 

The towns were divided into MunUnpiay Coloni(Sf Civitatea Latw 
jure donatcBy and Cmtates Stipendiaries, The first and second were 
chiefly inhabited by Bomans, the third and fourth by a mixed popu- 
lation. The difference between the Municipia and Colonia was 
slight: in both the inhabitants had the rights of Roman citizens, 
chose their own magistrates, and enacted their own laws. The 
dvitates Laiiojure donat<B ranked below these ; but they possessed 
certain privileges enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants of Latium, which 
raised them above the Stipend iaria. The Stipendiarus were the 
lowest of all, and the inhabitants paid tribute. For the names of 
the different towns, thirty-three of which have been preserved, the 
reader is referred to the map of Britain during the Roman period.* 

Tlie AnfrlcHSaxon Veriod. — During the period which preceded 
the dissolution of the Heptarchy the forms of government of England 

* The Latin titles of these towns are as follows : — Municipia (2) : Eboncain, 
Verulaminm. Colonice (9): Londininm, Camalodnnnm, ButupiaB, Aqtue Soils, 
Isca Silurum, Lindum, Deva, Glevum, and Camboricnm. CivitcUes Latio jmrt 
donatce (10) : Dumomagus or DurobrivBB, Catarractonum, Cambodunom, Ooc- 
cium, Lnguvallium, Theodosia (Dumbarton), Pteroton (Burgh Head, Moray- 
shire), Victoria (Dealgin Ross, Perthshire), Corinium, and Sorbiodunnm. 
Stipendiarice (12) : Venta Belgamm, Venta Icenorum, Venta Silurum, S^^>ii- 
^/um, Jfaridunum, Ragae or Rat8B,T)uro>reTTmm,Ti\vTVTO0cnioTTi\flTkS^ 
Damnonioram, Bremenium, VindonTmi, atvd ■DxaototWw. T>Da ivmosr ^sJL "Cm 
0appoeed Engliah equivalent towns are given on \)aftma^ ol'B«iaa5i'M*«i5u 
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were variable and uncertain. With the union of the seven kingiom^ 
under Egbert, the Anglo-Saxon conslitution may be said to have 
solidified. Under this the kingly dignity was elective; that is to 
say, the monarch was chosen by the nation. As a general rule, 
however, the nation elected the nearest heir, so that practically the 
succession was hereditary. The princes of the royal house were 
denominated Athdings, 

The people were divided into three classes — the eorh, nobles or 
gentry (with whom the clergy ranked) ; the ceorhy churls or yeomen ; 
and the theowes, or serfs. The executive government belonged almost 
entirely to the first class, which included several grades, the highest 
of which, the aldormen^ came next to royalty. Towards the close of 
the Anglo-Saxon period the bulk of the eorls came gradually to be 
known by the name of thanes. 

The highest tribunal was the IVltanagremot, or IVitan 
(assembly of wise men). This was convened at Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, and consisted chiefly of the nobility and clergy. 
It was an essentially aristocratic body, in which the churls had no 
place. It elected the king, who presided over it, made laws, levied 
taxes> raised land and sea forces, and concluded treaties. Every 
man could petition the Witanagemot, and it was the supreme court 
of justice, both in civil and criminal causes. 

The country was divided into counties (as at present), and these 
were subdivided into himdreds and tithings, the last being a union 
of ten families, every member of which was responsible for all the 
rest. This system of police was termed frankpledge, but its opera- 
tion is involved in obscurity. Each of the above-named three divi- 
sions had its court of justice — viz., the shire-7)wte^ or county court ; 
the hundred-mote, or hundred court; and the hall-mote, or manor 
court — ^thus affording a graduated scale of courts from the supreme 
Witan downwards. 

The most ordinary modes of trial were by compurgation, or wager 
of law, and by ordeal, or judgment of Q-od. By the first the accused 
was acquitted if he produced a number of compurgators, or fellow- 
swearers, who deposed upon oath to their belief in his innocence. 
Where this method was not held to be satisfactory, recourse was 
had to trial by ordeal. This was of two kinds — by fire and by 
water. In the ordeal by fire, the accused was obliged to carry a bar 
of red-hot iron for a certain distance, or to walk blindfold upon red- 
hot ploughshares ; in the ordeal by water, \ve -^'Bi^ o\X\^^\ft ^^Js»s\"^ 
bis arm into boiling water, or was east \)0\m3L \ii\-o «i. wiwt ^x ^-^^ 
If he BUBtained the &r8t three tests witYiout m^iirNf, oic \1 V^ «»"a^^ ^"^ 
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ihe last, he was acquitted ; if not, he was condemned to pay the 
|)enalty of the offence. The whole of the ordeal was superintended 
by a priest, and it is probable that the issue lay in his hands. 
A third mode of trial by ordeal, the administration of the connei, 
or * morsel of execration/ was also practised. The accused was re- 
quired to swallow a piece of consecrated bread or cheese, which, if 
he were guilty, was expected to choke him. 

The chief punishments were fines. These raried according to the 
magnitude of the offence. For murder there was a settled taiiif 
determining the value of a life in each degree. 

Tbe irorman Period. — With the Norman Conquest came the 
system of land-tenure known as the Feudal Bymteitnt n^eh 
already prevailed on the Continent, and was finally established is 
England towards the close of the reign of William I. (1086). Under 
this the sovereign became the supreme lord of the soil, which he 
parcelled out in fiefs to his vassals, who, in return, engaged to snpply 
him with military service during a given period of the year, to protect 
his family and person, and to aid him with their counseL Varioiis 
money payments were claimed in addition from the vassal under the 
heads of aidsj primer seisin or first fruits, relief s^ tcoA. fines for o^iflui- 
tion. The wardship of minors and the right to dispose of them ii 
marriage also belooged to the lord of the land ; and if the TSMal 
died without heirs, or committed any crime, the land returned to the 
lord by escheat. 

The immediate tenants of the crown were termed tenants ts 
capite, or in chief. These tenants-in-chief again assigned their lands 
to inferior tenants, on terms akin to those on which they held them. 
William the Conqueror greatly increased the regal power under the 
feudal system, by requiring the oath of fealty from these inferior 
tenants, as well as the tenants-in-chief. As a general rule of 
feudalism, the vassal only took the oath to the lord from, whom he 
held. 

Conjoined to the feudal system, and to some extent dependent oo 
it, came another importation from the Continent — ^the rigonNU 
Forest £aiv« of the Norman kings. By these, to use Blackstone's 
words, * the slaughter of a beast was made almost as penal as the 
death of a man.* Happily, at the present time only a trace of them 
survives in the game laws. But under the monarch who ' loved the 
tall deer as if he were their fatVier,' wh.o\e districts were depopu- 
Jated and despoiled to make him. paxVa SiTiSL c^waea. ^ 

To the Witanagemot of the Saxon ^ex\Q^ wsnwgoiiL^fi^ \!^ \ \ 
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measure, under the Normans, the Aula, or Curia Regis (King's 
Ck)urt), by which the king was assisted in making laws. Like the 
Saxon great council, it met at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
and was composed chiefly of the clergy and the tenants-in-chief. 
It was not, like the Witanagemot, the supreme tribunal; but a 
committee of it, presided over by an officer styled the Grand Jus- 
ticiary, and resembling our Lord Chief Justice, attended the king on 
all occasions to hear cases of appeal from the inferior courts. This 
committee gradually gave rise to our present courts of Exchequer, 
Common Pleas, Queen's Bench, and Chancery. Another alteration, 
conceded by the Conqueror to the Popish clergy, was the removal 
to a separate tribunal of spiritual cases, which in Anglo-Saxon times 
had been tried with the lay cases in the county courts. These last, 
with the hundred and manor courts, still continued to exist during 
the Norman Period. 

The Normans added another form of trial to those in use among 
the Saxons. This was the wager of battle. It resembled the duel 
of modem times, and the result was held to establish the guilt or 
innocence of the person accused. 

Tbe Boose of Plantayenet.* — The power of the Pope in 
England had greatly increased during the Norman period, and by 
the commencement of the Plantagenet era the Church had usurped 
Tarious important privileges. It claimed, in addition, the right of 
punishing the crimes of its members, but exercised it with so much 
indulgence that their lawlessness became notorious, and no less than 
100 murders were committed by the clergy alone in the first ten 
years of Henry n.'s reigo. 

Henry II. was the first king who opposed these ecclesiastical en- 
croachments, and his opposition was stimulated by thie difficulties 
placed in his way by Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, he succeeded in passing 
the famous Constitatioiis of Clarendon (1164). Among other 
things, it was enacted by these, that clergy accused of any crime 
should be tried by civil judges ; that no chief tenant of the 
crown should be excommunicated, or his lands put under interdict ; 
that bishops should be regarded as barons, and be subjected to 
the burthens belonging to that rank ; that no persons of any rank 
(and clergymen especially) should leave the realm without. t\sfi^ 
zoyal licence; that appeals from the spiiitM'BA. co\a\.^ ii\\ss>a\.^ N^^ 

* Do wbieh tbe Houses of York and LancaB^ec «te Va<a»ft»^ 
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(Carried to the king, and not to the Pope; and that the deigy 
should no longer pretend to the right of enforcing debts contracted 
by oaths or promise. To these Constitutions Becket gaye a reluc- 
tant assent; and, although they were not always carried out in 
succeeding reigns, they must, nevertheless, be regarded as the first 
important measure of ecclesiastical reform. 

The next notable act of Henry was the division of the coontiy 
into six circuits, and the appointment of justices in eyre or in iti»et% 
who travelled them for the purpose of trying cases (1176). This 
step was well timed. The before-mentioned committee of the Curia 
Begis was difficult of access and unsatisfactory in operation ; the 
county courts of the preceding periods were growing obsolete ; and 
Trial by Jury* to which the system of visiting judges gave greal 
facilities, was about to supersede the Norman custom of ordeal by 
battle. 

It will not be necessary to trace the origin of Trial by Jmy in 
Anglo-Saxon times. The * Assize of novel disseisin' in Henr/s 
reign was the first real approach to the now existing form. By this 
a suitor in civil cases who was unwilling to risk the ordesd by battle 
might refer his case to the verdict of a jury, who based their dea- 
sion, not onr the evidence of witnesses, but on their personal know- 
ledge of the facts. It was not until the reign of Edward III. that 
the witness and the juryman became distinct, and even long after 
this time the jurors were permitted to be individually acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case. 

• We now come to the most important constitutional erent of tiie 
Plantagenet era — the signing of Magna Charta (1215), which was 
finally brought about, under Henry's second son, John, by the in- 
creasing rigour of the forest laws and feudal tenures, and by the ex- 
tortions and oppressions of John himself. The barons, under the 
generalship of Stephen Langton, the Primate, and William, Earl of 
Pembroke (names which should be memorable in English mouths)* 
obliged John to sign a charter at Kunnymede, which is regarded as 
the bulwark of English liberties. By the chief provisions of this, 
(1) no scutage or aid could be imposed but by the common oooncil 
of the kingdom ; (2) common pleas were not to follow the court, but 
to be held in some certain place ; (3) no freeman could be appre- 
hended, imprisoned, disseised of his freehold, outlawed, exiled, or 
sentenced, except by the lawful judgment of his peers, or the law of 
tJie land ; (4) justice or right could neither be sold, delayed, nor 
denied to any man ; (6) all fxeemen m\^\. q^\\. at "NXsKra. \ft \3» 
realm at pleasure ; (6) no freemau co\i!L3L \)ft tk.Ti«>^ «xsAaavHf^ \ %S!^. 
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(7) no peasant or villein could be deprived of his implements of 
husbaindry. 

The first of these clauses established the principle that parlia- 
ment, and not the king alone, has the right to tax the people ; the 
second remoT^ed the inconveniences to which suitors were subjected 
from the migratory character of the chief court; and the others 
established the liberty of the subject and his right to his personal 
property. 

Mention has already been made of the severities of the Norman 
forest laws. By the Charter of tbe Forests, granted about the 
same time as the Great Charter, these were somewhat mitigated. 
Until then, although several charters appear to have been issued to 
modify them in previous reigns, nothing had ever been effectually 
done in this direction. 

King John did not intend to observe Magna Charta, in spite of 
his haying signed it. The violations of its provisions by him, and 
his successor, Henry III., led to the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, 
and the consequent formation of the first House of Commons 
(1265). 

After the defeat of Henry III. at the battle of Lewes, De Montfort, 
to ingratiate himself with the people, summoned burgesses to sit in 
the great council of the nation. His writs ordered the sheriffs to 
send two knights from each shire, and ' two discreet, loyal, and 
honest men' to represent certain cities and boroughs. From this 
dates our present Lower House, and from this time the power of 
Parliament steadily rose to become virtually the greatest power 
in the realm. We find that on the occasion of a Conflrma- 
tion of tbe Cbarters (1297) by Edward I., the House of Com- 
mons, which had hitherto allowed the king's arbitrary levies, or 
tallages, to pass unquestioned, had grown so independent as to re- 
quire the addition to it of the clause * De Tallagio non concedendo,' 
which gave security to private property, and ratified the principle 
that taxes cannot be levied by the king alone. At the end of the 
reign of Edward III. the House of Commons had established on 
a firm footing * three essential principles of our government: the 
illegality of raising money without consent ; the necessity that the 
two houses should concur for any alterations in the law ; and, lastly, 
the right of the Commons to enquire into public abuses, and to 
impeach public counsellors.' * 

The reign of Henry III. witnessed the transformatloTicii ^JckSkT^Kvsj^ 
of the old conmuttee of the Curia It$gis inlo \}cift «iSX.«rN>M.^ v^k* ^s^- 

* SaXLeaa, Middle Ages, vol. ^^. 
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portant Privy ConnciL Its duties at this time were, in the mido, 
confined to advising the king on subject^ referred to him, advising 
persons who petitioned the king, and drawing up orders for the Oom- 
xnons in cases where an Act of Parliament was not required. 

It remains to notice a few of the more important statutes passed 
in the latter half of the Plantagenet era. Of those affecting the 
clergy the chief were the Statute of Mortmain (1279), by which 
no land or tenement could be transferred to them without the king^s 
consent; and the 'Statutes of Provisors' (1353) and PrOB- 
mnnire (1392), which prohibited presentations by the Pope to 
vacant benefices, and restricted the power of Papal process in Eng- 
land. The Statute of Treason (1352) made it High Treason to 
compass the death of the king, to make war against him, or to aid 
his enemies. Of the remainder, the Statute of Acton Bomel 
(1283) enabled traders to recover debts more readily; the Statute 
of DVales (1284) incorporated that country with England, although 
its complete subjection to English law did not take place till the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; the Statute de Bonis (1285) created estates tail ; 
and the Statute 'Quia Bmptores' (1290) removed restraints 
upon the sale of land by freemen. 

The constitution made little progress during the period which fol- 
lowed the death of Richard II. * From this time to that of Henxy 
VII.,' says Blackstone, * the civil wars and disputed titles to the 
crown gave no leisure for farther juridical improvement — "nam 
tUent leges inter arma." * * The Houses of York and Lancaster 
may therefore be classed with the House of Plantagenet, to which, 
indeed, they of right belong, and we may at once pass to the Tudor 
period, and the reformation of religion. 

Tbe Tudor Period. — From a constitutional point of view, tfaa 
reign of the first of the Tudors is unproductive. The character of 
Henry VII. is impressed upon the statute book, which scarcely con- 
tains a law that did not serve to gratify his avarice. Usurping the 
parliamentary privilege of taxation, for this end he once more 
succeeded in exacting the forced loans, or Benevolences, which 
Edward IV. had made intolerable, and which Kichard TTT. had 
wisely abolished ; and he revived, with new powers of extortion, the 
half-forgotten Star Cliamber of Edward III., which, before his 
accession, had happily fallen into disuse. Many circumstances 
secured his actions from opposition. The Wars of the Roses had 
exbauated the country and decimobledi V>\iQ iio\^\\\t^^ hitherto the 

• Cbmmmtanei, boot v. cawcp. xxi^V, 
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satural cotuiterpoise of royalty; the Commons were not as yet 
powerful enough to control the monarch ; and peace at any price 
was desired by the great body of the community. This state of 
affiiirs was favourable to the unexampled exercise of the royal 
prerogative which is characteristic of the Tudors, and which, pushed 
to the limits of the national endurance under the House of Stuart, 
terminated in. the revolution of 1688. 

In the hands of Henry's imperious son and successor the usurpa- 
tions of the crown gained wider ground. The system of illegal 
taxation by benevolences was continued; the protection against 
arbitrary imprisonment guaranteed to the subject by Magna Charta 
was supremely disregarded ; and, in defiance of the legislative 
powers of parliament, the royal proclamations assumed the pro- 
portions of laws. A subservient parliament readily lent its aid to 
the king's inclinations, and many oppressive statutes were passed, 
a great part of which were, fortunately, speedily repealed under 
Edward VI. To the reign of Henry VIII., however, we owe the 
Statute of ^VUla (1541), by which persons were enabled to devise 
their houses and lands as they pleased ; the Statute of ITses 
(1537)f which made it illegal to leave land to chapels and churclies 
for more than twenty years ; and the completed incorporation of 
Wales with England. 

But the conspicuous feature of Henry Vin.'s reign is the rise and 
development of the English Reformation. The abuses of the Papacy, 
and an extended knowledge of the Bible, had prepared the way for 
the introduction into this country of the great movement which was 
agitating Europe. England's separation from Home was accomplished 
in 1534, when, upon the opposition of Pope Clement VJ. to the 
divorce of Catherine of Arragon, Henry threw off the Papal yoke, 
and was constituted by parliament * Supreme Head of the English 
Church.* It was made treasonable to deny his supremacy, and sta- 
tutes were passed prohibiting appeals to Eome, and abolishing the 
tribute of * Peter's Pence' (1636-9). The dissolution of the reli- 
gions houses, long the asylums of indolence, ignorance, and immo- 
rality, followed closely after, and the country speedily swarmed with 
vagrant outcasts from the numerous monasteries, whose immense 
revenues were appropriated by the king, and squandered on the im- 
poverished nobility to secure their affection and adherence. As a 
concession to the popular discontent at this step, Henry passed the 
■Statute of Six Artloles' (1539), which, for a time^ g;cea^^ T!^- 
tarded the Beformers' cause. By it pexaona d.eTxy\i[v%\}ci!& ^<oRXiv\!k^ ^\ 
tauuubBtoDtiation — the distinctive tenet ot Bjomasii^tEL — ^wassssis^^'^ 
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in one kind, private masses, celibacy of the clergy, auricular confes- 
sion and vows of chastity, were burnt at the stake. 

Edward VI. repealed this sanguinary statute, and during his reign 
the Reformation may be said to have been completed. A new 
Prayer Book and Commimion Service were composed, a set of Homi- 
lies was prepared to be read from the pulpit, the marriage of priests 
was permitted, and all images were removed from churches. 

For a brief period Popery prevailed under Mary. But npon the 
accession of her sister Elizabeth Protestantism was restored. An 
*Aot of ITnifonnity ' (1559) made the use of Edward's liturgy 
compulsory; and an 'Act of Sapreinac3r * (1659) obliged all 
clergymen holding livings, and all laymen holding offices under the 
Crown, to take an oath denying the authority of the Pope in England. 
The queen was, moreover, empowered to appoint commissioners to 
reform, repress, and correct all errors, heresies, and schisms. Thw 
gave rise to the afterwards notorious *Hlgrli ComiiilMioiia' A 
Poor Xiaw Act (1601) was framed, to meet the increased indigenes 
resulting from the breaking up of the monasteries, and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of their alms. In every parish overseers were ap- 
pointed to raise sums for the maintenance of paupers who could net 
work, and to find employment for those who could. 

The blots upon this otherwise illustrious reign are the inciwsed 
power of the already notorious Star Chamber, the establishment of 
the Court of High Commission, and the abuse of the regal privilege 
of granting Monopolies, or patents for the exclusive sale of varions 
commodities. The royal prerogative also was still * too laige to be 
endured in a land of liberty ; ' yet it must in justice be allowed thit 
if Elizabeth inherited the arbitrary traditions of her family, she 
generally exercised her power with a feminine tact that divested ift 
of half its oppressiveness. And all her taet was needed. There 
were signs of a growing spirit of resistance in the Commons of her 
time which augured ill for her successors. 

Tlie Stvart Pertod. — Without the power or popularity of 
his predecessor, James I. at once pushed the exercise of the pre- 
rogative, and the assertion of ' the divine right oS kings,* to ft 
height which no English king had before attained. We may pass 
rapidly over his reign, occupied mainly by the record of his ill- 
judged and undignified contentions with the rising disafiTection of the 
parliameDt and the people, to trace the rapid growth and issue of 
the struggle in the reign of ChaxVea 1, 
This monarch continued the poVicy oi\i\^ iaSiJasrc. T^>ft 
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jurisdiction of tiie Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission 
floon roBe to its zenith ; and three years after his accession his arbi- 
trary expedients to obtain the money for his wars which the Com- 
mons refosed to grant him, resulted in the ' second G-reat Chaiter of 
English liberties/ the ' Petttion of Sifflit • (1628). He had already 
hastily assembled and as hastily dissolved two unmanageable parlia- 
ments. A third made the granting of subsidies conditional upon his 
signature of the above-mentioned petition. It required (1) that no 
loans, taxes, or other chcu^es should be levied without consent of 
parliament ; (2) that no one should be imprisoned for refusing to 
pay such charges ; (8) that the billeting of soldiers upon citizens 
should be discontinued; and (4) that no commissions should be 
issued for the execution of martial law. 

The lesson of this petition was lost upon Charles. During the 
following year he dissolved parliament, and then reigned without 
one. In defiance of precedent, he seized the taxes of tonnage and 
poundage (levied on every tun of wine and pound of goods imported 
or etxported) ; in defiance of the law, he continued to grant the mono- 
polies which James and Elizabeth had abolished ; he increased the 
popular irritation by extending the tax of Sliip-inoney, formerly 
levied in seaports alone, to inland towns ; and, finally, he created 
the body of opponents who first attacked his crown by the short- 
sighted attempt to force the English liturgy upon the Scotch, which 
produced the Oorenant. 

Twelve years elapsed without any parliament. After summoning 
and dissolving one in the commencement of 1640, Charles assemUed 
another in the close of the same year — the famous XiOiiflr Parila- 
ment. One of the first acts of this was to ensure, by the 
TMemilal Aot (1641) that three years should not pass without 
the assembling of a parliament. It asserted the right of parlia- 
ment to have a voice in the taxing of the people, and proliibitcd the 
assessment of Ship-money ; it abolished the Star Chamber and High 
Commission ; it impeached the king's chief advisers, StralFord and the 
Primate Laud ;'and drew up a Grand Remonstranoe (1641), re- 
hearsing the offences of the king frum the date of his accession. 

With a legislature of such a temper, a rupture became imminent. 
The arrest of the Five Members by Charles brought matters to a 
crisis, and a civil war commenced, the narrative of which does not 
belong to this place. 

Nothing constitutionally noteworthy oviciviiTed. ^\mxk% 'Oca ^^xssl- 
moDwealtb, if we except the Iffavlsatloii JL«<t 1C^^^\Y ^^^'^^ "^ 
the carrying trade of the Dutch, by 'w\v\c\i no Iwwi^ ^ssi^Ti^sftaNlva 

g2 
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could be imported into this country except in English ships or the 
ships of the country whence they came. In the reign of Charles 11. this 
was re-enacted, as the Acts of the Commonwealth had no legal force. 
To the reign of Charles II. belongs a measure almost equal in 
importance to the three great Charters — the famous Sabeai 
Corpus Act of 1679. By this the liberty of the subject was 
effectually protected against the frequent violations of those por- 
tions of Magna Charta and the Petition of Bight tirhich proTided 
against arbitrary imprisonments. It enacted that (1). prisonos 
should be produced on trial ; (2) that they should not, when once 
delivered, be recommitted for the same offence ; (3) that they should 
be tried at latest the second term after commitment ; and (4) that 
they should not be imprisoned beyond seas. 

But the majority of the other statutes of this reign are directed 
against Roman Catholics and Nonconformists. The Act of Vat* 
formi^ (1662), rather than comply with which some two thousand 
incumbents resigned their livings, obliged all clergymen to ieoei?e 
episcopal ordination ; to assent to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
take the oath of canonical obedience ; to renounce the Solemn League 
and Covenant ; and to renounce the taking up of arms against the 
king. The Conventiole Aots ( 1 664-70) prohibited the assembling 
of Nonconformists for religious purposes, and imposed penalties upcm 
their preachers; and the Five Mile Act (1665) forbad Noncon- 
formist teachers to come within five miles of any corporate town, 
or any place where they had formerly preached, except when trarel- 
ling. The Test Act (1673), levelled at the Papists, made the 
abjuration of transubstantiation, the oath of allegiance and supre- 
macy, and the taking of the Sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England the conditions of holding office ; and the 
Papists BlsabUngr 8iU (1678) excluded Catholics from parlia- 
ment. These, with the Corporation Act of 1661, which obliged 
all officers of corporate bodies to receive the Eucharist and take 
the oath of non-resistance to kingly authority, are the chief statutes 
of Charles II.'s reign. 

During the short reign of James II. a Roman Catholic monardi 
again governed the country. His Beolaration of Indvlgenee 
(1687) benefited Dissenters as well as Catholics, by permitting 
them the exercise of their religion. But its object was the promo- 
tion of Roman Catholicism, which no king could now impose upon 
England. An invitation to assume the crown, coupled with pre- 
cautionary conditions, was sent toWiWiaxo. oi OxMi^^NiViJi «ai^u^ 
ihe throne by the lievolution of 16fifi. 
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The conditions above referred to were afterwards embodied in the 
hird Great Charter of English liberties,' the 8iU otUiglktm (1689). 
; declared that, without the consent of parliament, the suspending of 
r dispensing with laws, the levying of taxes, and the maintenance 
r a standing army in time of peace were illegal.* It insisted upon 
le right of subjects to petition the king, upon free elections of 
lembers of parliament, freedom of debate, and frequent sessions, 
nd upon the impartial impaDelment and returning of jurors. Fa- 
ists were excluded from the succession, and, in the event of William 
od Maiy leaving no issue, the crown was to descend to Mary's sister 
jme. 

Before the close of William's reign it became necessary, by the 
eath of Anne's only surviving child, the Duke of Q-loucester, to 
lake farther provision for the succession at her death. An Act 
f Setttement (1701) was accordingly passed to exclude the 
iatholic Stuart line from the throne, settling the crown upon the 
Hectress Sophia of Hanover, the Protestant granddaughter of 
ames I. (through his daughter Elizabeth), who had married the 
Slector Palatine. Several important additions to the Bill of Rights 
rere induded in this Act. The commissions of judges, for example, 
rere to run during good behaviour, but they might be removed upon 
n address of both Houses. 

The other statutes of the reign of William and Mary are the 
Mleratioii Act (1689), which relieved Dissenters who took the 
aths of allegiance and supremacy, and who made a declaration 
gainst transubstantiation, from all penal statutes affecting tlie 
xercise of their religion ; the Mutiny Act (1689), which provided 
or the discipline, regulation, and payment of the army ;* and the 
nrtonnlal Aet (1694), afterwards superseded by the Septennial 
Let of G-eoige L, which limited the duration of parliament to throe 
ears. 

Anne's reign is memorable for the Union of Bngrland witli 
leotlaiid (1707), under the name of G-rcat Britain. The succcfision 
Fas to remain vested in the House of Hanover ; there was to be one 
tarliament, to which Scotland was to send sixteen peers and forty- 
ive commoners ; both nations were to have equal freedom of trade ; 
nd the Scotch were to retain their religion and civil laws. 

Tlie Bouse of Banover. — After the Act of SettUm^^t iVi^ Vcs;^- 

* A Mtanding army in time of peace loeiiig U\eg&\,t^ie *'ttxj«cK3 Ks*.'' ^ 
Wlam and Mary ia umnaUy rc-cnacted to provide loT AiJcka tm!cdX«i»»k» '=*- 
9 Btig:alar Fmioea, 
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tory of the English Constitntion becomes less erentfol. ' The battle 
had been fought and gained/ says Hallam,* by this the 'last great 
statute which restrains the power of the crown, and manifests in any 
conspicuous degree a jealousy of parliament in behalf of its own and 
its subjects' privilegps.' Brief paragraphs will therefore suffice to 
record the chief occurrences of the Hanoverian period. 

To the reign of George I. we owe the Slot Act of 1715, and 
the Septennial Act of the succeeding year. The former was 
framed to prevent the recurrence of the disturbances to which the 
height of party spirit frequently gave rise ; and the latter, which 
enabled parliament to sit for seven years without dissolution, was 
passed by the Whig ministry in the fear that the Jacobites would 
come into power under the Triennial Act of William and Mary. In 
this reign also Convocation was proro^ed (1717). By this step 
the disadvantages to parliament arising from the existence of a 
clerical assembly having the right of granting subsidies, enacting 
ecclesiastical canons, and advising in clerical matters were finally 
removed and done away with. 

Under George II. an Act was passed to remedy the loose state of 
the law with regard to marriages. The grant of a licence or the 
publication of banns was made obligatory by the BKairlace 
Act (1753), and marriages solemnised without these preliminaries 
were null and void. 

Early in George III.'s reign an alteration was made in that pio- 
visifm of the Act of Settlement which referred to the commission of 
judges. Instead of resigning their office at the death of the sove- 
reign, they were allowed to continue to hold it. The Stamp Act of 
176i3, which brought about the American War of Independence, and 
the Soyal Marriagre Act of 1771, regulating the alliances of 
the royal family, require no farth(T mention here. Passing over 
the statutes of 1778 for the benefit of Koman Catholics, we come 
to a great political event, the ITnion of Bnyland irttli Ire- 
land (1799), which was chiefly brought about by the Irish re- 
bellion under Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The parliaments of the 
two countries were united, and it was arranged that there should 
be one hundred Irish members in the House of Commons, and 
thirty-two (i.e., twenty-eight peers and four bishops) in the 
House of Lords. The recognition and toleration of dissent by 
tht; hiw of this country, and the doctrine that in England slaves 
sre frffo, were also clearly laid down a\x)xAi V^KVft ^«t\cA \i^ decisions 
of Tjord MuDaReld. Great advances ^er© \\YfiV\ftftTaaAfe\TiV>a»Vst- 

• ConttittUUmal lIi«torv,vo\.V\i* 
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mation of political opinion among the people by the publication of 
the parliamentary debates, and the discussion, by the press gene- 
rally, of contemporary politics. 

The year 1828 witnessed the repeal, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton's administration, of the obnoxious Corporation and Test Acts 
of Charles II/s reign. In the following year was carried Peel's 
Cafbolie Binaiu»lpatioii Bill, by which, with one or two excep- 
tions, office generally was thrown open to Eoman Catholics. 

By this time the long-essayed amendment of the representative 
system had become urgent, and the opposition even of such men as 
Feel and Wellington was ineffectual to prevent the Reform 8iU 
of 1832. The total number of members in the House was not in- 
creased by this measure, but several insignificant boroughs were 
disfranchised, and the representatives returned reduced in others. 
The votes thus obtained were transferred to the more populous 
comities, and various new boroughs were created. The franchise 
was extended so as to take in the middle class generally. Votes 
were given to £10 householders in the towns, and in the counties to 
tenants of land paying a rental of £50 per annunu The progress of 
reform was further advanced in the present reign. In 1867 a second 
Seform Sill, on the basis of household and £10 suffrage, was suc- 
OMsfully carried. By this the franchise was considerably lowered. 

In 1833, thanks to the persistent humanity of Mr. Wilberforce. 
the Abolition of Slavery in our West Indian possessions was 
at last accomplished. It has since ceased to exist in the United 
States. 

The leading events of Victoria's reign remain to be enumerated. 
By the Repeal of tbe Com Xaws (1846), the restrictions placed 
upon the importation of foreign corn were finally removed. The 
heavy duties upon slave-grown sugars were also done away with 
(1846), and by the new XOraviffation Xiaws (1849) foreign vessels 
were admitted to all the privileges of British ships. The Reform 
Bill of 1867 has already been referred to. The Bisestablisbmeiit 
•aa Bisendowment of fbe Zrisli Cburoli (1869), the Irish 
XABdlord and Tenant Act (1870), and the ZUiuoation Act 
(1870) are the chief recent measures of importance. 

Present System of Government. — G-reat Britain is a limited 
hereditary monarchy — limited because the power of the soveroigp. la 
controlled by the subject, hereditary because V^Yve cio^wrv ^^i'e.^^^^^ \s^ 
tbe next bedr. The sovereign is bound "by la^ \jo ^T»ie»«» X^*^ «aXa** 
blisbed relfgioiL The executive, or actmg i^^et, ^a xxotoscds^ 
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vested in the crown ; the legislative power, or power of making laws, 
rests with the Three Estates — i.e., the Sovereign, the House of Lords, 
and the House of Commons. The two last constitute Parliament, 
the highest court of law in the land, which is assembled, adjourned, 
and dissolved by the sovereign alone. 

The House of Lords, or Upper House, is composed of lords spiri- 
tual and temporal, or bishops and peers. Of the former there are 
twenty-six — i.e., two archbishops and twenty-four bishops ; of the 
latter, 444— i.e., 400 English, 16 Scotch, and 28 Irish peers. 

The House of Commons, or Lower House, consists of 658 repre- 
sentatives, returned by the counties, cities, boroughs, and the eight 
universities of the three kingdoms. In 1869 the members returned 
for England and Wales numbered 493; those for Scotland, 60; 
those for Ireland, 105. 

A new law is proposed, or submitted for the consideration of par- 
liament (subject to certain regulations termed standing orders), by 
means of a bill in which its scheme is embodied. If the bill is read 
twice in the Lower House without opposition, it is referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration and criticism, after which it is read a third 
iime. It then goes through similar stages in the Upper House ; and 
if it survives this ordeal it is submitted to the queen for her assent 
before it becomes law. Thus no law can be passed in this countiy 
without the concurrence of the Sovereign, the Lords, and the 
Commons. 

In the executive, which, as was stated above, lies nominally in 
the hands of the crown, the sovereign is assisted by a body of re- 
sponsible advisers called the Cabinet, the members of which must 
belong to the Upper or Lower House, and are generally the holders 
of the great offices. It includes the Prime Minister or First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the 
Council, the principal Secretaries of State, and other officers. 

The judicial department of the government belongs to the dif- 
ferent courts of justice. These are the House of Lords, the High 
Court of Chancery, and the courts of common law, i.e. Queen's 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and other inferior courts. The 
judges of the three chief common law courts make circuits through 
the kingdom twice a year, to try cases by a jury of the respective 
counties. For this purpose England and Wales are arranged in 
eight circuits, six English and two Welsh. Two judges are generally 
sent to each of the former, and cue \jo eacVv of the latter. Middlesex, 
t^^'iDg the seat of a supreme court, \s Txot \iLci\.\x^<^\n. «si^ ^s£kscoX>« 
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APPENDIX n. 



FBOM THE TBBATT OF WALLINGFOBD TO THE SUFPLEMEMTAL 

TBEATIES OF 1870. 

STEPHEN, 

TreBtj of "Wallingrfordv 1153. — Between Stephen, and Henry, 
9on of the Empress Maud, afterwards Henry II. Its principal 
stipulation was that the former should retain the crown during the 
rest of his life, on condition that it should, sX his death, pass 
to the latter. Stephen died in the following year, when Henry 
became king. 

ED W ABB III. 



of Brettvny, May 8, 1360. — Between England and 
France. King Edward resigned his claim to the crown of France, 
renounced his pretensions to his ancestral provinces of Normandy, 
Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, which had been taken by Philip II. 
in 1204, and received in exchange Calais, Ponthieu, Limousin, and 
other districts. King John of France, then a prisoner in this 
oonntry, was, besides, to pay a ransom of £1,500,000. The ransom, 
however, was not raised, and John died in England four years later. 

HENRY V. 

Tremty of Troyea, May 21, 1420. — ^Between England and 
France. The chief conditions were : ( 1 ) That Henry should marry 
Catherine of Valpis, daughter of Charles VI., the imbecile King of 
France ; (2) that he should succeed to the crown at that monarch's 
death, to the exclusion of the Dauphin ; and (3) be regent of the 
kingdom during the remainder of his lifetime. The Dauphin, 
nevertheless, seized the crown at his father's death. 

EDWARD ir. 

Tr eaij of Peoqnlflriiyf 1475. — ^Between France and England^ 
and arising from Edward's invasion of tYie ioTTuei ccro:oX?r3» '^•^ '^"v^ 
treaty, Margaret of Anjou was released ixoTO. c,cm^Ti«wvetv\.,^TAx'«>sv' 
Bomed bj-Loaia XI, of Prance, to whom ^lex ia^\ieI,'S^^^»"^^^^"^'^ 
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of Naples, surrendered his county of Anjou for the purpose. Louis 
engaged to pay Edward an annual pension to withdraw his army, 
and the Dauphin was to marry Edward's eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
of York. The French king, however, violated this last provision by 
contracting the Dauphin to another princess, and Elizabeth after- 
wards became the wife of Henry VII. ' 

HENEY Vn. 

Treaty of Sstaples, November 3, 1492. — Terminated Henr/i 
pretended invasion of France, after the annexation of Brittany to 
that kingdom by Charles VIII. The English forces were withdrawn 
upon payment by the French king of £149,000. 

CHABLE8 I. 

Treaty of Rlpon, 1640. — ^Between Charles I. and the Scotch, 
after the hostilities arising from the attempted introduction of the 
English Liturgy into Scotland. A weekly sum of £5,000 was to be 
paid to the latter until differences were adjusted. 

THE COMMONWEALTH, 

Treaty of IVestminster, April 5, 1654. — Concluded the 
first Dutch war. The Dutch agreed to acknowledge the flag of the 
Commonwealth, and to give no countenance to the Boyaliste. 

CHARLES n. 

Treaty of Breda, July 10, 1667. — Terminated the second Dot^ 
war. New York was ceded to this country by Holland in exchange 
for Surinam. England also acquired the British Virgin Isles, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Antigua, and Cape Coast Castle. 

Tlie Triple Alliance, January 13, 1668. — Between Eng* 
land, Sweden, and Holland, to check the advances of Louis XIV. 
upon Flanders, in support of the pretensions made by him to the 
Spanish Netherlands in right of his wife, Maria Theresa of Spain. 
The Treaty of iUz-la-Cliapelle (1668) effected this object 
Louis surrendered his claim, but obtained possession of Iille» 
Tournay, and other places he had taken in his campaigUc 

Secret Treaty of Bover, May 22, 1670. — Between Louis XIV. 

and Charles II. By this Louis agreed to give Charles a pension, and 

assist him with armed force in danger, upon the condition that 

Charles would aid him against Spain and Holland, and publicly 

profess the Eoman Catholic religvou aX ?v. con-^^metLX. ^ivoftu 

Xreatgr of lXrestininsteT« "EebrMai^ ^ , \^*\ \:.— ^l^woSsa^R^'^ 
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third Butch war. The Dutch agreed to respect the English flag ; to 
pay Charles II. £300,000 ; and all possessions obtained before the 
war vere to be restored. 

WILLIAM UL AND MARY, 

Peace of &7SWlok« September 20, 1697. — Suspended hostilities 
with France. Spain, Holland, and Germany were also parties to it. 
Louis XrV. agreed to acknowledge William III. ; neither monarch 
was to intrigue against the other, and &ee commerce was to be 
restored. 

Vlrst Faitltlon Treaty, October 1, 1698. — Charles II., King 
of Spain, was supposed to be at the poiiit of death. As he had no 
heirs, and the question of the succession was likely to prove trouble- 
some, a treaty was entered into between William III. and Louis XIV. 
for dividing the Spanish dominions between the Dauphin of France, 
the Archduke Charles (afterwards Charles UI. of Spain), and the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, who were all claimants of the Spanish 
throne. The last-named prince having died in 1699, a Second 
Fartltion Treaty was entered into, March 14, 1700, to divide the 
territories between the remaining two. 

Tbe Orand Alliance, September 7, 1701. — After the Partition 
Treaties, the King of Spain left his entire dominions to Philip, Duke 
of Aigou, second son of the Dauphin. This brought France to the 
side of Spain, caused an alliance between England, Austria, Holland, 
Portugal, and Savoy, to support the claim of the Archduke Charles 
of Austria to the Spanish throne, and was followed by the War of 
the Spanish Succession. 

ANNE. 

Treaty of Utreclit, April 11, 1713. — Concluded the War of the 
Spanish. Succession. France acknowledged the Protestant succession 
of the House of Hanover ; Spain was to be held by Louis' grandson 
(Philip v.), but France and Spain were never to be united under one 
sovereign. Minorca and Gibraltar were ceded to this country by 
Spain ; Hudson's Bay Territory, St. Christopher, Nova Scotia, and 
Kewfoundland by France. The fortifications of Dunkirk were to be 
demolished, and England was to have the contract for supplying 
Spanish America with negro slaves. 

GEORGE L 

Tbe Triple or Baffue Alliance, Janwairy ^, \1 VI .— ^^x.^^^^^ 
'SiDgland, FraDce, and Holland, to prevent tVie swcee>s.s»\ftTi <2Jl ^\iiii^ 
Y, to tbe crown of Erance in violation ot th.e TxeaX,^ alA3\x«MSQX« 
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The Quadruple Alliance, August 2, 1718. — ^Between Great 
Britain, France, Austria, and Holland, to preserve the peace of 
Europe and uphold the Treaty of Utrecht. 

Treaty of Banover, September 3, 1725. — ^Betwe«n England, 
France, Prussia, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, to counteract the 
effect of a treaty entered into at Vienna between Austria and Spain, 
involving the restitution of Gibraltar. 

GEORGE 27. 

Treaty of Seville, November 9, 1729. — Between England, 
France, and Spain. The Alssiento trade was C3nfirmed to the South 
Sea Company, and the succession of the Infant Don Carlos to Parma 
and Tuscany agreed to by Great Britain. 

Treaty of Vienna, March 16, 1731. — ^Between England, Hol- 
land, and Austria. By this England agreed to support the Prag- 
matic Sanction of 1713, by which Charles VI. of Austria had aecared 
the succession of his hereditary dominions to his daughter, Maria 
Theresa. 

Treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle, October 7, 17^8. — Between Eng- 
land, Holland and Austria, and France and Spain. Terminated the 
"War of the Austrian Succession, in which, in pursuance of the Treaty 
of Vienna, England had espoused the cause of Maria Theresa against 
the Elector of Bavaria and Frederick of Prussia. Its chief features 
were the mutual restoration of conquests ; the fortifications of Don- 
kirk were to be demolished ; the King of Prussia was to retain 
Silesia ; and the Pragmatic Sanction was to be observed. 

The Xloster Seven Convention, September 8, 1757. — By 
this Hanover was surrendered to the French, in consequence of the 
defeat of the Duke of Cumberland by the Due de Bichelieu at 
Hastenburg. 

GEORGE IIL 

Treaty of Paris or Fontainebleau, February 10, 1763. 

—Between England, France, and Spain. Terminated the Seven 

Years' War. By it England acquired Canada, Nova Scotia, New 

Brunswick, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and 

Senegal. France was, however, to have the right of fishery on 

the Newfoundland banks, and to hold the islands of Miquelon and 

St. Pierre as fishing stations. Belle Isle, which had been taken from 

the French in 1761, was given in exc\iaxi^e> iox "Sfiii^oTca, which they 

had taken from us in 1756 ; aaidTYoTida tj^.^ ^i^^'Vs^^-^aMk.Vst^^ 

'srannab. 
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Tlreaties of Versaillesv September 3, 1783.— Between England, 
the United States, France, Spain, and Holland. Terminated the 
War of Americaii Independence. England recognised the United 
States of America. France received St. Lucia, Tobago, Goree, Chan- 
demagore, and Pondicherry, in exchange for Dominica, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, and other West India islands. The dismantling of the 
Dunkirk fortifications was given up. Spain received the Floridas 
and Minorca, and Holland all her possessions except Negapatam. 
This treaty was highly unpopular, chiefly on account of the cession 
of Ohandemagore and Fondicherry. 

T reaij of AmienSf March 25, 1802. — Between England, 
France, Spain, and Holland. Terminated the First War of the 
French Revolution. England restored all her colonial conquests to 
France, Spain, and Holland, retaining only Ceylon and Trinidad. 
Malta was to be restored to the Knights of St. John, and Egypt to 
the Porte. 

Seoret Tr^tOj of Tilsit, July 7, 1807.— By this treaty, Eussia, 
France, and Prussia agreed to close their ports against England. To 
prevent the Danish fleet falling into the hands of the French, an 
£n^sh armament was sent to take chaige of it. The refusal of 
the Danes to this arrangement led to the bombardment of Copenhagen. 

Tiemj of VarlSy May 30, 1814. — Between France and England, 
Austria, Kussia, and Prussia. Terminated the Second War of the 
French Revolution. France was reduced to the boundaries of 1792. 
The Bourbons were restored, and Napoleon, retaining his title of 
emperor, retired to the island of Elba. England acquired British 
Guiana, Cape Colony, the Mauritius, the Seychelles, Rodriguez, 
Heligoland, Tobago, Malta, and St. Lucia. 

Treaty of CUientf December 24, 1814. — ^Effected a peace be* 
tween England and the United States. The suppression of the slave 
trade was to be effected, if possible. 

Treatj of ParlSf November 20, 1815. — France was to be reduced 
to the limits of 1790; she was to pay the allies the expenses of 
the war, and compensate the different powers for their respective 
losses. England acquired the Ionian Islands. 

WILLIAM IV, 

Vreutj of London, November 15, 1831. — Between Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia and Eussia, and Belgium. Fol- 
lowed the separation of Belgium from tb© "!Je\L\\et\«biA^. "^^ \\.^^ 
mtent of the Belgian territory was de&ned. TVift co\vxi\sr3 ^w^ ^^ 
eland to be sn independent and perpetually ii©u\.T«l. ^X-aX^^XicraxA.^^ 
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obsenre such neutrality towards all other states ; and the execntion 
of the various articles of the treaty was guaranteed by the five first- 
mentioned powers. 

The Quadruple Alliance, April 27, 1834. — Between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to secure the crowns of Spain and Por- 
tugal to Isabella II. and Maria, against Don Carlos and Miguel, who 
respectively laid claim to them. 

VICTOBIA. 

Treaties of XKindon, April 19, 1839. — Between Great Britain, 
Austria, France, Prussia and Eussia, and Belgium and the Nether- 
lands respectively. By these the Treaty of 1831 was maintained, 
and the neutrality of Belgium re-assert^. 

Treaty of Constantinople, July 15, 1840. — ^Between England, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to protect the Sultan, against whom 
the Viceroy of Egypt had revolted. 

Treaty of arankin, August 29, 1842. — Terminated the war with 
China. England was to have Hong Kong ; Canton, Amoy, Foocbou- 
foo, Shanghai, and Ningpo were to be opened to British trade ; and 
the Chinese were to pay the expenses of the war. 

Treaty of Paris* March 30, 1856. — Terminated the war in the 
Crimea. The fortifications of Sebastopol were to be dismantled; 
the Danubian Principalities (Moldavia and Wallachia) ceased to be 
under the power of Eussia, and only a few ships of war were to he 
kept in the Black Sea.* 

Treaty of Tien-sin, June 26, 1858. —Terminated a second 
war with China. Other ports were opened, Christianity was to be 
tolerated, and the Chinese were to pay the expenses of the war. 

Treaty of Pekin, October 24, I860.— The Chinese violated the 
foregoing treaty, and war broke out again. B|y the Treaty of Pekin, 
England received Kow-loon, and further payments were to be made I 
by the Chinese. 

The Supplemental Treaties, August 1870. — ^Betwera Great 
Britain, and France, and Prussia respectively. Intended to re-assert 
the obligations of Great Britain as regards Belgium under the 
Treaties of 1831 and 1839, and to secure the neutrality of that 
country against the hazards of the Franco-Prussian war (1870). 
By them Great Britain is bound, if Belgium is invaded by either 
heUigeTeut, at once to aid the other in expelling the invader. 

* Rnaeda has announced (November IftlO") t\ieA. ^e -on Vm^gat \u;^A&\«tit^ \ 
i . bj the stipulations ol this tjroaty vnttx xespect Vi \Jaa ^DnmSont tft.\ast «e^ ^ 
r in the Block Sea. 
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APPENDIX III. 
BSZTXSB P088BS8Z0W8 (A). 

i XJST OV THB PBESENT POSSBSSIONS (1870) OF GBEAT BBITAIN IN 
EUBOPE, ASIA, AFBICA, AMEBICA, AND OCEANIA, WITH THE DATES 
Of TSBIB ACQUIBEMENT. 

POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE, 

lUe of Man. — ^An island in the Irish Sea. After passing 
thiough Tarious hands, it fell to the Duke of Athol in 1735. The 
sovereignty was purchased from him in 1766 by the British Govem- 
niflnt, and the remuning privileges in 1826. 

XeUiTOland* — A small island situate off the mouths of the Elbe 
and Weser rivers ; taken from the Danes in 1807, during the second 
French Kevolutionary war. It was confirmed to England by the 
treaty of Paris, in 1814. 

Xlie dftann^ Islands. — A group off the north-west coast of 
France. The chief islands are Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark. 
The Channel Isles have been held by England since 1066. They 
formed part of the dukedom of Normandy, ceded by Charles the 
Simple to Bollo the first Duke, and inherited by William the Con- 
qneiror froim his father, Eobert the Devil. 

CHbraltar. — A fortress at the southern extremity of Spain. 
Taken by Admiral Sir G. Rooke in 1704, during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and ceded to England in 1713, at the Peace of 
Utacecht. 

SBalta. — The largest of a group of three islands (the others 
being Gt>ao and Gomino) situated in the Mediterranean, 58m. south 
of Sicily. Malta was taken by the French in 1798 from the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, to whom it had been granted by 
the Emperor Charles V. early in the sixteenth century. The French, 
in their turn, surrendered it to Great Britain in 1800. At the Peace 
of Amiens (1802) it was to have been restored to \Xife Ox^^t ^1 '^X.. 
John; hut by the Treaty of Paris (1814) \t Nvaa T«i\aMife^\i^ ^v^ 
coantiy. 
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POSSESSIONS m ASIA. 

Brltlsli India. — ^Is divided into the three Presidencies of Be; 
gal, Madras, and Bombay. Beside these, there are a number 
dependent or protected states. The seat of government is at Ca 
cutta,in the Bengal Presidency. Up to the Indian Mutiny of 1867- 
the government of India was in the hands of the East India Coo 
pany, which had been established in 1600 ; but after the suppresdc 
of that outbreak it passed to the Crown. The chief territories i 
the three Presidencies were acquired as follows : — 

BENGAii Presidency. — Calcutta, in 1698 ; Bengal, Bahar, as 
Orissa, in 1765; Assam, in 1826, after the Burmese war; the Fu 
jaub, in 1849, after the second Sikh war; Nagpore, in 1853, at tl 
death of the Eajah ; Oude, in 1856. 

Madbas Pbesidbnct. — Circars, in 1766-78; Malabar, in 1792 
Coimbatore and Canara, in 1799 ; Carnatic, in 1802. 

Bombay Presidency. — Island of Bombay, given by Spain t 
Charles II. in 1662 as the marriage portion of Catherine of Bragana 
and granted by him to the East India Company in 1668 ; island c 
Salsette, added to it in 1776; Khandeish, in 1818; Concan, i: 
1818-20 ; Scinde, in 1843, after the war with the Ameers. 

To these must be added, in Further India, or Indo-China: — Th 
Straits Settlements, i.e. Penang, acquired in 1786 from the Eajah o 
Kedah ; .Wellesley Province, added to Penang in 1800 ; Singapon 
taken possession of by Sir Stamford EafQes in 1819 ; Malacca, finall; 
ceded by the Dutch in 1826 ; Aracan, Martaban, and Tenasserim, ii 
1826, after the first war with Burinah; Bangoon and Pegu, ii 
1852-3, during the second war with Burmah. 

Ceylon. — A laige island to the south of Hindostan. It wa< 
taken from the Dutch in 1795-6, during the first French Bevolii- 
tionary war, and confirmed to Great Britain by the Treaty of Amiens, 
in 1802. Ceylon was made a colony in 1801, but the whole island 
did not come under British rule until 1815. 

Aden. — A coal .dep6t in the south-west extremity of Arabia, taken 
from the Arabs in 1839, in consequence of an outrage committed bj 
them upon an English ship which was wrecked there. 

Bongr Xongr. — An island in the Gulf of Canton. It was taken 
by the British in 1841, during the first Chinese war, and ceded to 
EiJgland in perpetuity by the Treaty of Nankin, 1842. 
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POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 

CSape Colony. — An extensive territory in South Africa, lying 
between the South Atlantic Ocean, the Orange River, and Cafiraria 
Proper. It was visited by the English as early as 1620, but was 
colonised by the Dutch in 1652, from whom it was taken in 
1795, daring the first French Revolutionary war. By the Treaty 
of Amiens it was restored to the Dutch ; but it was retaken in 1806, 
during the second French war, and finally became a British pos- 
session in 1814, at the Peace of Paris. 

Brltlsli CaJBrarla. — A district on the east frontier of the Cape, 
forming a kind of border country between the independent tribes of 
Cafi&aria Proper and the inhabitants of the Cape. It came under 
British sovereignty in 1853, after the Caffre war, and was after- 
wards incorporated with Cape Colony. 

Vatal. — A district to the eastward of the Cape, and separated 
from it by Ca£&aria Proper. It was settled in by Dutch Boers from 
the Cape in 1837, taken from them in 1840, proclaimed a British 
colony in 1843, annexed to the Cape in 1845, and made a separate 
colony in^l856. 

Sierra Keone. — A district in West Africa, ceded, in 1787, to 
Britain by the native chiefs, and colonised by 400 free negroes sent 
from London, and some sixty white soldiers who had served in the 
war of American Independence. 

Cape Coast Castle. — An English settlement in West Africa, 
taken by the British from the Dutch in 1661. The British factories 
were destroyed by the Dutch admiral De Ruyter in 1665, but by 
the Treaty of Breda (1667) it was ceded to Great Britain in 
perpetuity. It is subject to the Government of Sierra Leone. 

Tbe Oambia. — ^A district in West Africa, acquired by settle- 
ment in 1631. It was made a separate colony in 1843, but is now 
subject to the Government of Sierra Leone. 

Ibairee* — ^A district in West Africa, ceded, in 1861, to Britain by 
the native chiefs. It is subject to the Government of Sierra Leone. 

Snlaitna. — An island dependency of Sierra Leone, situated at 
the entrance of the rivers Jeba and Rio Grande. It was ceded to 
the British Government in 1792. 

Perim. — ^An island at the entrance of the Red Sea. It was 
occupied by the English in 1857 for the a;&commo^\AO\i ^1 ^(^s^'^ia^ 
Sea steamers, 
^fiMirfttHi^ or Xale of Z"ranoe. — An Vb^tA \jo ^^ «»sX ^"^ 
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Madagascar. Occupied by the Dutch in 1698, and afterwards by 
the French in 1716. In the revolution of 1789 the island adopted 
revolutionary opinions, and it became a nest of pirates, who did 
great damage to our Indian trade. In 1810, during the second 
French Revolutionary war, it was taken by an expedition despatched 
against it, and made a British possession by the Treaty of Paris 
in 18U. 

Tlie Seyolielles Islands. — ^Lie to the north-east of Madagas- 
car. They are dependencies of the Mauritius, and were acquired 
with it under the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

Rodrlgmez. — An island to the east of the Mauritius, of which 
it forms a dependency. It was acquired under the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. 

The Cbagros Aroblpelagro. — A group of islands in the Indian 
Ocean to the south of the Maldives. They form a dependency of 
the Mauritius. 

St. Helena. — An island in the South Atlantic Ocean, held by 
the English and Dutch alternately until 1673, when the English 
took it. Charles II. gave the East India Company a charter tat 
its possession. From 1816 to 1821 it was occupied by Napoleon. 
It is now a Crown colony, having been ceded to the British QoTern- 
ment by the East India Company in 1833. 

Ascension. — An island in the South Atlantic Ocean, to the 

' I 

north-west of St. Helena, taken possession of by the English in 1816, 
and used chiefly as a naval station. 

POSSESSIONS m AMERICA. 

Canada. — Canada was formerly composed of Upper and Lower 
Canada, which were united into one colony after the Canadian 
RebeUion of 1837. By the 'British North American Act, 1867,' 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were added to this, and the whole 
received the name of the Dominion of Canada. 

The territory of Canada Proper (i.e.. Upper and Lower) was first 
taken possession of by the French, who founded the settlement of 
Quebec in 1608. Quebec was captured by General Wolfe in 1769, 
during the Seven Years' War, and the whole territory passed to 
Great Britain at the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

Nova Scotia was held by French and English settlers alte^ 

nately up to the Treaty of Bredft (1667), when, being in the posses- 

sion of tho latter, it was ceded lo Wvei ioTtCiet. k.\. >sJcife "S^m* ^^ 

Utrecht (17 IS) it was ceded \)y Txaxice \.o ^w^tAl. W.-^^ ^^ 

ceded by France to England, in Vl^\ ^"^ "^"^ ^^^^ ^^ >Jafe^^« 
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Years* War. Cape Breton Island, also ceded to England in 1763, is 
included in NoTa Scotia. 

New Brunswick was also ceded by France to England in 1763. 
Up to the year 1785 it formed part of Nova Scotia. 

Budson's Bay Territory^ or Bupert's Xiand. — In 1670 a 
charter was granted by Charles II. to a company called the Hudson's 
Bay Company, established for the purpose of procuring furs in the 
vast district lying to the north of the United States of America. 
In 1821 the Hudson's Bay Company was amalgamated with a rival 
association, styled the ' North- West Company,' and established by 
the Canadians. The licence of the company was revoked in 1859, 
and Hudson's Bay Territory is now annexed to the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Brltisli Columbia. — A district to the west of the Hudson's 
Bay Territory. Up to 1858 it formed part of that territory ; but 
after the discovery of gold in its rivers it was made a separate 
eolony. 

Vancomrer Island. — An island to the south-west of British 
Columbia, ceded to Great Britain by the United States, under the 
Oregon Treaty in 1846. In 1849 it was granted to the Hudson's 
Bay Company, but in 1859 it was made into a separate colony, and 
in 1866 united to British Columbia. 

^ueen Cliarlotte Islands. — North of Vancouver Island. They 
form part of the colony of British Columbia. 

ZAbrador. — ^A district to the east of Hudson's Bay. It is a 
Moravian missionary station, and extensive fisheries are carried on 
along its coasts by the Americans and Canadians. 

Be^rfoundland. — A large island in the Atlantic Ocean to the 
south-east of Labrador, famous for its fisheries. Previous to 
1718 the right to these had been contested by English and French 
fishermen, who were continually involved in disputes. At the 
Treaty of Utrecht, however, the French resigned all claim to the 
island, receiving only the little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon to 
diy and cure their fish upon. The cession was ratified by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763. 

JLntleosti. — A long island at the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence. It is included in the colony of Newfoundland. 

Prlnoe Bdward Island, formerly St. Jolin. — An island to the 
north of Nova Scotia. It was taken from the French in the SeYen 
Years' "War (1758), and ceded to this country a.t \\ve>^«a.^^ qI^-k^vj* 
in 1763, It was then incorporated witli "Nova StoXAa,'\i\iXi^vs.^ 'j5Xk^- 
ynrds made a separate colony. 
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Bermuda Sv or Somers* Islands. — A group in the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the east of the United States. It was colonised by 
Sir George Somers in 1609, subsequently by charters given by King 
James I. to the Virginia Company in 1612, and the Bermuda 
Company in 1616. This last was revoked in 1684-6, when the island 
became a Crown colony. 

The mrest Indies. — This name is given to a number of islands 
lying between the Atlantic Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, and the Gulf 
of Mexico. During the successive wars of this country with 
France, Spain, Holland, and the United States of America, those of 
them which now belong to Britain often changed hands, and refer- 
ence to them will be found in most of our treaties with the above- 
named countries as far back as the treaty of Breda. Jamaica, the 
largest, was taken by Penn and Venables in the Spanish war of 
1655, and has belonged to Britain ever since. Barbadoes was 
colonised in 1627, and became a Crown colony at the Bestoratioii. 
Antigua and the British Virgin Islands — i.e., Tortola, Aoegada, and 
Virgin Gorda — were finally acquired by this country under the Treaty 
of Breda in 1667 ; the Bahamas, Grenada, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mont- 
serrat, St. Vincent, and Dominica under the Treaty of Versailles in 
1783 ; Trinidad under the Treaty of Amiens in 1802; and St. Loria 
and Tobago under the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

Brltisli KonduraSf or Balize. — ^A district in Central America, 
subordinate to Jamaica. It was early settled in by English firom 
.Jamaica and elsewhere, but they were frequently disturbed by the 
Spaniards until 1783, when, by the Treaty of Vqj^sailles, the right of 
the English to cut the logwood, with which it abounds, was guaranteed 
by Charles III. of Spain. 

Brltisli Oulana. — A district in the north-east of South America, 
composed of the three provinces of Demerara, Essequibo, and Be^ 
bice. After being held at different times by the French, English, 
and Dutch, it was surrendered to Great Britain in 1803, and was 
confirmed to them in 1814 by the Treaty of Paris. 

Falkland Islands.— A group in the South Atlantic. Held by 
Prance and Spain successively. Spain ceded them to this country in 
1 771, but they were not then colonised. In 1833 the British Govern- 
ment took possession of them for the protection of the whale fishery, 
and they now form a British colony. 

POSSESSIONS IN OCEANIA. 
AnBtraUtu — The largest island in tV. -wotV^. \\.'SR?Afca!awnto 
he Dutch and Portuguese as eaxV^y as \^^^. "bMSi'^\«t ^k^^-k^"^^ 
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coasts in 1684-90, and Cook yisited it in 1770. The first English 
setUjement was made by Captain Arthur Phillip, who founded the 
colony of New South Wales, in 1 788. It now comprises the colonies 
or provinces of — 1. New South Wales; 2. Western Australia; 3. 
South Australia; 4. Victoria; and 6. Queensland. Western Aus- 
tralia became a separate colony in 1829, South Australia in 1836, 
Victoria in 1851, and Queensland in 1859. The last-named, under 
the titles of Port Phillip district and Moreton Bay district, at first 
formed part of New South Wales. 

Tasmania. — An island at the south-east extremity of Australia. 
It was first colonised in 1803 as a penal settlement, and was made a 
dependency of New South Wales. Criminals ceased, however, to 
be transported to it in 1853. 

are'W 3Keaiand consists of three islands: — 1. North Island, or 
New Ulster; 2. Middle Island, or New Munster; and 3. South 
Island, or New Leinster. It was colonised in 1839, and became n 
Crown colony in 1840. 

arorfolk ZSland lies in the Pacific Ocean, 900 miles to the east 
of Tasmania. It was colonised in 1788, and used as a penal settle- 
ment. It is now the residence of the descendants of the ' Bounty * 
mutineers, who removed to it from Pitcaim's Island. 

lAlmaii. — An island on the north-west coast of Borneo. Ceded 
to Great Britain in 1846 by the Sultan of Bruni (Borneo Proper, 
or N.W. Borneo). A colonial government was established there in 
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APPENDIX IV. 
BRZTZ8B POSSBSSZOarS (B). 

A TABLE OF THE FBIXCIFAL GAINS AND LOSSES OF GREAT BBITAIK 
FROM WILLLAM THE CX)NQUEROR TO YICTORIA. THB IX>SSES ABB 
PRINTED IN ITALICS. 



Possession 



When 
gained 
or lodt 



Normandy and the Chan- 
nel Isles 

Maine . . . . 

Anjou and Tourainb 



Guienne, Poitou, Sain- 

TONGE, AUVERGNE, PeRI- 
GORD, AnOOUMOIS, AND 

Limousin 
Nantes (County of) 

Brittany 



1066 

1069 
1151 

ll.il 



1158 



1171 



/ 



Ireland 

Roxburgh and Berwick 



Roxburgh and Berwick 

Normmtdi/, AnjoUy Maine, 
and Ihuraine . 
Walks . . . . 



1171 
1175 



1189 



1204 



How gained or lost 



Inherited by William the 
Conqueror from his fiither. 
Robert the Devil. 

Seized by William the Con- 
queror. 

Inherited by Henry II. from 
his father, Geoffirey, Count 
of Anjou. 

Acquired by Henry II., with 
his wife, Eleanor of Gui- 
enne. 

Acquired by Henry II. at the 
death of his brother, Geof- 
frey. 

Acquired by Henry IL, at 
the death of Conan IV., 
Duke of Brittany, whose 
daughter, Constance, had 
married Henry's third son, 
Geoffrey. 

Acquired by conquest. (Scf 
p. 17, s. 45.) 

Ceded by William the Lion, 
King of Scotland. (/Se«p. 

18,8.47.) 
Sold to Scotland by Richard 

I. (See p. 18, 8. 47.) 
Taken by Philip IL of France. 



1283 \ CoT\c\\3Lcr«)^ \>3 ^A^sRvt^L V 
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Poaseesion 



S 



»u, Saintonoe, L'Age- 

5, PeBIOORD, LlMOU- 

QUERCT, RotTEROUB 

l^GOUMOIS, GUISNES, 

.Ais (see ante)j MoN- 

UIL, PONTHIEU, ETC. 
UE • « • • 



re {Calais excepted) . 



8 

jAKD 

[NIA* 

rUDAS 
ACHX7SETTS 

Hampshibe 

ADOES 

tIA 
TLAND 

lEOnCUT 

JCA . 

>E Island 

UBK . 

lAT AND TaNOIEB 



When 
gained 
or lost 



1347 
1360 



1420 
1451 



How gained or lost 



1558 
1603 

1607 

1609 
1620 

1623 
1627 

1631 
1633 

1635-8 

1655 



1636-8 
1658 

1662 



Taken by Edward III. {See 
p. 24, s. 84.) 

Sovereignty retained by Ed- 
ward III., under the Treaty 
of Bretigny. {See p. 24, 
s. 88.) 



Acquired by Henry V. under 

the Treaty of Troyes. {See 

p. 29, 8. 102.) 
By this date the whole of 

France had been regained 

by the successes of Charles 

VlL of France^ and Joan of 

Arc. {See p. 30, s. 105.) 
Taken by the Duke of Guise. 

{See p.' 40, s. 151.) 
Acquired at the accession of 

James I. of England, and 

VI. of Scotland. 
Colonised by charter from 

James I. 
Colonised by Sir Geo. Somers. 
Settled in by the Plymouth 

Company. 
Ditto. 
Colonised by charter of 

Charles I. 
Acquired by Settlement. 
Colonised by charter of 

Charles I. 
Settled in from Massachusetts 

and England. 
Taken from the Dutch during 

the Commonwealth. {See p. 

49, s. 195.) 
Settled from Massachusetts. 
Taken by Cromwell. {See p. 

49, 8.195.) 
Acquired by Charles II. as 

the dowry of Catherine of 

Braganzai. 



r* title was given by Raleigh, in honour ot "EVlxaXjeX^i, \o ^^Qft ^^v^'i ^'^ 
ttiy afterwards divided into the thirteen coVoivlea -wYAsJQ. ^«5«Jt«A. ^^'^^ 
ence in 1776. That portion of It no^w taiovm\sj ^'toJka Ti»5a»'«»^"««^ 
nnta the succeeding reign. 
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Possession 



When 
gained 
or lost 



Dunkirk . . . . 

British Viroin Isles (Tor- 
tola, Anegada, and Vir- 
gin Gorda), New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, 
Antigua, and Cape Ooast 
Castle 

Carolina . . . . 

Hudson's Bay Territory 
(including British Co- 
lumbia) 

St. Helena 



Pennsylvania . 

Tangiir .... 

Calcutta .... 

Gibraltar and Minorca . 

Hanover (EIlectorate of) 

Georgia ...» 

Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton 
Island, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, 
AND Senegal 

Falkland Isles 

The Isle of Man 

Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 

The American Colonics^ 
Florida^ Goree^ Minorca, 
Chandemagorej and Pon- 
dicherry .... 

Baha3ia8 : Grenada, Nevis, 
St. Kitt's, Montserrat, 
St. Vincent, Dominica, 
AND Honduras (right to 
cut W(hhI in) 



1664 
1667 



ri663 

\1670 

1670 



1673 

1682 
1683 
1698 

1713 

17U 

1732 

1763 



How gained or lost 



1771 
1764 

1765 

1783 



1783 



Sold to France by Charles U. 

Acquired under the Treaty of 

Breda. (iS^p. 61,8.202.) 



Colonised by charters of 

Charles II. 
Colonised by charter of Charles 

II. to the Hudson's Bay 

Company. 
Acquired by the East India 

Company under charter of 

Charles II. 
Settled in by Penn. 
Abandoned by the English. 
Purchased by the East India 

Company. 
Acquired under the Treaty of 

Utrecht. ( See p. 66, s. 247.) 
United to Groat Britain at the 

accession of George I. 
Colonised by charter ol 

George II. 
Finally acquired under the 

Treaty of Paris.* (See p. 

61, s. 270.) 



Ceded by Spain. 

Purcliased from the Duke of 

Athol. 
Acquired by the East India 

Company. 
Lost under the Treaty of Vir- 

sallies. {See p. 62, s. 279.) 



Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Versailles.* (See 
p. 62, 8. 279.) 



• These colonies frequently changed "handa. TYic^ civv<^«x \»t% xnAsst ^ioA^ate 
of the treaty by which they were finally acquired \>^ Ox^X.'BtNXaia.. 
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FosBeaeion 



When 
gained 
orloBt 



SiEBBA Leone . 
Australia 
NoBFOLK Island 

BULAMA . 



Wellbslby Peovincb 
Ceylon and Tsinidad 



Tasmania .... 

British Guiana, Cafe Co- 
lony, Mauritius, The 
Seychelles, Kodriguez, 
Heligoland, Malta, To- 
bago, AND St. Lucia 

Ascension 



The Ionian Isles 

Assam, Aracan, Martaban, 

TeNASSERIM , AND Ma - 
LACCA 

Hanover . . . . 



1786 

1787 
1788 
1788 

1792 



1800 
1802 



1803 
18U 



How gained or lost 



/ 



New Zealand 
Aden 
Natal 
Hong Kong 

SCINDB 



Labuas 



1815 

1815 
1826 

1837 



1839 
1839 
1840 
1842 

1843 



1846 



Acquired by the East India 
Company. 

Purchased and colonized. 

Colonised by Captain Phillip. 

Colonised as a penal settle- 
ment. 

Ceded to the British Govern- 
ment by the "West African 
chiefs. 

Added to Penang by Treaty. 

Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Amiens. (^See p. 
64, 8. 294.) 

Colonised as a penal settle- 
ment. 

Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Paris.* {See i^. 
93.) 



Taken possession of by the 
English during Bonaparte's 
confinement at St. Helena. 

Acquired under the Treaty of 
Paris. {See p. 93.) 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
Burmah. (iSfeep. 66,s.323.) 

Hanover had become a king- 
dom in 1814, vnth succession 
in the male line. At Queen 
Victorians accession it conse- 
quently lapsed to Ernest^ 
Duke of Cumberland y brother 
of William IV. 

Colonised. 

Taken from the Arabs. 

Taken from the Dutch Boers. 

Acquired under the Treaty of 
Nankin. {See p. 68, s. 334.) 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
the Amftftx^. (^See ^, ^"^ ^ ^.^ 



* See note on oppoBite pa^e. 
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Possession 


When 
gained 
or lost 


Vancouvbr Island . 


1846 


ThbPunjatjb . 


1849 


British Caffbaria . 


1853 


Nagpork .... 


1853 


Kangoon and Pegu . 


1852-3 


Otjdb .... 

JrEKUtt • • • • 
K.OW-LOON 


1856 
1857 
1860 


Lagos .... 
The Ionian Mes 


1861 
1864 



How gained or lost 



Ceded to Great Britain by the 
United States. 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
the Sikhs. {See p. 69, s. 
341.) 

Formed into a province after 
the Caffre war. ^ 

Annexed to British India at 
the death of the Eajah. 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
Burmah. {See p. 69, s. 341.) 

Annexed to British India. 

Occupied by the British. 

Acquired under the Conven- 
tion of Pekin. {See p. 69, 
s. 343. ) 

Ceded by the African chiefs. 

Ceded to Grreeoe. 



J 
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APPENDIX V. 
BX8TO&T or 8&ITX8B ZITDXA. 

A STTlOfABT OF THE FBIKCIFAI. EYENTS FBOM THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE BAST INDIA COMPANY TO ITS DISSOLUTION IN 1858. 

Fonndatton of the Bast India Company, 1600. — The 
empire of British India was founded by a body of merchants, after- 
wards known as the East India Company. It received its charter 
tmder Queen Elizabeth in 1600, and this was frequently renewed 
in successive reigns. In 1698 a rival company was chartered by 
William III. ; but the two were afterwards united. The first English 
&ctorie8 were established in 1612 at Surat in Bombay. 

Formation of Presldenoies, 1652-1773. Madras was made 
a presidency in 1652. In 1662, Charles II. received Bombay from 
the Portuguese, who had held it since 1530, as the marriage portion of 
Catherine of Braganza. He subsequently ceded it to the East India 
Company, and it became a presidency in 1708. Bengal (Calcutta) 
became a presidency in 1701, and was made chief presidency in 1773. 

Frenob Bast India Company, 1664. — A French company 
was established in 1664. Their head-quarters were Chandemagore, 
on the Hooghly, and Pondicherry, on the coast of the Caruatic. 

War Between the Frencb and Bngrlisb, 1746-1754. — In 
1746 the English town of Madras was taken by the French. It 
was restored to the English at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
French, under Dupleix, however, continued to annoy the English till 
the taking of Arcot, 1751, and other successes of Clive, caused a 
temporary cessation of hostilities. 

Blaclc Bole of Calcutta, 1756. — In this year Surajah Dowlah, 
Nabob of Bengal, made a successful attack upon Fort William (the 
stronghold of Calcutta) and thrust 146 of the English into the 
'Black Hole,' a loathsome dungeon, about eighteen feet square. 123 
of their number died before morning. In t\ift ^a.Ti"v\a.T5 \^<2r^\vsj^ 
(^'re regnined CalcnttsLy and took ChandeTTLagat^ tcoia.x^DL^^T^'^^'So.. 
'Baftfe orPiBMey, 1757.— Bengal ^aa ^^loU-^ «o5c^j«i.%^v^^^^ 
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Olive's defeat of the Surajah at Plassey. In this engagement the 
English numbered 3,000 against 60,000. 

War with tbe rrenob, 1758-1760. Lallj ToUendal, the j 
French Governor-General, having captured Fort St. David, and made i 
an unsuccessful attack on Madras in 1758, was defeated by Sir Eyre 
Coote at "Wandewash (1760). This victory secured the Camatic 

IXTars and Treaties witb tbe ITative Cbiefk, 1764-1782.— 
Sir Hector Monro defeated the Nabob of Oude at the battle of Buxw 
(1764), and in 1765 a treaty was concluded with Shah Alum, 
Emperor of Delhi, by which the Company obtained the sovereignty 
of Bengal, I3ahar, and Orissa. In 1767 Hyder Ali, King of Mysore, 
joined the Mahratta chiefs against the English and ravaged the 
Camatic. Peace was concluded in 1769. In 1780 he again over- 
ran the same district, and succeeded in taking Arcot. He was 
repulsed by Sir E. Coote in 1781, and in 1782 (the French having 
become his allies) was finally overthrown. The Carnatic was saved 
by the battles of Porto Novo, PoUilore, and Amee. Hyder Ali died 
in 1782, and was succeeded by his son Tippoo Sahib. 

Mutiny of tbe Anay, 1765. — During the period that Warren 
Hastings held office as first Governor-General of India several dis- 
turbances took place ; and when, in 1765, Lord Clive endeavoured 
to establish order by forbidding the bribes which had been offered 
by the native princes to the Company's officers, mutiny was the 
result. Upon this, Lord Clive, who had secured to himself the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Bengal, promptly cashiered Sir Robert 
Fletcher, the second in command, and sent the ringleaders to Cal- 
cutta for triaL 

Famine in Bengral, 1770. — This famine is computed to have 
destroyed one-third of the inhabitants of Bengal. 

IXTar witb tbe Frencb, 1778. — During the War of American 
Independence Chandernagore and Pondicherry were taken, mainly 
through the skill of Warren Hastings. On August 4, 1778, the 
fortress of Gwalior was successfully stormed by Major Popham. 
Pondicherry and Chandernagore were restored to the French in 1783. 
Pitt's Billy 1784. — This bill greatly improved the government 
of India by the creation of the Board of Control at home, consisting 
of commissioners who were invested with supreme power over the 
civil and military government of the East India Company. 

UfToTB witb Tippoo Sabib, 1783-1799. — Tippoo lost no time 
In trying to avenge his father 8 deieat ^\. Aineft. H© took Bednore, 
and, after a temporary truce, was deieaie^ "\>^ \/st^ C«rK^wKi\% >^ 
Arikera (1791). The taking of "BangaloTe \ii 'Ust^ ^TtswSSo^ 
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bllowed. This fortress was, however, restored to Tippoo in the 
ollowing year, when a treaty of peace was entered into. In 1799, 
Cippoo again becoming insubordinate, his capital, Seringapatam, was 
luocessfully stormed by General Baird, who lost his life in the at- 
;empt. Tippoo also was slain, and Mysore became a dependent 
State. 

Xabratta ^ITar, 1802-1805.— The French having aided three 
Blahratta chiefs, Holkar, Scindiah, and the Eajah of Berar, in re- 
belling against their sovereign the Peiswah, Sir A. Wellesloy (after- 
wards the Duke of Wellington) and General Lake wore despatched to 
subdue them. Wellesley defeated the two latter chiefs at the battles 
of Assays and Ai^aum (1803), while General Lake took Alighur, 
Delhi, and Agra. In 1805 Bhurtpore was taken from Holkar, and 
the war ended. 

^ITar i^tb XTepanly 1814-1816.— This war terminated by treaty 
in April 1815, but was renewed in 1816, when, after several defeats, 
the Nepaulese agreed to the treaty which had been made the year 
before. 

yindaree IXTar, 1817-1818.— At the battle of Kirkee the 
Pindarees were defeated by the Marquis of Hastings (1817). 

nmt Bnnnese IV ar, 1824-1826. — Eanguon was taken by the 
English in May 1824, and the fort of Syriam in the following year. 
General Campbell subsequently defeated the enemy at Proome, and 
Lord CJombermere reduced the fortress of Bhurtpore. By a treaty 
of peace in February 1826 the war was concluded, and Assam, 
Aracan, and Tenasserim added to the British possessions. 

Afghan IWap, 1838-1842.— The British, having joined Shah 
Soojah against Dost Mohammed, who had made himself sovereign of 
the Cabul district of Afghanistan, declared war in October 1838. 
In August 1839 Cabul was captured under Sir John Keane, and, 
Shah Soojah being established on his throne. Sir "W. M'Naghten 
and Sir A. Bumes remained in Cabul as envoys, with a number of 
British troops. In November and December (1841) the envoys and 
other oflBcers were murdered, and the British quitted the city. In 
their retreat through the mountain passes nearly the whole of their 
number (21,000 men, women, and children) were either murdered by 
the Afghans or perished from fatigue. During the following year 
Cabul was re-conquered by Generals Pollock and Kott, and the 
country evacuated. 

vrar with Solnde* 1843. — ^During t\i\a -wm ^vc Ct^ia.A's&^'K^vst 
gained a victory over 30,000 of the enemy a.t "i&.e^.xi^fe. fei&»«^ ^^^ 
battle of Dubba (Hyderabad) the whole oi ScaA^^ ^Wk wsaso-'*^ " 
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the East India Company's dominions, and Sir Charles Napier made 
governor. 

IVar In Owalior, 1843. — The battles of Maharajpoor and 
Punniar were fought, and the fort of Gwalior was taken on De- 
cember 29, 1843. 

Sikb IXTars, 1845-49.— The Sikhs of the Punjaub (Lahore), 
having declared war in December 1845, crossed the Sutlej river, 
attacked the British at Ferozepore, and for some time held their 
ground against the Governor- General, Sir H. Hardinge, at Moodkee, 
where Sir Kobert Sale was mortally wounded. The battles of 
Ferozeshah, Aliwa, and Sobraon put an end to their incursions. 
In February 1 846 Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough occupied La- 
hore, and in March the treaty of Lahore was signed. In 1848 the 
murder of a Lieutenant Anderson led to the engagements of Kennyree 
and Ramnugger, and the siege of Mooltan. The victories of Chilian- 
wallah and Goojerat, under Lord Gough, and the surrender of the 
Sikh army, followed. The Punjaub was formally annexed to British 
India in March 1849. 

Second Burmese "Wbx, 1851-1853. — Rangoon was re-taken 
in 1852, and annexed with Pegu to the British dominions. 

Annexation of Oude, 1856. — This extensive kingdom was 
annexed to the British territories in 1856. The ex-queen came to 
England to plead her cause in 1857, and died in Paris in 1858. 

The Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. — A spirit of mutiny, which 
had been apparent in the Bengal army as far back as 1844, liad deve- 
loped itself on the introduction of the Enfield rifle and its neces- 
sarily greased cartridges. The grease, which was composed of 
mutton fat and wax, was supposed by the malcontents to be the fet 
of swine and cows, and, consequently, unclean alike to the Hindoo 
and the Mahometan. In May several of the Sepoy regiments at 
Meerut were in open mutiny, and commenced by shooting Colonel 
Finnis and other officers. Their next step, after having joined 
several other insurgent Bengal regiments, was to take possession of 
Delhi, which, although our chief arsenal, had been left unprotected 
by British troops. They endeavoured to seize the magazine, but 
Lieutenant Willoughby, after a gallant defence, ordered it to be 
exploded, and died of his wounds. Mutinies at Lucknow, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Nusseerabad, and many other towns followed. 
The Punjaub was saved by the prompt disbanding of the native regi- 
ments. The massacre of the garxisoTi aA. Cai^Tx^^re, irrespective of 
age and aex, by Nana Sahib, is among \\iemos\.\v«ctwm\^«3ll^^ 
barbaritiea committed. He "was defeated aXYxvXX^V^icft \>"3 ^^«asis^ 
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Havelock, who recovered Cawnpore (July 1 7).* Delhi was re-taken 
under the command of Sir Archdale Wilson (September 20), and 
the king and his sons captured. On September 26 Sir Henry 
Havelock led the relief of Lucknow, which was besieged by the rebels, 
Sir James Outram and General Neill serving under him. The 
latter was killed in action, and Sir H. Havelock died shortly after of 
dysentery at Alumbagh. The enemy finally evacuated before Sir 
Colin Campbell in March 1858. The defeat of the natives at 
Jhansi by Sir Hugh Kose, and the re-taking of Gwalior, are the 
chief of the many other engagements. 

IMssolntton of tbe Bast India Company, 1858. — The 
Dissolution of the East India Company was the most important 
result of the Indian mutiny. India now owns Queen Victoria as its 
sovereign, and is governed by a secretary of state and a council of 
fifteen members. 

Principal Oovemor-Oenerals of India. — Warren Hastings, 
1772-1786; Lord Comwallis, 1786-1793; Lord Momington (Mar- 
quis Wellesley), 1798-1805; Lord Minto, 1807-1813; Lord Moira 
(Marquis of Hastings), 1813-1823 ; Lord Amherst, 1823-1828 ; Lord 
William Bentinck, 1828-1835; Lord Auckland, 1836-1842; Lord 
Ellenborough, 1842-1844; Lord Hardinge, 1844-1848; Lord Dal- 
housie, 1848-1855; Lord Canning, 1855-1858. 

• Nuia Sahib escaped. -His fate is ancertain, but he is said to have died of 
fever in 1858. 
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APPENDIX VI. 



A LIST OF SOME OF THE PBINCIPAL CHAEACTERS IN ENGLISH HIST 

FBOM B.C. 64 TO THE PBESENT DAY. 

THE EOMAN PEBIOB. 

Casslvelaunus, or Caswallon, b.c. 54.-^A British chief, 
Opposed Caesar at his second landing, b.c. 54. 

CaractacuSf 1st century. — Son of Cjnobelin (Shakespe 
Cymbeline), and King of the Silures, a people of South "W 
He opposed the Eomans under Ostorius Scapula ; but, bein^ 
trayed by Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes (who inhal 
the country between the Humber and the Tyne), he was fi: 
made prisoner and carried to Rome. His noble bearing pro< 
him his release by Claudius, a.d. 61. 

Boadicea. — 1st century. — Queen of the Iceni, who reT 
against the Koman rule, and burnt London. She poisoned hi 
A.D. 61, to avoid falling into the hands of the soldiers of Suetc 
by whom she had been defeated. 

KuoluSf Prince of Britain. — 2nd century. — Called Lever j 
(the Great Light). The introduction of Christianity into BriU 
ascribed to him, as he is said to have written to Pope Eleuth 
for Christian teachers, and to have afterwards founded the s 
Dandaff in 156. 

St. Alban.— 3rd centufv. — The first Christian of Great Bi 
who suffered martyrdom. He was put to death (about 
durtng the Diocletian persecution, at Verulamium, now callc 
Albans after him. 

Carausius. — 3rd century. — A Menapian, who held the ofl 
Count of the Saxon Shore (Comes Littoris Saxonici). In 2i 
usurped the rulership of Britain, but was killed in 293 by hii 
minister, Allectus. 
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THE SAXON PEBIOD. 



ArUiiir. — 6th century. — Is supposed to have flourished at 
the time of the Saxon invasion, and to have been killed in Cornwall 
in 542 by his nephew Mordred. He opposed the invaders, whom he 
*in twelve great battles ruining overthrew.' His traditional no- 
bility of character, his * round table ' of forty knights, his court at 
Caerlyon-upon-Usk, and his burial in Avalon form the canvas 
upon which the Laureate has woven his ' Idylls of the King ' {Flos 
Begum Arthurus), 

St. BLUgUMtine, d, 605. — First Archbishop of Canterbury. At 
the request of Pope Gregory I. he undertook a mission to England in 
596, and converted numbers of Anglo-Saxons. The British bishops, 
however, steadily opposed him. This Augustine must not be 
confounded with the Bishop of Hippo (354-430), who wrote the 
* Confessions.' 

SU Pnnatan, 925-988.— Abbot of Glastonbury, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He did much to extend the Papal power in England, 
and is generally held to have first promoted the celibacy of the 
priesthood. He is accused of great cruelty to Elgiva, wife of Edw}% 
who is said to have been branded in the face and afterwards ham- 
strung by his partisans, in the course of a quarrel which arose be- 
tween the king and the clergy, and terminated with Edwy's death. 

fiodwiiiy d. 1053. — Earl of Kent in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, who had married his daughter, Editha, and father of Harold 
U. The Goodwin Sands derive their name from this powerful 
nobleman, of whose estate they once formed part. 
8ti§raiid, d. 1070. — Archbishop of Canterbury. 

WILLIAM L 

Aanfranoy 1005-1089. — Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Xdffar AtbeUngTf d. 1 120. — Heir to the throne. He was the 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, and lineal descendant of Alfred the s 
Great. He died an old man, in the reign of Henry I., who had 
granted him a small pension. 

Berewardtbe Saxon, 1072. (See p. 10, s. 35.) 

WILLIAM IL 

JknMeJm, 1033-1 lOd.-^A famous cbiurclimanL aiv^ m^^^^^^voSaxv, 
taade Aichbhhop of Canterbury by William B.\ii\xa, ^X>si ^Voox 
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however, he disagreed, and consequently left the country. Henry I. 
restored him to the primacy, but they afterwards quarrelled respect- 
ing investitures. 

HENRY L 

MCand, nleoe of Bdgrar Atbelingr, d, 1118. {See p. 13, s. 39, 
and note.) 
Robert, Duke of ITormandy, 1 060-1 134. {See p. 1 3, ss. 38, 39.) 

STEPHEN, 

Matilda of Ai^on, 1102-1165.— Daughter of Henry L, and 
styled the 'Empress Maud.* Married (1) Henry V., Emperor of 
Germany ; (2) Geofirey Plantagen^t, Count of Ai\jou. (/Slse pp. 18, 
14, ss. 39, 42.) 

HENRY IL 

iriobolas Breakspear, 1100-1159. — The only Englishman 
that was ever made Pope. He bore the title of Adrian IV., and gave 
Henry II. a bull to conquer Ireland, on condition that he would hold 
it as a fief of the Church. 

Tbomas & Beoket, 1119-1170. — ^Archbishop of Canterbmy. 
(5eep. 17, s. 46.) 

Strongrbow, d. 1 176. — Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke. Con- 
quered Ireland, of which he was made seneschal by Henry II. {Su 
p. 17, s. 45.) 

RICHARD I. 

Blondel. — The minstrel of tradition who discovered King 
Richard's prison in the Tyrol. The story has been traced to » 
French thirteenth-century romance. 

JOHN, 

Prtnce Artbnr, 1187-1202.— Son of GeoflTrey, Duke of Brittany, 
John's elder brother ; and heir to the crown. {See p. 19, s. 53.) 

Stepben Kang^ton, d. 1228. — ^A cardinal — an Englishman by 

birth — named by Pope Innocent III. to the see of Canterbury in 

opposition to Xing John. He incited the barons to procure the 

signing of Magna Charta. 

JBobert Pltxwalter. — General chief of the barons who signed 

the Charter, and styled * Marshal oi 0[i^ ktm^ oiOcodk %.\A>^<^\^'1 

Church.' 
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HENRY III. 

liaiBy Barl of PembrolLe, d. 1218. — Aided Langton in 
g John to sign Magna Charta. He was Protector of England 

the commencement of the reign of Henry III., and defeated 
Louis of France at the second battle of Lincoln in 1217. 
lert de Bvrgrli, d. 1243.— Earl of Kent. (See p. 20, s. 57.) 
ion de MContfort, 1206-1265. — Earl of Leicester, and 
>in-law of the king, having married his sister, Eleanor, 
sed a rebellion, and defeated Henry at the battle of Lewes, 
the king and his eldest son, Prince Edward, were taken 
>r8. He was afterwards defeated and killed at Evesham 

royalists under Prince Edward, who had escaped. Simon 
itfort is regarded as the founder of the House of Commons. 
tin Bood, 13th century. — An outlaw of Sherwood Forest, in 
;ham. Scott ('Ivanhoe*) places him in the reign of 

din. 

EDWARD L 
g^eUyn, 1224-1282.— Prince of "Wales, killed at the battle 
Wye, when the con quest of Wales was completed. 
WilUam "WaUace, 1270-1305.— A famous Scotch patriot, 
feated the forces of Edward I. at the battle of Cambusken- 
Jtirling); but, losing that of Falkirk (1298), was ultimately 
)d into the king's hands by his friend Sir John Monteith, 
3ing convicted on a charge of treason, was hanged, drawn, 
artered, 

n BaUol, 1259-1314.— Declared King of Scotland by Ed- 
. {JSee p. 22, s. 69.) He revolted, was defeated at Dunbar, 
d the crown, and died abroad. 

EDWARD n. 

'• Gavestoiit d, 1312. — A Gascon. One of the unworthy 
tes of Edward II. He was executed by the barons in 1312. 
masi, Bsurl of Lancaster, 1275-1322. — Rebelled against 
I. He was defeated at the battle of Eoroughbridge, and 
rds executed. 

Ik le Despenoer, d. 1326. — ^Another of the king's favourites ; 
d by the barons in 1326. 

ert Bruoef 1274-1329. — Grandson oi otv© oi >i?cift covcv^Mv- 
• the crown of Scotland, which, \)y the a,T\i\Xx^v£veT>&. vi*l 
Z, bad Mien to John BalioL At "BaXioV:^ ^^^^V, ^^n^k.'^ 

I 2 
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rebelled against the English supremacy, and, though for a time 
kept in check by the power of Edward, at last obtained the free- 
dom of his comitry at the battle of Bannockburn, and was crowned 
King of Scotland under the title of Eobert I. 

Sogrer Mortimer, First Earl of Marcb, 1287-1330.— Th« 
-^Sgysthus of * the she-wolf of France,' Isabella, Edward's queen. 
He dethroned (he unhappy king, and caused him to be barbarously 
murdered at Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire. In his turn, he 
was surprised by Edward III., and hanged at Tyburn. 

EDWARD III. 

Edward tbe Black PHnoe, 1330-1376.— Son of Edward III., 
and father of Kichard II. Won the battles of Creasy, Foictien, 
and Najara in Spain. He was called the * Black Frince * from the 
colour of the armour he wore at Cressy. His fame is clouded by his 
butchery of the inhabitants of Limoges, who had roYolted against 
him. 

John IXTyoliire, 1324-1384.— An English divine and early Be- 
former, whose followers were called Wycliffites or Lollards. Their 
doctrines were nearly those of the subsequent Keformation. Wycliffe 
made a translation of the Bible, circa 1380. 

Jobn of Gaunt, 1340-1399.— Fourth son of Edward III., and 
protector of Wycliffe. By his first wife, Blanche, Duchess of Lan- 
caster, he was the father of Henry IV., the first of the House of 
Lancaster; by his second wife, Catherine Swineford, whose issue was 
legitimated by Eichard III., he was the great-grandfather of Ma^ 
garet Beaufort, mother of Henry VII., the first of the Tudors. 

RICHARD 11. 

IXTat Tyler, d. 1381. — The name assumed by the leader of an 
insurrection in Essex at the commencement of this reign, who was 
killed in 1381 by Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, 
fur his insolent bearing at a meeting between the king and the 
rioters in Smithfield. 

Henry Bollngrbroke, 1366-1413. — ^Duke of Hereford, son of 
John of Gaunt, and afterwards Henry IV. 

HENRY IV. 

Hotspur, 1364-1403.— Sir Henry Fercy, son of the first Earl of 
Northumberland ; fought at Otterbouine «aid. "Somildon Hill ; killed 
Sit the battle of Shrewsbury in 140^. 
<»ir«a Olendower, 1349-14\&. — k N^e^&V esasSowai^ ^j»X- 
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n of Llewellyn, the last prince of Wales. Conspired with 

lies against Henry IV. 

nnd Mortimer, Earl of Marob, 1392-1424.— Heir to 

>ne. (See p. 26, s. 95.) 

tlobard IRThlttlnirton. — An opulent merchant and citizen 

on, who was Lord Mayor in 1397, 1406, and 1419. 

HENRY V. 

XoYm Oldoastle, Xiord Cobham, 1360-1417. —A Wy- 

ind soldier, who was burnt at the stake for heresy in St. 

Fields. 

HENBY VL 

I of Arc, Maid of Orleans, 1412-1431. {See p. 30, 

I, Duke of Bedford, 1389-1435.— Third son of Henry IV., 

de Eegent of France at the death of Henry V. Won the 

f Vemeuil, 1424. 

iplirey, Duke of Gloucester, 1447. — Fourth son of 

[V. ; accused of treason, and afterwards murdered. 

L Cade, d. 1450. — An Irishman, who, under the name of John 

Br, raised a Yorkist rebellion. He ultimately became a 

, and was killed by a gentleman of Sussex named Iden. 

50, s. 106.) 

I Talbot, Sari of Sbrewsbury, 1373-1453. — A famous 

under Bedford in the French war. He afterwards became, 

5tice of Ireland, and was killed at the battle of Chastillon, 

a Tudor, d. 1461. — A Welsh gentleman, who married 
le of Valois, the widow of Henry V. His son, Edmund 
married Margaret Beaufort, and was the father of Henry 
[e fought on the Lancastrian side at Mortimer's Cross, and 
Leaded after the battle. 

EDWARD IV, 

ard XTevUle, Sari of IXTarwlck, 1420-1471. — Snrnamed 
ig-maker,' because he dethroned Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
killed at the battle of Barnet. His daughter, Anne Neville, 
Richard III. 

lam CaxtoD, 1412-1491. — A citizen of LoiidoTi, "^Vv^ ^^'eX. 
i printing in this country. His earWeat issxift \a \i^\«^^^ ^» 
m a translation from the French, entitled. * T^e> <3twxv^ "a^^ 
the Cheese,* 
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BICHABD m, 

Henry Stafford, Duke of Buokingrliain, d, 1483. — ^Beheaded 
by Kichard III. 

HENRY VU, 

Sir James Tjrrrel. — Murderer of Edward V. and his brother 
in the Tower. 

]bainbert Slmnel. — An impostor who personated Edward, Earl 
of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, and was defeated at 
Stoke in 1487. (^S^ p. 35, s. 126.) 

Perkln "Warbeck, d. 1499. — Another impostor, hung at TyburD 
in 14j99, who pretended to be the Eichard, Duke of York, murdered 
by Tyrrel in the Tower. {See p. 36, s. 128.) 

Sebastian Cabot, 1477-1557. — A Venetian, who had settled in 
Bristol. He made a voyage westward under Henry VU., discoTering 
Newfoundland and other places. 

HENRY VIII, 

Tbomas "Wolsey, 1471-1530.— The reputed son of a butcher 
at Ipswich, who rose to be sole adviser of Henry VIII., Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Archbishop of York. At the death of Adrian VI. he 
tried to be Pope. He opposed Henry's divorce from Catherine 
of Arragon, and was disgraced in consequence. He was afterwards 
reinstated in his see of York ; but being summoned to London on a 
charge of high treason, contrived by his enemies at court, he died on 
the road at Leicester Abbey. * Had I but served God as diligently 
as I have served the king, He would not have given me over in my 
grey hairs,' were his words a little before his death. 

Sir Thomas More, 1480-1535.— Lord High Chancellor. He 
was beheaded for denying the royal supremacy and the legality of 
the marriage with Anne Boleyn. He was the author of a politico- 
philosophical work called • Utopia ; or. The Happy Republic* 

IXriUlam Tyndale, 1477-1536. — A Reformer who translated 
the Bible, and was burnt at Antwerp in 1536. 

Thomas Cromwell, 1490-^540. — Succeeded Wolsey as minister, 
and was beheaded for recommending Ann of Cleves to Henry as his 
wife. 

EDWARD VL 
Thomas f Xord Seymour, d. 154^. — Exotlier of Jane Seymour 
and Lord High Admiral. He nvATrVe^ CaXNiecvaft 'Cvrt, 'vv^'s^ ^^. 
^eajy VIIL, and at hor death paid Yiia aAdctft^^^^ \ft ^^Soa'^rwRW 
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Elizabeth. He was executed in 1549 for plotting against his brother, 
the Duke of Somerset. 

IVUliam Xett, d. 1549. — A tanner, who raised a rebellion in 
Norfolk. He was defeated and hanged. 

Bdward Seymonr, Duke of Somerset, d. 1552. — Brother of 
Jane Seymour, and Protector of England. Executed for plotting 
against the Duke of Northumberland. 

MAEY I. 

Jolm Dudley, Duke of xrortkumberland, 1502-1553. — 
Father of Lord Guildford Dudley, executed as a traitor for promoting 
the succession of Lady Jane Grey. {See p. 40, s. 149.) 

Sir Thomas IXryatt, 1520-1554. — Headed a formidable Pro- 
testant insurrection m favour of Lady Jane Grey, and was beheaded. 

XAdy Jane Grey, 1537-1554. — ^Beheaded with her husband 
in 1554. (Seep. 39, s. 146.) 

Bugrli Xiatimer, 1472-1555. irioholas Sidley, 1500-1555. 
— Bishops of Worcester and London. Reformers, burned at the 
stake as heretics. 

Stephen Gardiner, 1483-1555. Bishop of Winchester. Ed- 
mund Bonner, 1500-1560. Bishop of London. — Chief instruments 
of Mary's persecutions of the Protestants. 

Thomas Cranmer, 1489-1556. — Archbishop of Canterbury 
under Henry VIII., whose divorce from Catherine of Arragon he 
pronounced. Under Edward VI. he assisted in framing the present 
Liturgy, and in Mary's reign he was burned at the stake for heresy. 

Segrinald; Cardinal Pole, 1500-1558.— Papal legate. He 
succeeded Cranmer as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

ELIZABETH. 

David Bizzio, 1540-1566. A musician and favourite of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, murdered by Damley and his adherents. 

Benry, ]bord Damley, 1541-1567. — Second husband and 
cousin of Mary, Queen of Scots, being a grandson of Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII. Murdered in 1567. 

Thomas Boward, Duke of Borfolk, 1536-1572. — (^S^ p. 
41, s. 164.) 

7ohn Bnoz, 1505-1572. — The eloquent, enthusiastic, and fear- 
less leader of the Scotch Eeformers. 

Jtunem, Sari of Bothwell, d. 1^76.— T\i\T^ V^^5^wsAQ'l^^«s^^ 
Queen of Scots, and believed to lia\e been, coxicetii^ vs^^^s:^^!^ 
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death. After the battle of Carbery Hill he fled to Denmark, where 
he died insane about 1576. 

Anthony Bablngrton, 1586. — (See -p. 41, s. 155.) 

Sir Philip Sidney, 155^1586. — Soldier, courtier, and poet 
Author of a prose romance called 'Arcadia.' He was killed at 
Zutphen. 

Mary, Queen of Soots, 1542-1587. — Married (1) Francis H. 
of France ; (2) Henry, Lord Darnley ; (3) James, Earl of Bothwell. 
Executed in 1587. (See p. 41, s. 156.) 

Sohert Dudley, Earl of Keioester, 1532-1588. — ^An unworthy 
favourite of Elizabeth, who is said to have murdered his wife, Amy 
Hobsart, in the hope of marrying the queen. 

Sir Francis ixralsingrliam, 1536-1590. — ^A statesman, diplo- 
matist, and favourite of Elizabeth. He was Secretary of State in 
1573. 

Sir Francis Drake, 1545-1596. — A famous captain, who 
served against the Armada, and circumnavigated the globe. 

Cecil, Kord Burleigrh, 1520-1598. — A wise minister, and Eliza- 
beth's chief adviser. He took a distinguished part in the establishment 
of the reformed religion. His son, Eobert Cecil, Earl of Sahs- 
bury (1550-1612), was minister imder Elizabeth and James I., after 
his father. 

Sohert, Earl of Essex, 1567-1601.— Queen Elizabeth's fa- 
vourite. (See p. 41, s. 160.) 

Charles Howard, ]bord SfOngrham, 1536-1624. — The Catholic 

Lord High Admiral of England. Commanded the English fleet 

against the Armada. 

JAMES L 

Sohert Carr, Dnke of Somerset, d, 1645. — One of the fa- 
vourites of James, who made him Duke of Somerset. He formed an 
illicit connection with the Countess of Essex, and when 

Sir Thomas Overhnry, 1581-1613, opposed his marriage with 
her, he had him committed to the Tower, where, by the contrivance 
of Somerset and his paramour, he was murdered. James pardoned 
the murderers ; and it is supposed that in doing so he was desirous 
of preventing the disclosure of secrets in which he himself was 
implicated. 

Arabella Stuart, 1575-1615. (See p. 42, s. 162.) 

Francis, Xiord Bacon, 1561-1626. — Philosopher, statesman, 
lawyer, and historian. Author of the • Novum Organum,* and other 
works. His £rat great patron was t\ve \mioi\A>xiaX»'^Kc\. qH '^fiieev\ 
^^ lie conductod the impeachment oi t^aV. uoWetoasi \o TosJiaXJi^ 
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court to Queen Elizabeth. Under King James he was made 
Viscount St. Albans and Lord Chancellor ; but he was afterwards 
impeached, degraded, and imprisoned upon the charge of taking 
bribes from suitors in Chancery. 

Sir IXTalter Saleigrliy 1552-1618. — Visited America, from which 
he is said to have brought back the potato and tobacco. Distinguished 
himself at the defeat of the Armada. Took part in the Main Plot 
of 1618, which was made the pretext for his execution several years 
later, upon the occasion of his disastrous expedition to Guiana. He 
wrote a * History of the World.' 

George VilUers, Duke of Bnckingrham, 1592-1628.— A 

brilliant profligate, who succeeded Carr in the king's favour, and 

afterwards in that of his son, Charles I. He was stabbed by one 

Felton, while making preparation for the third expedition against 

Bochelle. 

CHARLES L 

Thomas IXreiitwortb, ZSarl of Strafford, 1593-1641. — Was 
at first a member of the Koundhead party, but afterwards passed 
over to the king, and became, as he called it, * Thorough ; ' i. e., an 
advocate of absolute monarchy, maintained by military force. In 
1640 he was made deputy-lieutenant of Ireland, which he reduced 
to profoimd subordination. He was finally impeached by the Long 
Parliament, tried for high treason, condemned, and executed. 

7oliii Bampdeiiy 1594-1643. — A byword for patriotism. He 
refused to pay * ship-money.' {See p. 46, s. 170.) For this he was 
tried, fined, and imprisoned. He was afterwards one of the * Five 
Members' {see p. 47, s. 177), fought on the Parliament side at 
the battle of Chalgrove Field, and died in great agony of wounds 
received there. 

]baciiui Gary, Viscount Falkland, 1610-1643. — On the 
Parliament side before the civil war, but was killed on that of the 
king at the battle of Newbury. 'Kather than war, the peace of 
death,' was his constant maxim, and the word 'peace' in his last 
da^ was for ever on his lips. 

JolinPyni, 1584-1643. — Conducted the impeachment of Straf- 
ford, whom he hated. One of the *Five Members,' the others being 
Hampden, Haselrig, Holies, and Strode. {See p. 47, s. 177.) 

IVUllani XAUd, Arclibisliop of Canterbury, 1573-1645. — 
Very cruel in the Star Chamber. Tried for the same offences as 
Strafford, whose colleague he was in all thiiags, a.Ti^\i^fe"aA^. 

MUfhert neverenXf fiarl of Sssexv 15^2-\^^^. — K^\xv"vs\-«w\v^sst 
n the P&rliamentaxy army. 
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James Grabam, Marquis of Montrose, 1612-1650. — A fin 
Royalist. After winning several battles for Charles, he was defeats 
at Philliphaugh. In 1650 he was taken and hanged, after an in 
eflfectual attempt in Scotland in favour of Charles II. 

Znlgro Jones, 1572-1652. — A celebrated architect, who bnil 
Whitehall Palace. 

'WUliam BarTey, 1578-1657.— A celebrated physician, wh 
discovered the circulation of the blood. 

Thomas, Kord Fairfiuc, 1611-1671. — A commander in th 
Parliamentary army. 

Prince Snpert, 1619-1682.— Son of Elizabeth, Queen o 
Bohemia, sister of Charles I. One of the bravest of the Koyalistfl 
In Charles II.'s reign he was Lord High Admiral. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATES. 



Zreton, 1610-1651. — A republican general, son-in-lawo 
Oliver Cromwell, and one of the regicides. 

Admiral Blake, 1599-1657. — A great naval commander. Be 
peatedly beat the Dutch under Van Tromp, demolished the fort o 
Tunis, and set fire to the Spanish fleet at Santa Cruz. He died oi 
board his ship when returning to England after this last exploit 

John Bradshaw, 1586-1659. — ^President of the High Commis 
sion, and one of the regicides. 

Sir Barry Vane, 1612-1662. — A staunch republican, but n 
regicide, and therefore unjustly executed by Charles II. on his oomioi 
to the throne. 

Georgre Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 1608-1670'.— Com 
manded the army in Scotland. After Cromwell's death he wais instn 
mental in bringing about the Restoration. 

CHARLES U. 

Benrletta of Orleans, 1644-1670. — Daughter of Charles I 
and married to the Duke of Orleans. Ancestress of the Count d 
Chambord, the present Legitimist heir to the French throne. 

Edward Byde, Kord Clarendon, 1608-1674. — Minister ( 

Charles II. James II., when Duke of York, married his danghti 

Anne, the mother of the Protestant princesses "Mary and Anne. B 

was thought to have recommended Catherine of Braganza as wife t 

Charles II., in order that his own grand-daughters might, as indee 

thejr did, succeed to the throne. On. thift account, and also becauf 

of the sale of Dunkirk to Erance, &iv^\^YftVT\\im^%Q\>(JcA'\W^«isL> 

the Medway off Woolwicli and C\iat\ia.m, ^ "(^^^ ^^ws^. ^sk»^ 
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or parallel in English history, he became no less unpopiilar with the 
people than the strictness of his Protestantism and the austerity of 
his manners had made him already with the court. Being impeached, 
he fled to France, and died ultimately at Rouen, where he wrote his 

* History of the Great Rebellion.' 

James Sliarp» 1618-1679.— Having deserted the Presbyterians, 
Sharp was created Archbishop of St. Andrews, but eighteen years 
afterwards he paid the penalty of his apostacy and of his per- 
secuting spirit, for a body of Covenanters fell upon him at Magus 
Muir, dragged him from his carriage, and murdered him. 

ikntbony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, 1621-1683. 
— Chancellor of the Exchequer in this reign ; a member of the 

* Cabal' (see p. .*>!, s. 206), and the Achitophel of Dryden's 

* Absalom and Achitophel.' He died an exile in Holland, whither 
he had retired upon the failure of his plots to exclude the Duke of 
York from the throne. 

'VnUiam, ]bord SusseU, 1639-1683.— Executed for complicity 
in the Rye House Plot. (See p. 62, s. 217.) 

Algernon Sidney, 1617-1683. — ^A republican, who in his youth 
fought in the ranks of the Parliamentarians, and author of ' Dis- 
courses Concerning Government.' He shared the fate of Russell. 

Sir IXT. Temple, 1628-1698. — An eminent writer, statesman, 
and diplomatist, who especially distinguished himself in bringing 
about the Triple Alliance (see p. 51, s. 207) and the marriage 
between William of Orange and the Princess Mary. 

Titos Oates, 1619-1705.— (/S^« p. 51, s. 211.) 

Xiord Danhy, 1631-1712.— Minister of Charles II. after the fall 
of the * Cabal.' Subsequently impeached by the House of Commons, 
and committed to the Tower, for aiding the king in his intrigues, but 
admitted to bail. President of the Council in the Convention Par- 
liament, 1689. 

Sir Christopher IXTten, 1632-1723. — A celebrated architect, 
who rebuilt St. Paul's Cathedral after the fire of London. 

JAMES U. 

James, Duke of BKonmoath, 1649-1685. — Natural son of 
Charles II. by Lucy Walters. Won the battle of Bothwell Bridge 
over the Covenanters. Rebelled against James; was defeated at 
Sadgemoor, made prisoner, and executed in 1685. 

ilf ohihald CampbeU, Earl of jILrsyW ^. \^'^'b.— ^^^^"^ 
against James in Scotland ; was taken, and. exBCviX*^. 
JuOgrc Jettteym, 1640-1689.— Lord H.is'>^Ci\^Ti<c^^^. ^^^'^ 
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the supreme judge's ermine by his atrocious cruelties in the Western 
Assize, after Monmouth's rebellion. At the abdication of James he 
would probably have fallen a victim to the popular indignation had 
he not been withdrawn from it by speedy imprisonment in the Tower, 
where he died, from the combined effects of fright, remorse, drink, 
and disease. 

7olin, XK>rd Somersv 1650-1716. — Chief Justice. Principal 
author of the ' Bill of Eights,' and a marked contrast to the fore- 
going. He defended the Seven Bishops {see p. 53, s. 221), and was 
created Chief Justice by William III. 

IRruilain Penn* 1644-1718. — A Quaker, son of the Admiral 
Penn who took Jamaica in the Spanish war of 1655. He was an 
enthusiast for liberty of conscience, and a fearless defender of his 
sect. He founded the colony of Pennsylvania, U.S., in 1681. 

WILLIAM IIL 

Grabam of Claverhouse, Marquis of Dundee, 1650-1689. 
— Defeated the Covenanters at Drumclog in 1679. He espoused the 
cause of James II. in Scotland, and was killed at the battle of Killie- 
crankie, which he won over Mackay. 

Armand, Duke of Scbom'bergr, 1619-1690.~One of William's 
bravest generals, who was killed at the battle of the Boyne. 

Georgre Savllle, XIEarqais of Halifax, 1630-1695. — ^Minister 
of Charles 11., James 11., and William. The accomplished leader 
of the neutral political body called ' The Trimmers,' which opposed 
the excesses of either party, whether Whig or Tory, that was for the 
time being in the ascendant. 

Jobn Dalrymple, Master of Stair, 1673-1707. » Scotch 
secretary of State at the time of the massacre of Glencoe. (See p. 
54, s. 231.) 

Admiral Benbow, 1650-1702. — A distinguished naval com- 
mander, who died of wounds received in the West Indies. 

Godart van Ginkel, 1630-1703.— Another of William's gene- 
rals, who won the battle of Aughrim, and became Earl of Athlone. 

Admiral Sussell, 1651-1727 Defeated the French Admiral 

Tourville, off La Hogue. 

ANNE, 

Sir Cloudesley Sbovel, 1650-1707. — ^A famous admiral, who 
blockaded Toulon in this reign, and was lost off the Scilly Isles 
on bis return. 
Sir €lfeorge Sooke, 1650-1709. — AiiO\}[iQT i^^moraA «dca:csx^^\tf: 
'ooi: Gibraltar in 1704. 
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Sidney, Earl of Ctodolpliln, 1630-1712.— Lord High Trea- 
rer in this and the previous reign. 

joliii Clmroliill, Duke of asarlboronrli, 1650-1722.— Eng- 
ad's greatest general after Wellington. For James he helped to 
n the battle of Sedgemoor ; for William he won Cork and Kinsale ; 
r Anne, Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. Under 
illiam he plotted for James ; under Anne he was disgraced, but 
IS restored to favour by George I., in whose reign he died. Love of 
)ney and want of principle cloud his fame. His wife, Sarab 
»iiiiiiigrs» Duoliess of XIEarlboroagrli (1660-1744), was Anne's 
rourite and chief adviser until they quarrelled. 
Br. Benry Sacheverell, 1672-1724. — A Tory divine, who 
Bached passive obedience and non-resistance to regal authority, 
r which offence hB was unwisely impeached by the Whig ministry, 
d became very popular in consequence. 

Robert Barley, Sari of Oxford, 1661-1724.— A minister in 
i reign of Anne, and of William and Mary. He was impeached by 
3 Whigs in the reign of George I., and imprisoned for treason for 
o y«ars. 

Abigrail Bill (Mrs. Masbam), d. 1734. — A favourite, who suc- 
xied the Duchess of Marlborough with the queen, and showing 
reelf as meek and submissive as her predecessor was arrogant and 
jrbearing, precipitated that predecessor's fall, and with it the fall 
the Whig ministry. 

Cliarles XIEordaant, Earl of Peterborougrliff 1658-1735. — 
mmanded the English forces in Spain, and took Barcelona. 
Benry St. Jobn, Viscount Solingrbroke, 1678-1751. — ^A 
ebrated Tory statesman in this reign. Wrote the * Patriot King.' 
f was impeached by the Whigs, in the succeeding reign, for plotting 
> restoration of the Catholic Stuart line. 



GEOBGE L 

Fames Badcliffe, Sari of Derwentwater, 1689-1716. 
illiam Gordon, ]bord Xenmure, 1643-1716. — ^Adherents of 
» * Old Pretender;* executed in 1716. {See p. 59, s. 249.) 
Jolin Brskine, Barl of Mar, 1671-1732. — Eaised a rebellion 
Scotland in favour of the * Old Pretender,' but was defeated at 
ariffmuir. {See p. 69, s. 249.) 

Pranois Atterbury, 1662-1732.— B\a\io^ ^ii "R.Q<3ckKe»\Kt. K 
V learned and eloquent writer on t\i© 3a.co\A\,^ «v^e>, fes-\s^ <:^ 
fir and penalties was brought into t\ie Ijoit^ n^^IvsisJv. Vaa. *isst 
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being concerned in a Jacobite plot, and he was found guilty and 
banished for life. 

-WlUiam MaxweU, Xiord iritblsdale, 1702^1744.— An ad 
herent of the * Old Pretender,' sentenced to death with Derwentwatei 
and Kenmure. He escaped by changing clothes with his wife thi 
night before the day fixed for his execution. 

James Stuart, 1688-1765. — Son of James II., and commonlj 
called the * Old Pretender.' After the unsuccessful attempts of th< 
foregoing on his behalf, he retired to Eome, where he died in 1765 

GEORGE II. 

Sir Robert "Walpole, 1676-1745.— Prime Minister of the tw( 
first Georges. Notwithstanding his dictum that * every man h« 
his price ' (his own being a picture by Cuyp or Eubens), and the un- 
blushing corruption of the time, the country unquestionably prospered 
and grew rich under his long and peaceful administration. A power 
ful coalition of his enemies at length compelled him to resign, when 
he was pensioned and made Earl of Oxford. 

Henry Pelbam, 1695-1754 — Prime Minister from 1745 to 1754. 

Admiral John ByngTf 1704-1757. — Failed to relieve Minorca, 
which was taken by the French. Byng was tried by court-martial, 
and shot, in the indignant words of Voltaire, *pour encowrager let 
autres,* 

Admiral Edward Vernon, 1684-1757.— Took Porto Bello, ii 
the Isthmus of Darien, &om the Spaniards; but was repulsed o£ 
Carthagena. 

James "Wolfey 1726-1759. — A famous general, who captme^ 
Quebec, but was killed in the battle which he won before it. 

Admiral Ziord Anson, 1 697-1762. — Circumnavigated the globe 
and, capturing a galleon returning from Mexico with treasure, canu 
back with fabulous riches. He beat the French off Finisteire 
but was afterwards repulsed in his turn at Cherbourg. 

-WlUiam Pulteney, ZSarl of Batb, 1682-1764. — The mostabli 
and considerable of Walpole's opponents. 

Utruiiam, Duke of Cumberland, 1721-1765. — Second son o 
George II. and Commander of the Forces. He was defeated bj 
Marshal Saxe at Fontenoy, and defeated the Young Pretender a 
Culloden, where his cruelties earned him the name of * the Butcher. 

Tbomas Pelham, Duke of XTewoastle, 1694-1768. — Keox] 
Pelham'a brother, who succeeded him for a year or two, but wa« 
compelled to resign. Smollett liaa \)\\,\«t\3 t\^cvj\s^ \iia3L va. \3m 
* Adventures of an Atom.' 
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Aord ClivOf 1725-1774. — Founded the British Empire in India; 
won the battles of Aicot and Plassey, and greatly extended our power 
in the East. He was impeached on his return from India in 1767 
for abuse of power, but acquitted. He died by his own hand in 

1774. 
'WUliain Pitt, Earl of Cliatbam, 1708-1778.— The 'Great 

Commoner.' Succeeded Walpole in 1742, and conducted the • Seven 

Years' War.' 

Xiord George SackvlUe, 17 16-17 B5.— (See p. 61, s. 267.) 
Cliarles Edward Stuart« 1720-1788. — Grandson of James II., 

and commonly styled the * Young Pretender.' Made an attempt to 

regain the crown, but was defeated at Culloden. He escaped, and 

died at Bome many years afterwards. 

GEOBGE IIL 

Ibord Beathneld, 1718-1790.— Successfully defended Gibraltar 
for more than three years against the combined French and Spanish 
fleet. Charles of Spain was in the habit of asking daily if the place 
was taken, and to the invariable negative always returned — ' It will 
be soon.' We still, however, hold the * Key of the Mediterranean.' 

70IUI9 ]bord Bute, 1713-1792.— Prime Minister at the be- 
ginning of this reign. He became very unpopular, and in 1763 
resigned office. 

&ord Oeorgre Gordon, 1750-1793.— (/S^e p. 62, s. 277.) 

IVlUlam ]ICurray,Xiord Mansfield, 1705-1793.— < The silver- 
tongued Murray,' who was Lord Chief Justice in this reign. 

jolin IVilkes, 1727-1797. — A seditious and profligate dema- 
g(^e, who attacked government in the * North Briton,' and was 
arrested on a general warrant, which was subsequently pronounced 
illegal. He was then expelled from Parliament, re-elected, and his 
re-election reversed. He proved ultimately quite unworthy of the 
public confidence, and sank into forgotten insignificance. 

Sdmond Bnrke, 1730-1797. — A great author and statesman, 
who wrote an essay on the * Sublime and Beautiful,' joined in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and took an active part against 
the French Revolution. 

Georgre 'Washingrton, 1732-1799. — ^Led the Americans in the 
War of Independence, which he ultimately brought to a successful 
issue by surrounding Lord Comwallis at York Town, and compelling 
him to capitulate. He was thereupon made iVe iM^X* ^T«KsSi«c^. ^\ 
the United States. He left an unstained xeigMVaXVwi, ^^^ V\^ \svsSisv- 
dajr is kept to this day by his countryiaen. 
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Admiral ]bord Howe, 1725-1799. — Belieyed Gibraltar, and 
obtained the victory over the French fleet of the first of June. 

Admiral Adam Duncan, 1731-1804. — Won the Battle of 
Camperdown over the Dutch. 

]bord CornwalllSp 1738-1805. — Served in America, where he 
capitulated to Washington at York Town in 1781. Viceroy of Ireland 
during the Irish Eebellion of 1799. Afterwards Govemor-Gheneral 
of India, where he regained the laurels he had lost in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Horatio, Kord Viscount XTelson, 1758-1805. — ^More than half 
won St. Vincent's. Won the battles of the Nile, the Baltic, and 
Trafalgar, in which last, happier than Wellington, who survived the 
gratitude of his country for nearly a quarter of a century, he died at 
the height of his popularity. He was buried in St. Paul's, but the 
country he had served neglected her greatest admiral's dying prayer 
in behalf of his surviving daughter. 

Cliarles James Fox, 1749-1806. — In favour of the French 
Revolution, and opposed to the French Revolutionary war. He waa 
styled the great opponent of Pitt, and wrote an historical fragment 
on the Reign of James II. 

'Uruiiam Pitt, 1759-1806.— Son of Earl Chatham, styled* the 
pilot that weathered the storm ; ' though, in point of fact, he was 
shipwrecked, dying prematurely worn out by chagrin and disap- 
pointment at the failure of all his leagues against Napoleon, which 
had involved the country in an enormous national debt during his 
brilliant but disastrous premiership. 

Sir John Moore, 1761-1809.— Won the battle of Ooninna, 
where he lost his life. 

Admiral ]bord CoUinirwood, 1748-1810.-— NeLson's chief 
captain. 

Sicbard Brinsley Sheridan, 1751-1816 Co-impeacher with 

Burke and Fox of Warren Hastings, upon which occasion he made 
his famous ' Begum speech,' which is said to have made an unparal- 
leled impression on the House of Commons. The life of this 
brilliant orator and dramatist was passed in pecuniary difficulties and 
careless dissipation. He died miserably, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

IXTarren Bastlngrs, 1733-1818.— First Governor-General of 

India. His administration was able and beneficial. By the yictflllip 

orer Hjrder Ali he secured the Carnatic; but the treasury being 

exhausted, and the India propiietoxa aX. ^vom^ ^teiq-vs*^, V\ft ma 

driven to grave acts of oppressioTi. "Eox \;^i\s \ift "^w^Viss^wi^^ ^ 
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his return to England, but acquitted after a seven years' trial ; 
and the East India Company gave him a handsome pension. 

Sobert Stewart, Visoount Castlereagrlif 1769-1822. — Co- 
lonial and Foreign Secretary in this reign. He died by his own hand. 

Admiral Sir Jobn Jerris, 1734-1823.— Won the naval battle 
of St. Vincent, with Nelson and Colli ngwood, from which success he 
earned his subsequent title of Lord St. Vincent. 

IVlUiam IVUberforoe, 1759-1833. — A distinguished agitator 
and orator in favour of the abolition of the slave trade, which was 
ultimately effected by his perseverance. He was also the author of 
a work called ' A Practical View of the Prevailing System of Pro- 
fessed Christians.' 

Jolm Soott, ]bord Sldon, 1761-1838. — Solicitor-General, Attor- 
ney-General, Lord Chief Justice, and Lord Chancellor in this reign. 

Artbur ixrellesley, Duke of IXTeUinirton, 1769-1852.— 
England's greatest general. He earned his first laurels in India, at 
Assayo and Argaum; bombarded Copenhagen with Gambler and 
Gathcart ; drove the French out of Portugal at Vimiera ; won the 
battles of Talavera, Busaco, and Fuentes d'Onoro ; took Badajoz and 
Ciudad Eodrigo; won the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, the Py- 
renees, Orthte, and Toulouse ; entered Paris and compelled Napoleon 
to abdicate ; and, finally, won the battles of Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo, which completed the downfall of Napoleon. He became Prime 
Minister in 1828; passed the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts in that year, and the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829, but, 
opposing reform, resigned in 1830. He died in 1852. 

GEOEGE IV. and WILLIAM IV. 

Oeorge Canning, 1770-1827- — Governor-General of India, 
Foreign Secretary and Premier in George IV.'s reign. The emanci- 
pation of the Eoman Catholics is mainly due to his efforts. 

XK>rd 'VTilliam Bentinok, 1774-1839.— Distinguished himself 
as the proto-hero of Italian independence. He was afterwards 
Crovemor-General of India (1828-35). 

Baniel O'ConneU, 1775-1847. — A notorious demagogue and 
agitator. He advocated the repeal of the Union of England and 
Ireland. At last, being tried and convicted of sedition and con- 
spiracy, and his influence waning in consequence, he retired to 
Genoa, where he died. 

Admiral Sir Sdward Codrington, 17*70 A%b\.—^^^^^^^ 
"Rowe'e victory of the firet of June, 1794, and deieaXed \kv^'lxi.^^^ 'd\» 
Jiaranno in 182/, 
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VICTORIA. 

, ]bord Georgre Bentlnok, 1802-1848. — ^A distinguished Con- 
servative leader, and head of the so-called * Protectionist 'party, who 
opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws. (See p. 68, s. 339.) 

Sir Sobert Peel, 1788-1850.— Established the Police Force, 
carried the Catholic Emancipation Bill, imposed the Income Tax, 
and repealed the Corn Laws. He was Premier in 1834-6 and 1841-6. 

General Sir Cbarles James XTapier, 1782-1863. — Served in 
the Peninsula, and afterwards won the battles of Meanee and 
Eubba (Hyderabad), in Scinde. 

]bord Sagrlan, 1788-1856. — A Peninsular veteran, who wa« 
commander-in-chief in the Crimea, where he died. 

Sir Henry Bavelocky 1796-1857. — A distinguished Indian 
officer. In the Sepoy mutiny he took Cawnpore and relieved Lacknow. 

Tbomas, Xiord Dnndonald, 1775-1860. — A distinguished 
admiral. (See p. 64, s. 303.) 

Georgre, ]bord Aberdeen, 1784-1860. — Minister in Tariont 
capacities. Premier in 1852-6. 

Admiral Sir Cbarles Jobn XTapier, 1786-1860.— Took Acre 
and Beyrout in the S3rrian war. In the Crimean war he commanded 
the English fleet in the Baltic, and took Bomarsnnd, in the Aland 
Islands. He was replaced by Admiral Dundas, 

Sir Georgre Comewall Kewis, 1806-1863.— Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1865-8 and 1861. Editor of the *Edinbnigh,' and 
author of various works. 

Kord Clsrde, 1792-1863. — Served in the Peninsula and the 
Crimea, and was commander-in-chief in the Indian mutiny. 

Ricliard Cobden* 1 804-1865. — Aided in the abolition of the Con 
Laws, and negotiated a Commercial Treaty with France in 1860, 

Benry Temple, Viaoonnt Palmeratont 1784-1866. — Minis- 
ter in various capacities for half a century. He held the Premiership 
from 1859 to 1865, when he died, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Benry, Jaord. Broagrliani, 1778-1868. — Lord Chancellor in 
1830. He defended Queen Caroline, and was .one of the founders 
of the * Edinburgh Review.' Lord Brougham greatly aided the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and did much for the 
improvement of the working clasaea. 
Edward, Barl of Iler1>y, 179^-1%^^.— ^vKv^"^«t \x^ 'towsqa I 
caimcitiea. Premier in 1852, 185S-^, a.u^ \^^^^. ^jss^^i^^-^ 
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published a translation of the * Iliad ' into English blank yerse in 
1865. 

Zdwardv Barl Clarendon, 1800-1870.— Minister in various 
capacities. He was Foreign Secretary in 1853-8, 1865-6, and 

1868-70. 

John, Sari Russell, b. 1792. — Carried the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts in 1828, and passed the first Eeforni Bill 
in 1832. Earl Kussell has been Colonial Secretary, Home Secretary, 
Foreign Secretary, Lord President of the Council, and First Lord of 
the Treasury. He is also the author of some historical and biogra- 
phical works. 

Benjamin Disraeli, b. 1805. — Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
1852, 1858-9, and 1866-8; Premier, 1868. Passed the new 
Reform Bill in 1867. Mr. Disraeli is the author of a * Biography of 
Lord George Bentinck,' and of * Vivian Grey,' * Coningsby,' * Lothair,' 
and other novels. 

^TUliam Bwart Gladstone, b. 1809. — Has been President of 
the Board of Trade, Colonial Secretary, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He became Premier in 1868, and in that capacity passed 
his bill for the dis-establishment of the Irish Church. Mr. Gladstone 
is the author of * Church and State,' * Studies on Homer,' * Juventus 
Mundi,' &c. 

X«bert, XKird MTapier of XIKagrdala, b. 1810. — A distinguished 
Indian officer, who commanded the English forces in Abyssinia, 
and took Magdala. 

Sir 7olm Ibawrence, b. 1810. — Called the 'Saviour of India,' 
of which he was made Governor-General in 1863. He became Lord 
Lawrence of the Punjaub in January 1869. 

Tolin Brlgrlit, b, 1811. — M.P. for Birmingham since 1857. Has 
powerfully aided in the abolition of the Corn Laws and the progress 
of Beform. Became President of the Board of Trade in 1868. 
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APPENDIX Vn. 



A LIST OF SOME OF THE PLACES WHERE THE CELBBBATED BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTOBY -WEBB FOUGHT, ABBAKGED IK ALPHABETICAL 
OBDEB.* 

Aboakir Bay (Mouth of the Nile, Egypt). — Defeat of the 
French by Nelson, 1798. This is also called the 'Battle of the 
Nile.' 

Acre (Palestine, Syria). — Taken by Bichard I. and Philip IL of 
France, 1102. Defeat of Bonaparte by Sir Sidney Smith, 1709. 
Bombarded by the English, 1840. 

Agrlnconrt (Department Maine-et-Loire, Fiance). — ^Defeat of the 
French by Henry V., 1415. 

JiUbaera (Province Estremadura, Spain).— Defeat of the French 
by Beresford, 1811. 

JiUexandria (Coast of Egypt).— Defeat of the French by Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, 1801. 

Ali^lers (Algeria, Africa). — ^Bombardment by Lord Ezmouth, and 
release of slaves, 1816. 

JiUlwal (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1846. 

JiUina (Crimea, Eussia), — Defeat of the Russians by the English 
and French, 1854. 

JiUnwick (Northumberland). — Defeat of William, King of Scot- 
land, and the sons of Henry II., by Henry's troops, 1175. 

Arcot (Camatic, India). — Taken by Clive, 1751. — ^Taken by 
Hyder AU, 1780. 

Ascalon (Palestine, Syria). — Taken by Richard I., 1192. 

Assaye (Central India). — ^Defeat of the Mahrattas by Welling- 
ton, 1803. 

Aasbriin (Galway, Ireland). — ^Defeat of the French by the 
English under Ginkel, 1691. 

*■ The learner will find it aid bis memory U^ieTo.'M^a \iJaft\«6S^<KAKA 
places (with the dates of the corresponding \>a\A\e&"^ xjc^tv Twngia. k^s^^i&k^ 
similar to those described and recommended ^ ^e * cV^««ctNs»^^w3^P«^^' 
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Bad^jos (FroYince Estremadora, Spain). — Taken by Welling- 
ton, 1812. 

Baladava (Crimea, Bussia). — Defeat of the Bnssians by the 
English and French, 1854. 

BaanodLbuni (Stirlingshire, Scotland). — Defeat of Edward II. 
by Eobert Bruce, 1314. 

Samet (Hertfordshire). — Defeat of Warwick (the king-maker) 
by Edward IV., 1471. Warwick was here slain. 

Barossa (Province Cadiz, Spain). — Defeat of the French by 
Sir T. Graham, 1811. 

Basque Boads (S.W. Coast of France). — Four French ships of 
the line blown up by Lord Cochrane, 1809. 

BesTTOut (Syria). — Bombarded by the English, 1840. 

Blackbeatli (Kent). — Defeat of the Cornish rebels by King 
Henry VII.'s troops, 1497. 

Blenheim (Bayaria).*-^Defeat of the French and Spanish by 
the English, Austrians, and Dutch, under Marlborough, 1704. 

Blore Beatli (Staffordshire). — Defeat of the Lancastrians by 
the Yorkists, 1459. 

Berougrhbridgre (Yorkshire). — Defeat of the Duke of Lancas- 
ter by Edward 11., 1322. 

BasiRTortb (Leicestershire). — Defeat of Richard III. by Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Eichmond, 1485. This was the last battle in the 
Wai8 of the Roses. 

Botliwell Bridgre (Lanarkshire, Scotland). — Defeat of the 
Covenanters by the Duke of Monmouth, 1679. 

Bojme (Meath, Ireland). — ^Defeat of James II. by William III., 
1690. 

BraBdywtne (Pennsylvania). — Defeat of Washington by the 
English, 1777. 

Brooklyn (State of New York, United States).— Defeat of 
Washington by the English, 1776. 

BmilLer'a Bill (Massachusetts, United States). — Defeat of the 
colonists by the royal troops, 1775. 

Bueaco (Frounce Beira, Portugal). — Defeat of the French by 
Wellington, 1810. 

Cadiz (Province Andalusia, Spain). — Taken by Howard of 
Effingham, 1596. 

Calais (Department Pas de Calais, Franc©').-— T^Jtcxi Vj "^^-^-ax^ 
UL after a siege of eleven months, 1347. B^etAVeii Yi-j xJcia ^^cs^R^ 
'/1 1668. 
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Cambuskennetli (Stirlingshire, Scotland). — ^Defeat of the Eng- 
lish by Sir WiUiam Wallace, 1297. 

Camperdown (Province North Holland, Netherlands). — ^Defeat 
of the Dutch fleet by Duncan, off Camperdown, 1797. 

Cape St. Vincent (South-West extremity of Portugal). — ^Victory 
gained by Jervis over the Spanish fleet, 1797. 

Cawnpore (Allahabad, India). — ^Massacre of EuropeaziB during 
the Indian Mutiny, 1867. 

ClialgTOve Field (Oxfordshire). — Skirmish between the Royal- 
ists and Parliamentarians, in which John Hampden was slain, 1643. 

Clialuz (Department Haute Yienne, France). — Castle besieged 
by Kichard I., who died of a wound he here received, 1199. 

Cbilianwallali (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs bj the 
Englidh, 1849. 

Cintra (Province Estremadura, Spain). — Conyention far the 
evacuation of Portugal by the French, 1808. 

Ciudad Rodrigro (Province Leon, Spain).-— Taken by Welliog- 
ton, 1812. 

Copenhagren (Province Zealand, Denmark).— Defeat of the 
Danish fleet by Nelson, 1801. Bombardment of the town by the 
English, 1807. 

Corunna (Province Conmna, Spain). — ^Defeat of the French 
by Sir John Moore, 1809. 

Cravant (Department Yonne, France). — ^Defeat of the Erendi 
by the English, 1423. 

Creasy (Department Somme, France). — Defeat of the Erencb 
by Edward III. and the Black Prince, 1346. In this battle gnn- 
powder was first used. 

Culloden, or Snunossle HCoor (Croy, Nairn and Inyemees, 
Scotland). — Final defeat of the Young Pretender by the Dake of 
Cumberland, 1746. 

Seltai (N.W. Provinces, India). — ^Massacre of Enropeans dmiag 
the Indian Mutiny, 1857. 

Settingren (Bavaria).— Defeat of the French by the XkigliBh 
and Dutch under Greorge II., 1743. 

Subba (Scinde, India). — Ameers of Scinde defeated by Sr 
Charles Napier, 1 843. 

Snnbar (Haddington, Scotland). — Defeat of Baliol by Edward 
I., 1296, Defeat of the CovenanteTS "b^ CToiowftU, 1650. 

X>niiJclrJc (Department du 15oid,'ET«.ncfc^.-— '^t5w^ia.\>^^2»sBS«^x 
668. 
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Sdffeliill (WarwickBhire). — ^A drawn battle between Charles I. 
and the Parliamentarians, 1642. 

Btbandnn (Edington, Wiltshire).— Defeat of the Danes by 
Alfred, 878. 

Svesliain (Worcestershire). — Defeat of Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, by Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.), 1265. 



(Stirlingshire, Scotland).— Defeat of Wallace by Ed- 
ward I., 1298. 

Verozesliali (N.W. India).— Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
i846. 

nodden Field (Northumberland). — Defeat of the Scotch by 
the English, 1513. King James lY. of Scotland was here slain. 

Vontenoy (Province Hainault, Belgium). — Defeat of the French 
by the Duke of Cumberland, 1745. 

l^entes d'Onoro (Province Salamanca, Spain). — Defeat of 
the French by Wellington, 1811. 

Oibraltar (South of Spain).— Taken by Eooke, 1704. Held by 
Lord Heathfield, 1779-83, against the fleets and armies of France 
and Spain. 

Olencoe (Argyleshire, Scotland). — Mttssacre of the clan of 
Mclan of Glencoe, 1692. 

Ck>oJerat (Punjaub, India). — Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1849. 

CMiiBeira.te (Department Pas de Calais, France). — Defeat of 
the French by the English and Austrians, 1513. This is also called 
the * Battle of the Spurs.' 

Balidon Bill (Berwick, Scotland).— Defeat of Douglas, Begent 
of Scotland, by Edward III., 1333. 

Barileiir (Department Seine Inf^rieure, France). — Taken by 
Henry V., 1415. 

BastiniTS (Sussex). — Defeat of the Saxons by William the Con- 
queror, 1066.- William derived his title from this battle, and here 
Harold was slain. 

Bedffely HCoor (Northumberland). — Defeat of the Lancastrians 
by the Yorkists, 1464. 

Bezbam (Northumberland).— Defeat of the Lancastrians by the 
Yorkists, 1464. 

arnxUldon Bill (near Wooler, li5ortK\mi\>et\MA^.--^^^«^ q^-Cs^s^ 
Scotch by the Percies, 1402. 
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(Crimea, Kussia). — ^Defeat of the Bussians by the 
English and French, 1854. 



(Turkey in Asia). — Capitulated under G-eneral Williams, 
1866. 

Sennyree (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the 
English, 1848. 

Kbyber Pass (A%hanistan). — ^Massacre of the English by the 
Afghans, 1841. 

BLilllecranlLie (Perthshire, Scotland). — Defeat of the English 
by Dundee, 1689. 



Hogne (North-East extremity of La Manche, France). — De- 
feat of the French by Admiral Kussell, 1692. 

Xianden (Province Liege, Belgium). — Defeat of William III. by 
the French, 1693. 

ILangrside (Renfrew, Scotland). — Defeat of the Scotch by the 
Regent Murray, 1568. 

Kewea (Sussex). — Defeat of Henry III. by Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, 1264. 

ILexingrton (Kentucky, United States). — Defeat of the royal 
troops by the colonists, 1776. 

ILimeriok (Limerick, Ireland). — Taken by William III.'s troops, 
1691. 

Ziliicolii (Lincolnshire). — Defeat of Stephen by the Empress 
Maud, 1141. Defeat of Louis, the Dauphin of France, by the Earl 
of Pembroke, 1217. 

ZiOndonderry (Londonderry, Ireland). — Kelieyed by William 
III.'s troops when besieged by James 11., 1689. 

ZtuokiioiRr (Oude, India). — Massacre of Europeans during the 
Indian Mutiny, 1867. 

MairAalA (Amhara, Abyssinia). — Taken by the English under 
Lord Napier, 1868. 

Malda (Calabria, Italy).^Defeat of the French^ by Sir John 
Stuart, 1806. 

BEalplaquet (Department du Nord, France). — ^Defeat of the 
French and Spanish by Marlborough, 1 709. 

Marston Moor (Yorkshire). — Defeat of the Royalists by the 
I'arJiamentarians, 1644. 
JIfeaaee (Scfnde, India). — ^DeieaJt oi Aisi^x^ Q>i ^cvds\!6 \i^ ^\i 
N^apier, 1843. 
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rut (Meerut, India). — ^Massacre of Europeans during the 
Mutiny, 1867. 

den (Westphalia, Prussia). — Defeat of the French by the 
and Hanoverians, 1759. 

oroa (Balearic Isles, Mediterranean). — ^Unsuccessful expe- 
f Byng, 1756. 
dkee (N.W. India).— Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 

timer's Cross (Herefordshire). — ^Defeat of the Lancastrians 
ard, Duke of York, 1461. 

Bby (Northamptonshire). — Defeat of Charles I. by Oliver 

ill, 1645. 

arlno (Morea, Grreece). — ^Defeat of the Turkish and Egyp- 

Jt, 1827. 

llle*s Cross (near Durham). — Defeat of David Bruce by 

Percy, 1346. 

^bury (Berkshire). — First battle of Newbury between the 

ts and Parliamentarians, 1643. Lord Falkland slain, 

undecided. Second battle of Newbury between the Koyalists 

rliamentarians, also undecided, 1644. 

thallertoii (Yorkshire). — Defeat of David, King of Scotland, 

phen, 1138. This is usually called the 'Battle of the 

d.' 

Otamptoii (Northamptonshire) Defeat of the Yorkists 

Lancastrians, 1460. Here the Duke of York was slain. 

ans (Department Loiret, France). — Belief of the town by 
Arc, 1429. 

ids (Department Basses Pyrenees, France). — Defeat of the 
by Wellington, 1814. 

rbnm, or Cbevy Cbase (Northumberland). — Defeat of the 
I by the Scotch, 1388. 

snarde (Province East Flanders, Belgium). — Defeat of 
nch and Spanish by Marlborough, 1708. 

Ipbaagrb (near Selkirk, Scotland). — Defeat of the Royalists 

Parliamentarians, 1645. 

:le (near Musselburgh, Scotland). — Defeat of the Scotch by 

)r Somerset, 1547. 

3ey (BeDgal, Indm). — Defeat oi t\ia ^\XT«b\a}cL TicrsX^ ^s^ 

ve, 1757. 
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Polotiers (Department Vienne, France). — Defeat of John, Sing 
of France, by Edward the Black Prince, 1356. 

Preston (Lancashire). — Defeat of the Scots and Koyalists by 
Cromwell, 1648. Second battle of Preston gained by G-eoige L's 
troops over the Pretender, 1716. 

Preston Pans (Haddington, Scotland). — ^Defeat of G-eorge II.'8 
troops by Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 1746. 

Pyrenees (Spain).— Defeat of the French by Wellington, 1813. 

Quatre Bras (Province South Brabant, Belgium). — ^Defeat of 

the French by Wellington, 1816. 

Quebec (Province Quebec, Canada). — Defeat of the French 
by the English. By this battle Canada was acquired, 1769. 

Ramillies (Province South Brabant, Belgium). — ^Defeat of the 
Spanish by Marlborough, 1706. 

Samnugrgror (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the 
English, 1848. 

Rochelle (Department Charente Inf^rieure, France). — Three 
unsuccessful attempts were made by the English to relieve the 
Huguenots when besieged by Cardinal Eichelieu, 1627-8-8. 

St. JiUbaas (Hertfordshire). — Invaded and burnt by Julius 
Csesar, b.c. 64. Defeat of the Lancastrians by the Yorkists, 1465. 
Defeat of the Yorkists by the Lancastrians, 1461. 

St. Quentin (Department Aisne, France). — Defeat of the French 
by the English, 1657. 

St. Vincent, Cape (S.E. of Portugal). — Defeat of the Spanish 
fleet by Jervis, 1797. 

Salamanca (Province Salamanca, Spain). — Defeat of the French 
by Wellington, 1812. 

Saratogra (State of New York, United States). — Capitulation of 
the royal troops under Burgoyne during the American war, 1777. 

Sebastopol (Crimea, Eussia). — Taken by the English, French, 
and Sardinians, 1866. 

Sedgromoor (Somersetshire).— Defeat of the Duke of Monmouth 
by the king's troops, 1686. 

Sberlfbnulr (near Dumblane, Perth, Scotland). — Indecisive 
battle between Creorge I.'s troops and the Earl of Mar, who fought 
for the ' Young Pretender,' 1716. 
Bhre%^»hury (Salop). — Defeat oi t\ie "ficms^ %aA Q^^av Qto 
dower by Henry IV., 1403. 
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Slays (Zealand, Netherlands). — Defeat of the French by Edward 
En., 1340. 

Bobraon (N.W. India). — Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 1846. 

SoliTay Moss (Cumberland). — Defeat of the Scotch by the 
English, 1542. 

Stamford Bridgre (Yorkshire). — ^Defeat of Harold Hardrada by 
Harold II., 1066. 

Steinkirkf or Engrliieii (Province Hainault, Belgium). — De- 
feat of William III. by the French, 1692. 

Stoke (liear Newark, Nottinghamshire). — Defeat of Lambert 
Simnel by Henry VII., 1487. 

Talavera (Province Toledo, Spain). — ^Defeat of the French by 
Wellington, 1809. 

Terouenne (Department Pas de Calais, France). — Taken by 
Henry VIII. and the Emperor Maximilian, 1513. 

VewlLBBhury (Crloncestershire).— Defeat of t^e Lancastrians by 
the Yorkists, 1471| after which Queen Margaret was thrown into 
the Tower. 

Tinchebrai (Department Ome, France). — Defeat of Kobert, 
Duke of Normandy, by his brother, Henry I., 1106. 

Toulouse (Department Haute Garonne, France). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1814. 

Toumay (Province Hainault, Belgium). — Taken by Henry VEU. 
and the Emperor Maximilian, 1513. 

Towton (Yorkshire). — Defeat of the Lancastrians by the 
Yorkists, 1461. 

TrafiUgrar, Cape (S< of Spain). — Total defeat of the French and 
Spanish fleets by Nelson, 1805. 

Valiant (Island off Department of Finisterre, France). — Defeat 
of the French by Lord Howe, 1794. 

Vemeuil (Department Eure, France). — Defeat of the French 
by the Earl of Salisbury, 1424. 

Vlmlera (Province Estremadura, Portugal). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1808. 

Vinegrar Bill (near Wexford, Ireland). — Defeat of the Irish 
rebels by Greneral Lake, 1 798. 

Vittoiia (Province Vittoria, Spain). — Defeat of the French by 
Wellington, 1813. 

iKTaMeaeld CYorkshire).— Defeat oi t\x© ^ot>KL^\» \ii •Cs^v^^^jmv- 
»8tn'an8, 1460, 
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IXTalcIiereii (Zealand, Netherlands). — ^Unsuccessful expedition 
to attack Antwerp, under the Earl of Chatham, 1809. 

IXTaterloo (Province South Brabant, Belgium). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1815. 

IXTorceater (Worcestershire). — Defeat of Prince Charles by 
Cromwell, 1651. 

Vlye (Wales).--Defeat of Llewellyn by Edward L, 1283. 

Tork-Town (State Virginia, United States). — Defeat of the 
English by the French and Americans, 1781. 

Zutphen (Cruelderland, Netherlands). — Defeat of the Spanish 
by the Dutch and English, 1586. 
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APPENDIX Vni. 



A LIST OP SOBfE OF THE PBINCIPAL INTENTIONS, DISCOYEBIES, IM- 
PBOVBMENTS, ETC., INTENDED TO ILLUSTRATE THE PBOGBESS OF 
THE ENGLISH NATION.* 

The 8riti8li,ajid Roman Periods. — 426. — Before theEoman 
invasions the staple exports of the inhabitants of Britain appear to 
have been lead and tin, which they cast into ingots and blocks, and 
exchanged with Phoenician merchants or traders from Narbonne 
and Marseilles for brass, salt, and earthenware. Skins, sdso, together 
with slaves and hunting dogs (principally bulldogs and mastiffs), 
formed a considerable object of barter. 

Under the Komans the commerce of the country was greatly 
extended, and important progress was made in agriculture and 
manufactures. Besides lead and tin, corn, cheese, pearls, oysters, 
and chalk were largely exported. Jet, or Kimmeridge coal, was 
eagerly sought for, to be converted into personal ornaments. There 
were numerous nuLnufactures of pottery and glass-ware, and the art 
of working in bronze was carried to great perfection. The principal 
imports appear to have been chains, bridles, brass, articles in amber, 
and jewellery. 

The Angrlo-Saxon Period. — 449-1066. — ^During the Anglo- 
Saxon rule wool was the chief article of export, and returned to the 
country in a manufactured state. Horses also seem to have been 
exported. 

The chief articles of import were furs, skins, silk, gems, silver, 
gold, wine, oil, glass, &c. Of the precious metals articles of jewel- 
lery were manufactured with great skill by the Saxons. 

The most notable advances of this period belong to the reign of 
Alfred. By his orders manufactures were introduced and en- 
couraged, the laws were revised, cities, castles, and churches were 
^built, the roads were repaired, schools were o^eaa^ ^.X. C^tIq-^ «»Ssw 

• Ab these inventions. Sic., are to be found in t)aft aetvct«X\Tv^««-5*- "Ooa^^'^^^'' 
ii baa not been considered necessary to employ an^ eLisX.^Si'Ci\A.OTfi» eft. \.i^Bfe« 
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elsewhere, a militia was organised, and a fleet equipped. To Alfred, 
also, is ascribed the device of measuring time by candles, and of 
contriving lanterns of horn to protect them. 

Tlie irorman Period. — 1066-1154. — Under Stephen, sugar, 
then largely imported into Europe, is said to have been brought into 
England. 

Westminster Hall, designed by William Eufus as a banqueting 
house, was begun in 1097 and completed in 1099. It was subse- 
quently used for the sessions of the Curia Regis, or King^s Court 
{See p. 77.) The first stone bridge was erected across the river Lee 
at Bow, by JVIatilda, queen of Henry 1., in the beginning of that 
monarch's reign ; and, in 1125, the first park — ^that of Woodstock^ 
was laid out by him. 

The Plantagrenet Period. — 1154-1399. — The encouragement 
of textile manufactures in wool and flax, and the growth of our coal 
trade, constitute the most important features of the Plantagenet era. 
In 1253 a number of Flemish settlers, protected by Henry III., began 
to weave linen in this country; and in 1331 John Kempe and 
certain cloth- workers from the Netherlands, at the invitation of Ed- 
ward III., introduced the weaving of wool. Long before this time 
woollen fabrics had been made in England; but the process of 
manufacture was imperfectly known, and only small quantities were 
produced. About 1340 a species of blanket is said to have been 
made, but the Thomas Blanket, from whom the article derives its 
name, belongs to the eighteenth century. 

In 1234 or 1239 a licence todig for coal was granted by Henry IH. 
to the inhabitants of Newcastle. A Newcastle coal trade b^ns to 
be heard of in the succeeding reign ; but coal, as fuel, gained at first 
so little popularity that in 1306 it was petitioned against as a public 
nuisance. By the conclusion of the century, however, its use in 
London had become nearly general. 

Grlass windows, already common in France and Italy, were first 
used in private houses under Henry II. In the reign of Richard L 
coats of arms came into fashion, being borrowed by that iponarch 
from his colleagues of the Crusades, who used them to distingoish 
nobles in battle. To the reign of Bichard belongs, also, the appoint- 
ment of the first Lord Mayor of London, Henry Fitz Alwhjn 
(1189); as also standards of weights and measures (1197). Under 
Johiif by an ordinance of Pop© liiaoceuX. "VYL., i&»xnA!^£|i«. tr^w 
£rst solemnised in churches, and the -^xjihAicaXXoTi Q.i\»maa«^'5R»sSkNJ^ 
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kve commenced about the same date. Chimneys were first used in 
100; and roofing tiles about 1246, when they took the place of 
atch. The first gold coin was struck in 1267 ; the first striking 
3ck was erected at Canterbury Cathedral in 1292 ; and in 1388 
ie-saddles were introduced by Anne of Bohemia, queen of 
ichard II. 

To the Plantagenet period also, although not to England, belong 
le invention and improvement of the mariner's compass, ascribed to 
e Venetian traveller Marco Polo (1260) ; the invention of spectacles 
285); the manufacture of paper from rags (about 1300); the ih- 
tntion of gunpowder, by Schwartz (about 1320); and of playing 
jrds (1391), which are said to have been devised to divert the 
elancholy of Charles IV. of France. Roger Bacon (1214-92), a 
amed philosopher and Franciscan of Henry III.'s reign, who 
rote a work called the * Opus Majus,' is said to have foreshadowed 
le invention of gunpowder in. a composition of which he has left a 
fflcription. He also described telescopes and microscopes, but their 
jtual construction belongs to a later date. 

The building of Old London Bridge, by Peter of Colechurch, was 
mimenced in 1176, and completed in 1209 ; the pile of buildings 
illed "Westminster Abbey was chiefly erected during this period ; 
id, in 1356, Windsor Castle, which dates from William the Con- 
leror, was rebuilt for Edward III. by William of Wykeham. 

Tlie Torkiat and ILanoastHan Period.— 1399-1485.— The 
ilient event of this era is the introduction into this country of the 
rt of printing. In 1438 Lawrence John Koster of Haarlem had 
3vi8ed the printing of books from wooden blocks. For Koster's 
Locks, John Guttenburg substituted cut metal types in 1444. He 
as followed by Peter Scheffer, who first cast movable metal types ; 
ad in 1471 this method was introduced into England by William 
axton, a London mercer, who set up a press in the Almonry 
3ar Westminster Abbey, His earliest known issues were * The 
ame and Playe of Chesse,' and * The Boke of Tulle of Old Age,' 
translation of Cicero ' De Senectut«.' 

In 1415 the streets of London were first lighted by lanterns. In 
^81 a horse postal service was established by Edward IV., during 
le war with Scotland ; and this system was further improved by 
ichard III. 

On the Continent, watches were invented a\.'S\«eifiJo«t^\Tk.\^^*\. 
ugraving on steel and wood was discovexed, o\\"^«u\x»JCva.^V^^^^^»^'» 
i band Srearma were first used. Tlie "B\irga\idAMi ^^^«t:^%^^'=* 
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foiight under Edward IV. at fiarnet, in 1471, are said to have been 
armed with hand-guns, which gave them an advantage over the 
English bowmen, who opposed them, comparable only with that 
obtained by the Prussian needle-gun over the Austrian weapon in 
the ' Seven Weeks' War' of 1866. 

Tlie Tudor Period. — 1485-1603. — To the Tudor period belongs 
a number of improvements and miscellaneous inventions for which a 
chronological arrangement is best suited. Under Henry VII., sea- 
charts were first brought into England, in 1489, by Baurtholomew 
Columbus, to illustrate his brother's theories of a western continent 
Under Henry VIII., currants, the finer sorts of apples, cherries, 
and apricots, with carrots and other edible roots, were first culti- 
vated in this country. Many of the Kentish apple orchards are 
said to have been planted by Richard Harris, the king's fruiterer. 
Hops were also introduced from the ^Netherlands about 1524, and 
used for brewing purposes. Under an Act of 27 Henry VELL, 
parochial registers of births, deaths, and marriages were established 
by Cromwell, Lord Essex. In 1540 pins and pin-money were 
brought into fashion by Catherine Howard ; and in 1543 the first 
work on book-keeping was published, by a printer nam6d G-owghe. 
Sovereigns and half-sovereigns, of the modern value, were coined 
by Henry VIII. ; and crowns, half-crowns, sixpenny and threepenny 
pieces were first struck in the reign of Edward VI. In Edward's 
reign also grapes, hitherto imported from Flanders, were first culti- 
vated in this country (1652). 

In the reign of Mary coaches were seen in England (1553); 
starch was first used in the same year; and, according to Stow, the 
manufacture of glass was established in Crutched Eriars and at the 
Savoy (1557). In Elizabeth's reign a German, named Growse, in- 
troduced the art of needle-making (1566). It had, however, been 
known, and again lost, in Mary's days. In 1577 pocket watches 
were brought from Germany. In 1589 the Rev. Mr. Lee, of 
Cambridge, invented the stocking-frame. Fire-ships were first used 
by Lord Howard of Effingham at the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588. The first English paper-mills were erected in 1590, by « 
German named Spielman, at Dartford in Kent. The introduction of 
potatoes and tobacco into England also belongs to Elizabeth's reign, 
but opinions differ as to the introducers. In this reign, too, the a^ 
moury of the toilet received the addition of fans, muf&, masks, and 
false bair from Italy and France. 
Among continental inventions may \jo no\%.^ >L!ao«.fe ^i\«gi^-iB^ 
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at Venloo in the Low Countries (1495), spinning-wheels at Brunswick 
(about 1530), and telescopes in Holland (1590-1609). 

King's College Chapel, Cambridge, a beautiful example of the 
Tudor style of architecture, was erected by Henry VII., as was also 
the chapel in Westminster Abbey which bears his name. Many free 
grammar schools were built and endowed by Edward VI. Under 
Elizabeth the Boyal Exchange was built (1566-71); schools were 
founded at "Westminster (1560) and Kugby (1567) ; and the Bodleian 
Library was instituted ( 1 598). The circumnavigation of the globe by 
Sip Francis Drake (1577), the establishment of the East India Com- 
pany (1600), and the rise and growth of the great manu&cturing 
towns of Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield also belong to this 
period. 

Tlie Stvart PeHod.— 1603-1 688.-^To the reign of the first of 
the Stuarts belongs the discovery of the circulation of the blood by 
William Harvey (1618). In 1608 the art of dyeing was brought 
horn. Holland. Silk was first manufactured in 1604, and in 1620 
i>road silk was first woven. In 1621 the power of licensing public- 
tiooses was granted to Sir Charles Mompesson and Sir Francis 
Bfitchel. A year later appeared the * London "Weekly Courant,' 
rhich claims to be the first newspaper, though that honour really 
Mlcmgs to the * Public Intelligencer,' established by Sir Koger 
Li'EBtrange in the reign of Charles II. (1663.) 

In the reign of ^Charles I. hackney coaches were first set up in 
London by a Captain Bailey (162d) ; the manufacture of linen was 
jstablished in Irelajid, and greatly encouraged by Strafford when 
[jord Deputy (1633-40) ; the postal service was improved (1631) 
ind'eofiee was introduced into England (1641). 

During the Commonwealth and the Protectorates a coflfee-house 
waa opened, in George Yard, Lombard Street, by the servant of an 
En^ish Turkey merchant, named Edwards (1652); the first public 
)ank was established (1656-8) ; and pocket-watches were first made 
n England by Dr. Robert Hooke about 1658. 

Under Charles U. turnpikes were first erected in 1668, and in the 
§ame year the first fire-engines were constructed and guineas were 
Srst struck. Tea, which had been brought to Europe by the Dutch 
in 1610, came into use in England about 1660. The Post Office, as 
at present constituted, was founded, and the Royal Society organised 
in 1660. In 1 661 a standing army was establifi\ied. ^«k)A. mwi^^^^t'^* 
discovered in Staffordshire in 1670. Plate gVosa 'wvua %t«Jt ^ca»Svfc 'seiS^ 
umbetb by Venetmn artists under the patuonagfe ol ^i^^Ti^^^ ^^"^ 
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Buckingham in 1673, and the weaver^s or Dutch loom was intro- 
duced from Holland about 1676. 

In the reign of William III. a steam engine for raising water was 
built by Captain Savery (1698). 

The still-existing Queen Anne's Bounty for the benefit of poor 
clergy was a noble charity which marks the reign of this sovereign. 
To establish it (1704) the Queen gave up the first fruits and the 
tenths — i.e., the first year's incomes of newly appointed incumbents, 
and tenths for each subsequent year of tenure — ^which had hitherto 
been paid to the crown. A daily newspaper — the ' Daily Courant * — 
first appeared in 1709 ; the first fire insurance office was established 
in 1710 ; and in 1713 Newcomen and Savery constructed an atmo- 
spheric engine. 

Among the public works and buildings of the Stuart period are — 
The New Eiver, a canal planned by Sir Hugh Myddelton to supply 
London with water, commenced in 1609, and completed in 1613 ; 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall, built by Inigo Jones in 1619 ; 
the Observatory at Greenwich, in 1676 ; St. Paul's Cathedral, begun 
in 1675 and completed in 1710; and Chelsea Hospital, completed in 
1690. In 1694 the royal residence at Greenwich was converted 
into an hospital by William and Mary. 

Abroad, barometers were invented by the Florentine Torricelli 
about 1643, and the invention of thermometers is also assigned to 
this period. Pendulums were adapted to clocks by Galileo the 
younger in 1641. Otto von Guericke, of Magdeburg, invented air- 
pumps about 1650 ; Guter, of Nuremberg, air-guns, about 1666 ; and 
bayonets were invented about 1670 at Bayonne, in France. 

Tbe Banoverian Period. — 1714. — The chronicle of progress is 
rich during this the latest period of our history. The introduction 
of inoculation from smallpox by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in the 
reign of George I., may worthily head the list. It was practised from 
1722 till 1799, when Dr. Jenner discovered the virtue of vaccine. 

Under George II. Franklin demonstrated the identity of electricitj 
and lightning. Much progress was made in the science of naviga* 
tion by the invention of Hadley's quadrant in 1731, and of Harrison's 
chronometers, which came into use about 1764. The first patent 
(Paul's) for spinning by rollers was issued in 1738. In 1731 
English instead of Latin was used in the courts of law. Fahrenheit's 
thermometer (invented' 1730) was also adopted in England about this 
time ; and Pope Gregory XIII.* 8 leioxm \ti >i}CLfe ^«\eQ.^^ -^^a voteo- 
ned in 1 752, September 3 in Oiat ^eai \iQi(iom\ii!S^^>«^^o^T\^ 
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To the reign of George III. we owe Watt's improvements in the 
steam engine (1765-81), and the application of steam power to 
navigation. An Act of Parliament for a railway (by horses) between 
Wandsworth and Croydon was passed in 1801. In 1802 the first 
steamboat — the ' Comet ' — was tried upon the river Clyde, and in 
1815 a steamer began to ply on the Thames. In the same year a 
safety lamp for the prevention of accidents in coal mines was in- 
vented by Sir Humphrey Davy. Vast improvements were made in 
textile manufacture by the invention of the spinning-jenny by Har- 
greaves (1767), the spinning or water frame by Arkwright (1769), 
the mule-jenny by Crompton (1774-9), and the power-loom by the 
Rev. Dr. Edmund Cartwright (1785). The first number of * The 
Times' was issued on January 1, 1788, the pa per having existed since 
1785 under the title of the * Daily Universal Eegister.' It was printed 
by steam in 1814. Coal-gas was first applied for lighting purposes in 
1792 in Cornwall, and became generally used in London about 1814. 
In this reign, also, india-rubber was discovered, umbrellas introduced, 
mail coaches first started (1784), and the first savings bank oi^anised 
(1810). Sunday schools were established by Robert Raikes, a prin- 
ter of Gloucester (1781). The Union Jack flag was completed in 
1801 by the amalgamation of the banner of St. Patrick with the 
already united banners of England (St. George's) and of Scotland 
(St. Andrew's). About 1783 air-balloons were invented by thy 
French ; and in 1791 the galvanic battery and the voltaic pile were 
invented by the Italians. 

Under George IV. the first locomotive steam engine, to travel at 
the rate of six miles an hour, was constructed by George Stephenson 
(1824); and in 1829 omnibuses were introduced into London.. To 
this reign, also, we owe Peel's remodelled police force. 

The chief invention of the reign of Victoria is that of the electric 
telegraph by Wheatstone and Cooke, in 1837. A submarine telegraph 
between Dover and Calais was opened in 1851 ; and, in 1866, after 
several failures, a transatlantic telegraph cable was successfully laid 
by means of the monster steam ship * Great Eastern.' Photography 
has been a growing science since the experiments of Wedgwood and 
Davy in 1802. A uniform penny postage for letters not weighing 
above half an ounce began on January 10, 1840 ; and a book-post, at 
the rate of one penny for every four ounces, was established in 1855.* 
Great advances have also been made towards the perfecting of fire- 

* A hook-post is now (1870) established at the. rate ol 0Tvft\k»Ni\«sKK^ \cst ^vst^ 
two oancea ; as well as a haJfpenny ' post-card' tor opeii coxDi£i\MDN$».^Nsyti^^ 

L 2 
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arms and artillery, and in the protection of ships and forts by armour 
plating. 

The International Exhibitions of 1851 and 1^862 greatly conduced 
to the progress of invention in every bjanch ; the building in which 
the first was held, constructed chiefly of glass and iron after a design 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, may be regarded as a successful experiment. 

We may head the list of public buildings belonging to the ELano- 
verian period with Guy's Hospital, founded by a bookseller of that 
name in the reign of George I. Under George II. Old Westminster 
Bridge was opened in 1750, the Foundling Hospital in 1756, and the 
British Museum in 1759 ; the Eddystone Lighthouse was completed 
in 1 759, and Old Blackfriars Bridge in 1 770. In the reign of George 
III. the London Docks (1805), Waterloo Bridge (1817), and South- 
wark Bridge (1819) were completed. The Caledonian Canal was 
opened in 1822, and a fine suspension bridge was greeted over the 
Menai Straits (1825). 

During the reigns of George IV. and William IV. the National 
Gallery was founded (1824), New London Bridge built (1825), and 
the Zoological Gtirdens opened (1827). 

The Thames Tunnel, designed by Mr. I. K. Brunei, was begun is 
1825, though not completed till 1853. A tubular bridge over the 
Menai Straits was erected in 1850, and new bridges at Westminster 
(1860) and Blackfriars (1870) have taken the place of the old ones. 
The Thames Embankment, recommended by Sir Christopher Wren as 
far back as 1666, commenced in 1864, and completed in 1870, may be 
regarded as one of the chief metropolitan improvements of the Vic- 
torian era, and the Metropolitan Railway, commenced in 1860 and 
jaow being extended undergroxmd in a circle round London, as one 
of , the most extraordinary. 
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Al»PENDIX IX, 



A LIST OF THE PBINCIPAL 80VEBBIGNS CONTEMPORARY -WITH ENGLISH 
MONABCHS "WHO HAVE EXERCISED AN INFLI7ENCB OYER ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

WILLIAM L 

Malcolm ZZZ. of Scotland, who married Margaret, sister of 
Edgar Atheling, through whoto the present line claims its right by 
descent from Alfred. (See p. 13, s. 39.) 

HENRY L 

Betiry V. of Oermany, who married Maud, daughter of 
Henry I., thence commonly known as the Empress Maud. 

BTETHEK 

Xlavld X. of Scotland, uncle of the Empress Maud, defeated by 
Stephen at the battle of the Standard (1138). 

HENRY IL 

&onis VIZ. of FrancCf whose divorced wife, Eleanor of 
Guienne, was married by Henry II. (1161). 

^VilUani tbe Hon, of Scotland, who was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Alnwick (1175), and compelled to do homage to 
Henry II. 

RICHARD I. 

Philip ZX. of France, who engaged with Eichard I. in the 
Crusades, but returned after the taking of Acre (1192). 

Benry VZ. of Ctormany, to whom Eichard was delivered by 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, and by whom he was confined in a prison 
in the Tyrol (1192). 

JOHN. 

PlilJJp JX. of Trance f who took from 3o\m,^OTmi»sA^^'^«xw5y> 
Anjou, and Touraine (1204), and was autlioxise^ V.o ^fc\}Bsov^^Vvssv\r^ 
Pope Innocent III. 
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Pope Innocent ZZZ., who placed the kingdom under an inter- 
dict (1208-13), in consequence of John's refusal to receive Stephen 
Langton, the Papal nominee to the see of Canterbury. 

HENRY m. 

ILouls VZZZ. of France, son of Philip II., who invaded Eng- 
land at the death of John, but was defeated at Lincoln by the Earl 
of Pembroke, and off Kent by Hubert de Burgh (1217). 

EDWARD I 

Jolin Ballol, of Scotland, who was defeated and deposed by 
Edward I. (1296). 

EDWARD n. 

Robert Z. of Scotland, by whom Edward II. was defeated at 
Bannockburn (1314). 

EDWARD III. 

Pbillp VZ. of France, defeated at the battle of Cressy (1346). 

David ZZ. of Scotland, who was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Neville's Cross (1346). 

Jobn ZZ, of France, taken prisoner at the battle of Poictiers 
(1356). 

Pedro tbe Cruel, Bllngr of Castile, whom the Black Prince 
assisted against Du Guesclin (1367). 

HENRY' V, 

Cbarles VZ. of France, defeated by Heniy V. at Agincourt 
(1416). 

HENRY VL 

Cbarles VZZ. of France, who, with the help of the Maid of 

Orleans, ultimately drove the Eaglish from that country. 

HENRY VIL 

Ferdinand ZZ. of Arragron, whose daughter (Catherine) ma^ 
ried Henry's eldest son, Arthur (1501), and, after his death, became 
the first wife of Henry VIII. (1509). 

James ZV. of Scotland, who married Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII. (1502), and thus originated the claim of the Stuarts to 
the English throne. 

HENBY Fill. 

•Ferdinand Tim of Axragoni 'ELeur^'*^ ^^ \tx ^<b ^«vl -v^ > 
'^uis XII. 
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Mazimlllaii Z. of Germany, Henry's ally in the war with 
Louis XII. 

Tames ZV. of 8cDtland« defeated and slain at Flodden Field 
(1513). 

Xiouls XZZ. of Franoev defeated by Henry VIII. and Maxi- 
milian I. at the battle of Guinegate (1513) ; married Mary, Henry's 
sister (1614). 

Cbarles V. of France and Spain, who made an alliance 
with Henry in 1520, at the death of Maximilian. 

Francis Z. of France, who had a famous interview with 
Henry at the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520. 

Pope l»eo X., who gave Henry the title of * Defender of the 
Faith '(1521). 

Pope Clement VZ., who opposed Henry's divorce :&om Cathe- 
rine of Arragon (1534). 

James V. of Scotland, defeated at Solway Moss (1542). 

EDJVAED VI. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, whose forces, under the Eegent Mur- 
ray, were defeated by the Protector Somerset at Pinkie (1547). 



MARY I. 
Pbilip ZZ. of Spain, to whom Mary I. was married (1554). 

ELIZAJBETff, 

Mary, Queen of Scots, who was executed by Elizabeth's 
order at Fotheringay Castle (1587). 

Pliilip ZZ. of Spain, whose ' Invincible Armada * was defeated 
by Elizabeth (1588). 

James VZ. of Scotland, who succeeded, at Elizabeth's de- 
cease, to the English throne (1603). 

CHAJRLES n, 

Ziouis XZV. of Z'rance, contemporary of the entire House of 
Stuart, James I. excepted. 

WILLIAM ni. AND MARY U. 

XioulM XZV,, with whom Williani "went \jo 'v^.t oti wysRTosji^ <2kVtoSk 
advocacy of the Catholic Stuart line Q1690Y 
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ANNE, 

£oals XZlT., defeated in various battles by Marlborough, during 
the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13). 

Cbarles VZ. of Germany, whose Pragmatic Sanction of 1713 
produced the War of the Austrian Succession under George II. 

GEORGE I. 

Philip V. of Spain, who caused the Triple and Quadruple 
Alliances (1717, 1718> 

GEORGE n, 

Maria Tberesa of Austria, whose accession to the Austriaa 
throne gave rise to the War of the Austrian Succession, in which 
England and Holland espoused her cause against the Elector of 
Bavaria and Frederick II. of Prussia, who were supported by France 
and Spain (1740-1748). 

Xionis XV«, whose forces under Marshal Saxe defeated Geoige 
II. at the battle of Fontenoy (1745). 

Cbarles VZZ. of Oermany, Elector of Bavaria, opposed to 
England in the War of the Austrian Succession. 

Frederick ZZ. of Prussia, opposed to us in the War of the 
Austrian Succession, but our ally in the Seven Years' War (1766-63). 

GEORGE III. 

Xiouis XVZ. of France* 
Vapoleon Z., Ztenperor of France.. 

Xiouis XVZZZ. of France, restored after Napoleon^s downfall 
Ferdinand VIZ. of Spain, in whose cause this country unde^ 
took the Peninsular War (1808-14). 

VICTORIA, 

Ifapoleon ZZZ., Emperor of France, who, together with 
Victor Emmanuel of Ztaly and Abdul Medjid, Sultan of 
Turkey, engaged with England in the war of the Crimea (1854-56) 
against Ificbolas Z. of Russia and Alexander ZZ. his son. 
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APPENDIX X. 



A LIST OF SOME OF THE PEINCIPAIi ENGLISH AUTHOHS FRCM CHAUCER 
TO THE FBESENT DAY, -WITH THE TITLES OF SOME OF THEIR MOST 
IMPOBTANT WOEKS.* 

EDWARD m. A2n) RICHARD IL 

Oeoffirey Cbaucer, 1328-1400. — Poet. * Troilus and Cressida,' 

* The Flower and the Leaf,' * Canterbury Tales.' 

Jobn Oower, 1 320-1402.— Poet. *Vox Clamantis' (chronicle 
of the insurrection of the Commons under Richard II.), * Confessio 
Amantis ' (a metrical system of morality). 

Jean I^olssart, 1337-1410. — Historian. * Chronicles' (of 
affairs in England, France, Flanders, and Scotland, during the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard 11.). 

HENRY VU, 

'WllUam Bunbar, 1465-1530.— Poet. ' The Thistle and the 
Rose ' (James IV. of Scotland and Margaret of England), 

HENRY VUl. 

Sir Tbomas ^Vyatt, 1503-1542. — Poet. Sonnets and amatory 
poems. 

Bowardf Earl of Surreyy 1515-1547. — Poet. Sonnets and 
amatory poems. 

ELIZABETH 

Edmund Spenser, 1552-1599. — Poet. * Shepherd's Calendar,' 

* Faerie Queen e.' 

Sir Philip Sidney, 1554-1586. — Poet and romancer. 'Arca- 
dia,' * Defence of Poesy,' sonnets. 

* As far as possible, these authors have been, axxaxi^ed "vmOLCt XJaa TsJv^g^^ '"vsi. 
y^Jtdcb their most important works were produced, la xao^ casRa XJaa N*«2rt'«ai 
mmed are given in the order of their publication. 
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^Villiam Sbakspeare, 1564-1616. — Poet and dramatist. 

* Romeo and Juliet,' * Hamlet,' ' Othello,' 'Macbeth,' *King Lear.' 

Cbrlstopber Marlowe, 1564-1593. — Dramatist. * Hero and 
Leander,' * The Jew of Malta,' * Dr. Faustus.' 

Francis Beaumont, 1586-1616 ; Jobn Fletclier, 1576-1625. 
— Dramatists (who wrote in concert). ' The Faithful Shepherdess,' 
' The Maid's Tragedy,' * The Two Noble Kinsmen.' 

Ben Jonson, 1574-1637. — Dramatist. 'Ev^ery Man in his 
Humour,' * Volpone,' * The Alchemist,' *The Silent Woman.* 

Jobn ^Vebster, Fl. 17th Century. — Dramatist. * Duchess of 
Malfy,' * The White Devil, or Vittoria Corambona.' 

Rogrer Ascham, 1515-1568. — Prose writer. 'Toxophilus' (a 
work on archery), ' The Schole-master.' 

Rlcliard Booker, 1553-1600.— Theologian. * Ecclesiastical 
Polity.' 

Jobn Stow, 1 525-1 605.—- Antiquary. * Summary of Chronicles,' 

* Survay of London.' 

JAMES I. 

JoHn Sonne, 1573-1631.— Poet. * Satires,' * Epigrams/ * Para- 
doxes,' ' Problems.' 

Srummond of Bawtbomden, 1585-1649. — ^Poet. Sonnets 
and other poems. 

Philip Masslngrer, 1584-1640.— Dramatist. ' The Viigin 
Martyr,' ' A New Way to Pay Old Debts,' * The City Madam.* 

Robert Burton, 1576-1640. — Prose writer. * The Anatomy of 
Melancholy.' 

Francis Xiord Bacon, 1561-1626. — Philosopher and miscella- 
neous writer. ' Novum Organum,' * De Augmentis Scientiarum,* 

* Essays.' 

John Selden, 1584-1654. — ^Lawyer and antiquary. ' Titles of 
Honour,' ' Table Talk.' 

CHAELE8 I. 

Francis Quarles, 1 592-1 644. — Poet. ' Emblems.' 
Robert Berrlck, 1591-1674.— Poet. * Hesperides.' 
Edmund "VTaller, 1605-1687.— Poet. Poems. 

2'ZrE COMMONWEALTH AND PR0TECT0BATE8. 
Abraham Cowley, 1618-16^7.— ■Soe\iWAY^^^'sm\Kt."^w5a& 
i essays. 
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Tolm Milton, 1608-1674. — ^Poet and miscellaneous prose writer. 
* Areopagitica,* * Paradise Lost,' * Comus,' * Samson Agonistes.' 

Sir Thomas Browne, 1605-1682. — Prose writer. * Vulgar 
Errors/ * Religio Medici.' 

Zsaao "Walton, 1593-1683. — Prose writer. 'The Compleat 
Angler,' 'Lives' (Hooker, Donne, &c.). 

Jeremy Taylor, 1613-1667. — Theologian. 'Holy Living and 
Dying.' 

CHARLES II. 

Samnel Butler, 161 2-1680.— Poet. ' Hudibras.' 

mruiiam ^RTycberley, 1640-1715. — Dramatist 'Love in a 
Wood,' 'Plain Dealer,' ' Country Wife.' 

Samnel Pepys, 1632-1703.— Prose writer. Diary (1659-1669). 

Jolm Bunyan, 1628-1688.— Theologian. ' The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,' ' The Holy War.' 

Bicbard Baxter, 1615-1691.— Theologian. ' The Saint's Best,' 
' Call to the Unconverted.* 

JAMES II. AND WILLIAM AND MAEY. 

John Bryden, 1631-1701. — Poet and dramatist. ' Absalom and 
Achitophel ' (Duke of Monmouth and Earl of Shaftesbury), ' The 
Hind and the Panther ' (a poem in vindication of Romish tenets), 
translation of the ' -^neid,* plays. 

Sir 7olm Vanbraerb, 1666-1726.— Dramatist. * The Relapse,' 
'The Provoked Wife.' 

^XTiUiam Congrreve, 1670-1729.— Dramatist. 'Double Dealer,' 
'Love for Love,' * Mourning Bride.' 

Jolm Svelyn, 1620-1706.— Prose writer. 'Sylva' (Forest 
Trees), 'Diary' (1641-1706). 

Jobn Xiocke, 1632-1704. — ^Metaphysician. ' Essay on the Con- 
duct of the Human Understanding.* 

ANKE. 

Mattbew Prior, 1664-1721.— Poet. 'The City Mouse and 
Country Mouse ' (a reply to Dryden's ' Hind and Panther '). 

Ctoorgre Farqubar, 1678-1707. — Dramatist. 'The Recruiting 
Officer,' ' The Beaux' Stratagem.' 

Vicbolas Bowe, 1 673-1 7 1 8.— Dramatist. * T>aft ^«:\^ ^^\!L\\js5^\ 

J^ageph .AddiBOD, 1672-1719.— ^Dramatist ««A^«>«Jw'^\'^V^'^«^^ 
and * Spectator/ ' Cato.' 
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Sir Riebard Steele^ 1671-1 729^ — ^Dramatist and essayist. 
*The Tender Husband/ 'The Funeral/ *Tatler/ * Spectator/ and 

* Guardian/ 

OUbert Burnet^ 1643-1716.— Historian. *Hist(»y of My Own 
Time/ 

Tbe Earl of Sbaftesbnry (Anthony Ashley Cooper), 1671- 
1713. — ^Metaphysician. * Characteristics.' 

Bisbop Berkeley, 1684-1753.— Metaphysician. * Theory of 
Vision/ ' Principles of Human Knowledge.* 

Sir Isaac Ifewton, 1642-1727. — Metaphysician and mathema- 
tician. ' Principia.' 

Sicbard Bentley, 1662-1742. — Critic. 'Dissertation on the 
Epistles of Phalaris * (Boyle and Bentley controversy), editions of 
Horace and Terence. 

GEORGE I. 

Tbomas PameU, 1679-1717.— l*oet. * The Hermit/ 
Jobn Gay, 1688-1732.— Poet. * Beggar's Opera/ ' Fables/ 
Alexander Pope, 1688-1744. — Poet. *Eape of the Lock,' 

* Translation of the Hiad and Odyssey/ * Bunciad/ * Essay on 
Man/ 

Jonatban Swift, 1667-1745. — ^Poet and miscellaneous writer. 

* Tale of a Tub/ * Drapier's Letters * (on Wood's coinage), 'Oullivei's 
Travels/ 

Baniel de Foe, 1663-1731. — Novelist and miscellaneous prose 
writer. *Kobinson Crusoe/ * Journal of the Plague Year/ ** Memoirs 
of a Cavalier.* 

GEORGE U. 

James Tbomson, 1700-1748.— Poet. 'The Seasons,' *Biile 
Britannia,* * The Castle of Indolence.* 

'VriUlam ColUns, 1720-1756.- Poet. Odes and Oriental Ec- 
logues. 

Allan Bamsay, 1685-1758.— Poet. ' The Gentle Shepherd.* 
IVlUiamSbenstone, 1714-1763.— Poet. 'The Schoolmistress.' 
Edward Toungr, 1 684-1 765.— Poet. ' Night Thoughts.* 
Tbomas Gray, 1716-1771. — Poet. * Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,' ' The Bard.' 

BJobard Savacre, 1697-1743. — Dramatist. ' Sir Thomas Over- 
buiy/ ' The Wanderer/ 

Aamnel Jrolmson, 1709-17^4.— "Lexico^WL'^et wA tsmr^^- 
reousr writer. * London,' * Eambler; DVcXioTi^i^j^^'BjJ^&^^aa" 
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Samuel Rlebardson, 1689-1761.— Noyelist. ' Pamela/ ' Cla- 
rissa Harlowe/ * Sir Charles Grandison.' 

Xiaurence Sterne,* 1713-1768. — Novelist. 'Tristram Shandy/ 

* A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy.* 

Henry Fieldingr, 1707-1754. — Novelist and miscellaneous 
writer. * Joseph Andrews/ * Tom Jones/ * Amelia.* 

Tobias Smollett, 1721-1771. — Novelist, historian, and miscel- 
laneous writer. * Eoderick Random/ ' Peregrine Pickle/ * History of 
England/ • The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker.' 

Oliver Goldsmitb,* 1728-1774. — ^Novelist, poet, dramatist, and 
miscellaneous writer. * Citizen of the World/ * Vicar of Wakefield/ 

* Deserted Village,* ' She Stoops to Conquer.* 

Josepb Butler, 1692-1762.— Theologian. * Analogy of Reli- 
gion/ * Sermons.* 

Bavid Bume, 1711-1776. — Historian. * Essay Moral and 
Political,* ' History of England.' 

GEOB^E ni, 

t 

Tbomas Cbatterton, 1752-1770. — Poet Poems. 

"WiUiam Falconer, 1730-1 770.— Poet * The Shipwreck.* 

Bobert Bums, 1759-1796.— Poet. ' Tarn O'Shanter,' * Address 
to the Deil,* * The Jolly Beggars,' &c. 

'William Cowper, 1731-1800.— Poet. *John Gilpm/ *The 
Task,* translation of Homer. 

'William Beattie, 1735-1603.— Poet. ' The MinstreL' 

Henry Blirke "WHite, 1785-1806.— Poet. ' Remains.* 

Jobn Bleats* 1795-1821.— Poet. ' Endymion/ * Lamia,* 'The 
Eve of St. Agnes.' 

Pel>oy Byssbe SheUey, 1792-1822.— Poet. 'Queen Mab/ 
'Revolt of Islam/ 'The Cenci.' 

Aord Byron, 1788-1824.— Poet. 'English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,' ' Childe Harold's Pilgrimage/ * Don Juan.* 

Georgre Crabbe, 1754-1832,— Poet. ' The ViUage/ 'The Bo- 
pough,* ' Tales of the HaU.' 

James Bogrgr. 1772-1836.— Poet. 'The Queen's Wake/ 'The 
Pilgrims of the Sun.* 

Tliomas Campbell, 1777-1844. — ^Poet. Pleasures of Hope,* 

Gertrude of Wyoming,' * Ye Mariners of England. 

* Strictly gpeaking, these two authors belong to the fix^ yeax&QklQE^cst^T^^^ 
refen. In which their chief works were produced. But tSaej «tfcXQS«a^«assw>a:5 
UBodsted with the writera of the preceding period. 
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William Wordsworth, 1770-1 850.— Poet. * Lyrical Ballads,' 

* The Excursion,' &c. 

Samuel Taylor Colerldgre, 1772-1834. — Poet and miscella- 
neous writer. * Cristabel,' * The Ancient Mariner,' * The Friend.' 

Robert Soutbey, 1774-1843. — Poet and miscellaneous writer. 
' Joan of Arc,' ' Thalaba,' * Life of Nelson,' * The Doctor.' 

Tbomas Moore, 1779-1852. — Poet and miscellaneous writer. 
' L-ish Melodies,' * Lalla Eookh,' ' Life of Byron.' 

Sir ^RTalter Scott, 1771-1832. — Poet, novelist, and miscellaneous 
writer. * Lay of the Last Minstrel,' * Marmion,' * Waverley Novels.' 

Jane Austen, 1785-1817. — Novelist. *Emma,* * Sense and 
Sensibility,' * Pride and Prejudice.' 

Borace ^RTalpole, 1717-1797. — Prose writer. 'Castle of 
Otranto ' and Correspondence. 

Iiord Cbesterfield, 1694-1773.— Prose writer. * Letters to his 
Son.' 

James Boswell, 1740-1795. — Biographer. * Life of Johnson.' 

Bicbard Brlnsley Sberldan, 1751-1816. — Dramatist <The 
Kivals,' 'School for Scandal,' * The Critic' 

Cbarles ILamb, 1775-1834. — Essayist and critic. 'Essays of 
Elia,' * Kosamond Gray.' 

"VrilUam Paley, 1743-1805. — Theologian. 'Horse Paulinae,' 

* Evidences of Christianity,' ' Natural Theology.' 

"William Bobertson, 1721-1793. — Historian. 'History of 
Scotland,' * History of America.' 

Sdward Gibbon, 1737-1794. — Historian. 'Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.' 

Sir James Mackintosb, 1765-1832. — Historian. ' History of 
England.' 

Bugrald Stewart, 1753-1828. — Metaphysician. 'Philosophy 
of the Human Mind,' ' Philosophical Essays.* 

Adam Smitb, 1723-1790.— Political economist. 'Wealth of 
Nations,' ' Theory of Moral Sentiments.' 

Jeremy Bentbam, 1747-1832. — Political economist. ' Defence 
of Usury,' 'Panopticon.' 

Sir "VTiUiam Blackstone, 1723-1780.— Legist. ' Commentaries 
on the Laws of England.' 

GEORGE IV, AND WILLIAM IV, 

ThomoM Xoon Talfourd, 1795-1854. — Dramatist. *Ion.' 
Slierldan Snowles« 17B4-\^^^. — T>c^m«.\\sN.. ^^\s%\mW 
'Tiie Hunchback.' 
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Captain FredeHek Marryat, 1792-1848.— Novelist. ' Peter 
Simple/ * Jacob Faithful/ * Midshipman Easy.' 

VICTOBIA. 

Tbomas Bood, 1798-1845.— Poet. * Song of the Shirt/ * Bridge 
of Sighs/ ' Whims and Oddities.' 

BUxabetb Barrett Browningr, 1809-1861.— Poet. * Casa 
Guidi Windows/ * Aurora Lee.' 

Alflred Tennyson, b. 1809. — Poet Laureate. 'Princess/ 'Li 
Memoriam/ * Idylls of the King ' (Arthur). 

Bobert Brownings, b. 1812. — ^Poet. * Soidello/ 'Christmas Eve 
and Easter Bay/ * The King and the Book.' 

IVUllam Morris, b. 1834.— Poet. * Defence of Guenevere/ * Life 
and Death of Jason/ * The Earthly Paradise.* 

Aliremon diaries Swinbnme, b. 1843. — ^Poet. ' Atalanta in 
Calydon/ * Chastelard/ * Poems and Ballads.* 

Henry Taylor, b, 1800. — Dramatist. * Isaac Comnenus/ * Philip 
Van Artevelde/ 

Bongrlas Jerrold, 1803-1857. — Dramatist and miscellaneous 
writer. * Black-eyed Susan/ * Caudle Lectures/ * St. Giles and St. 
James.' 

'Cbarlotte Bront^, 1816-1855.— Novelist. * Jane Eyre/ 'Shirley,' 
'Villette/ 

^inillam Makepeace Thackeray, 1811 -1863.— Novelist. 

• Vanity Fair/ * Esmond/ * The Newcomes.' 

BUxabetb CkuikeU, 1811-1865.— Novelist. ' Sylvia's Lovers/ 
'Cousin Phillis/ ' Wives and Daughters * (left imfinished). 
Cbarles Bickens, 1812-1870.— Novelist. ' Pickwick Papers/ 

• A Christmas Carol/ ' Martin Chuzzlewit/ ' David Copperfield.' 

Antlftony Trollope, b. 1816. — Novelist. ' Framley Parsonage/ 
' The Small House at Allington/ ' The Last Chronicle of Barset.' 
*Oeorffe Bitot' {nom de plume), b. 1820. — Novelist and poet. 

• Adam Bede/ ' Romola/ ' The Spanish Gypsy.* 

Bord Bjrtton, b. 1806. — Novelist, dramatist, and miscellaneous 
writer. ' Last days of Pompeii/ * The Caxtons/ ' The Lady of 
Lyons,* * Money.' 

AnflrnstosW. Bare, 1792-1834; Julius C. Bare, 1795-1855. 
—Theologians. * Guesses at Truth.' 

Jokn Bitto, 1804-1854.— Theologian. ' Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature.* 

Mearr Bart Mllman, 1791-1868.— T\ieo\o^Wi. ^^SJi^iXKra ^'^ 
^e Jews/ 'History of Christianity/ 
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Rlcbard C« Treneliy b, 1807. — Theologian and etymologist. 
' Notes on the Parables,' * Notes on the Miracles/ * On the Study of 
Words/ 

Henry Ballain» 1778-1859. — Historian. ' Constitutionsd His- 
tory of England/ * History of English Literature/ 

Aord Macaulay, 1800-1859. — Historian. 'Lays of Ancient 
Eome/ * History of England/ ' Essays.' 

Sir iLrciabald Alison, 1792-1 86 7-— Historian. * History of 
Europe.' 

Oeorge Orote, 6. 1794. — Historian. * History of G-reece, Plato 
and other -Companions of Socrates.* 

Alexander BLIngrlakev b. 1802. — Historian. 'History of the 
Invasion of the Crimea.' 

James Antbony Fronde, '5. 1818. — ^EListorian. 'History of 
England.' 

Benry Tliomas Buekle, 1822-1862. — ^Historian and philoso- 
phic writer. * History of Civilization.' 

Tbomas Carlyle, b. 1795. — Historian and philosophic writer. 

* Sartor Resartus/ * French Eevolution/ * Hero Worship.' 

Jolin Forster, b. 1812. — Biographer and critic. 'Life of Oold- 
smith/ * Life of W. S. Landor.' 

Creorgre Benry Xiewes,^. 1817. — ^Biographer and critic. ' His- 
tory of Philosophy/ ' Life of Goethe.' 

Anna Jameson, 1797-1860. — Writer on art. 'Legends of the 
Monastic Orders/ * Legends of the Madonna.' 

Jolin Buskin, b^ 1819.— Writer on art. 'Modem Painters/ 

* Seven Lamps of Architectiire/ * Stones of Venice.' 

Bicliard IXTbately, 1787-1863.— Scientific writer. 'Elements 
of Logic/ * Elements of Rhetoric' 

"William IXTbewell, 1795^-1866. — Scientific writer. 'History 
and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.' 

Sir Bavid Brewster, 1781-1868. — Scientific writer. ' Treatise 
on Optics/ * More Worlds than One.' 

Sir ^RTiUiam Bamilton, 6. 1788. — Scientific writer. 'Discus- 
sions on Philosophy.' 

Sir Jolin Bersobell, b. 1792. — Scientific writer. Works on 
astronomy. 

Sir diaries Ayell. b. 1797. — Scientific writer. Works on 
geology. 
HXary Somerville, b, 1790. — Scientific writer. ' Connection of 
the Physical Sciences/ * Physical (3ceogca.^\i^? 
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Totin Stuart Mill, b. 1806. — Political economist. ' System of 
Logic/ * Essay on Liberty/ * Principles of Political Economy.' 

Tbomas de Qnlnoey, 1785-1859. — Political economist and 
miscellaneous writer. 'Confessions of an English Opium Eater/ 
* Logic of Political Economy.* 

BaiTlet Martineauy b, 1802. — Political economist and miscel- 
laneous writer. * History of England during the Thirty Years* 
Peace/ ' Illustrations of Political Economy/ 
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APPENDIX XI. 
A 8CBBBU&A& ABSTRACT OF BB-OAZSH HZ8? 

SHOWINa THE CHIEF BATTLES, BEMABKABLB EVENTS, A 
BEMARKABLB CHABACTEBS IN EACH BEION FBOM 
WILLIAM THE CONQUBBOB TO VICTOBIA. 



REIONS 



BATTLES 



BraCARKABLE EVENTS 



REMARKS 
CHARACl 



Z. TBB HOnSB OF BO&IIKANBT. 1066-1154. 



'William Z. 

J 066-87 



'WUllam ZZ. 

1087-1100 



Benry Z. 

1100-35 



Steplien 

1135-^ 



Eastings 
1066 



l^nchd>rai 
1106 



Standard 

1138 
Lincoln (1) 

1141 



Cnrfeir Bell established, 
1068. Foresfc LawB intro- 
duced, 1079-86. Domes- 
day Bo(^ compiled, 1085. 
Feudal system intro- 
duced, 1086 



Crusades preached by 
Peter the Hermit, 1096 



Charter of liberties (Insti- 
tuHones Henrici Primi) 
granted, 1100. War with 
Robert, 1106. DroMming 
of Prince William in 
the Blanche J^, 1120 

Civil war o/t?ie Succession, 
11.38-63. Treaty of 
Wallingford, 1163 



Lanfrane, 
bl»h(^ o 
terbury. 
Atheling, 
to the t 
Berewari 
Saxon 



Robert, JX 
Normanc 
est son 
C(»iquer( 



Ansdm, 
bishop oi 
terbmy. 
niece o 
gar At 
Henry's • 



David, K% 
Scotland. 
called tl 
press Ma 



ZZ. TBB BOV8B OF FZiABTAOBBBT. 1164-li 



Benry ZZ. 

1164-89 



Alntoiek 
1176 



Constitutions of Clfu^ndon 
enacted, 1164. ABecket 
murdered, 1170. Ireland 
annexed to the English 
crown, \\1\, War wlU 
his «on«, WIS. Cvccv6.\& 
e8ta\J\ift\veei,\Vl^. T^^al 
by 3\xry eB\aX>\\.*vft^ 



^rongboWy 
Pembro) 
conqnere 
land. 
^ Becket, 
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BEIGNB 



BATTLES 



RKMARKABLR KYBNTS 



REMARKABLE 
CHARACTERS 



XX. Tlie Bouse of Flantagrenet— continued. 



SioHardX. 

1189-99 



Jolin 

1199-1216 



121fr-72 



SdwardX. 

1272-1307 



Sd'vrard XX. 

1307-27 



Sdward XXX. 

1327-77 



ftloliard 

1877-99 



Asealon 
1192 



Lincoln (2) 

1217 

Lew€3 1264 

Evesham 

126i> 



Wye 1283 
Dunhar (1) 

1296 
Cambusken- 
neth 
1297 
Falkirk 
1298 



Bannockbum 

1314 

Borough' 

bridge 

1322 



ffalidon Hill 

1333 

Sluys 1340 

Creuy 1346 

Nenille'* 

Cross 1846 

Siege of 
Calais 1347 
Poictiers 
1356 



Otterbum 

{Chevy Chase) 

1388 



L 



/ 



Crusades of Richard and 
Philip of Franccy 1192. 
Imprisonment of Rich- 
aid, 1192 

England nnder an inter- 
dict, 1208-13. Magna 
Charta signed, 1216. 
Charter of the Forests 
signed, 1217 



Baron^ War, 1217. Re- 
bellion of Simon de 
Montfort, 12«4. First 
House of Commons, 
1265 



House of Commons finally 
established. Statute of 
Mortmain, 1279. Welsh 
Wary 1283. Incorpora- 
tion of Wales with Eng- 
land, 1284. War of 
Scotch Independence^ 1296. 
Confirmation of the 
Charters, 1297. Execu- 
tion of Wallace, 13U5 



Scotch War continued^ 1314. 
Rebellion of the barons 
and murder of the king, 
1327 



War vith the Scotch, 1833. 
War of the French Suc- 
cession, 1340-60. Order 
of the Garter instituted, 
1349. Statute of Pro- 
visors, 1353. Treaty of 
Bretigny, 1360 



Wat Tyler's insurrection, 
1381. Statute of Prae- 
mimire, 1392. Here- 
ford's lebeUion, 1^9% 



Btondel, the min- 
strel who disco- 
vered Richard's 
prison 



Ar^w, John's 
nephew. Ste- 
phen Langton, 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
William, Earl 
of PenU>roke 



Hubert de Burgh. 
Simon de Mont- 
fort, founder of 
the Hoiise of 
Commons 



Llewellyn, last 
Prince of Wales. 
John Baliol, 
King of Scot- 
land. Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace 



Robert the Bruce. 
Isabella of 
France,'Edwaxd 
U.'Bvrite, Roger 
Mortimer, Isa- 
bella's paramour 



Edward the Black 
Prince. David 
Bruce, King of 
Scotland. John 
IL, King of 
France. John 
of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster 



Wat Tyler, slain 
by Sir WiUiam 

WalVfOTt\!L,\jRSt^ 

^OTL. HeuTftBo- 



i£ 2 
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RKTONS 


BATTMSH 


KEICABKABLB EVENTS 


RKMARKAl 
CHARACTE 


II ' 

ZZZ. TBB BOVSZSS OF XiAlTCiLST&R ABB TO] 




1399-1485. 


Benry XV. 


Homildon \ Persecution of the Lol- 


OtPen Olend 


1399-1413 


Hill 


lards, 1401. Civil War^ 


Hotspur 




1402 


1403 


Harry P© 




Shrewfbury 








1403 


French War of Conquest^ 




Benry V. 


Harfleur 


Lord Col 


1413-22 


1415 


1416-20. Treatyo/Troyes, 


burnt fox 




Agincourt 


1420 


resy 




1415 






Benry VZ. 


Cravant 


Expulsion of the English 


Joan of Arc, 


1422-61 


1423 


from France, 1431. Jack 


ofOrleans, 




V&meuil 


Cade's in8nrrection,1460. 


DukeofBea 




1424 


Wars of the Roses com- 


JohnToUbot 




St. Albans {1) 


menced, 1455 


of Shrews 




1465 




Otoen T 




Blore Heath 




married C 




1459 




rine of V 




Iforthampton 




and becan; 




1460 


- 


ancestor o 




Wakefield 




Tudor line 




1460 




Cade. Mar 




Mortimer's 




ofAnjou,C, 




Cross 
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ZV. TBB BOirSZS OF TVBOR. 1485-1603. 



>nry VIZ. 

1485-1509 



1509-47 



Inward VZ. 

1647-63 



ary Z. 

1653-8 



Stoke 

1487 

Blackheath 

1497 



Spurs 

1613 
FloddenField 

1613 
Soltcay Moss 

1542 



Pinkie 1547 



St. Quentin 
1667 



Lambert Simnel*s insnr- 
rection, 1487. War with 
France, 1492. Treaty of 
Estaples, 1492. Perkin 
Warbeck'B insurrection, 
1492-99. Statute of 
Drogheda, 1495 



Execution of Empeon and 
Dudley, 1610. War with 
France and Scotland, 
1513. Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, 1620. Defensor 
Fideiy 1521. Reforma- 
tion in England com- 
menced, 1632. Separa- 
tion of England from 
Rome, 1634. More exe- 
cuted, 1636. Dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, 
1636-9. Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 1536. Statute of 
VI. Articles, 1639. War 
renewed with Scotland, 
1542 



War with Scotland, 1647. 
Execution of Admiral 
Seymour, 1549. Execu- 
tion of the Protector 
Somerset, 1552. Refor- 
mation completed and 
Liturgy prepared 



Execution of the Dnke of 
Northumberland, 1653. 
Wyatt's insurrection, 
1664. Executions of 
Lady Jane Grey and 
Wyatt, 1654. Marian 
persecutions, 1555. War 
with France, 1567-8. 
Calais taken, 1558 



Lambert Simnel. 
Perkin War- 
heck. Margaret, 
daughter of 
Henry VII., 
who married 
James IV. of 
Scotland 



Thomas Wolsey, 
Lord Chancellor 
and Archbishop 
of York. Sir 
Thomas More, 
LordChancellor. 
Thonuis Crom- 
well 



Thomas, Lord Sey- 
mour, Lord 
High Admiral. 
Edward Sey- 
mour, Duke of 
Somerset, Pro- 
tector of Eng- 
land 



John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumber- 
land, Sir Tho- 
mas Wyatt. 
Lady Jane Orey. 
Hugh Latimer, 
Bishop of Wor- 
ceHter. Nicholas 
Ridley, Bishop 
of London. 
Thomas ■ Cran- 
mer. Steplien 
Oardiner^Bi^Ksr^ 

EdtYVWud. BQftv«v«r , 
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XV. 


Tbe House of Tudor— continued. 


Ellzabetb 


Langside 


Acts of TJxxifonmty and 


DamdRizzio 


1568-1603 


1668 


Supremacy, 1559. Nor- 


ry. Lord 




Zutphen 


folk's conspiracies, 1569, 


lev. TheL 




1686 


1672. Babington's con- 


Norfolk. 




Armada 


spiracy, 1686. Mary 


Knox, 




d^eated 


Queen of Scots executed, 


Earl of 




1688 


1687. War with Spain, 


well. Sir 




Cadiz taken 


1686-88. Tyrone's Irish 


Sidney. 




1696 


rebellion, 1598. Essex's 


Queen of 






rebellion, 1601. Poor 


Dudley, I 
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1 


Leicester. 
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singham. 
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Lord Bm 
The Ear 
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Howard t 
fingham 


V. T 


BIS BOV 


BIS OF 8TUABT. 1603-1714. 

r 


James Z. 




The Main Plot, 1603. 


Carr, Duke 


1603-26 
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merset. Si 






ference, 1604. Gun- 


mas Ovet 
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Sir Walte 
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1626-49 
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BuckinQ 




1627-8-8 
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Philiphaugh 


Bemonstrance, 1641 . 


Robert 




1645 


Arrest of the Five 


reuXy Ea 




Preston 1648 


Members, 1642. The 


Essex. J 






Civil War or Oreat 


Marquu 






/iebetfton, 1642-9. Solemn 


Montrose. 
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V. Tlie Boiue of Stuart— continued. 



Tl&e Com- 
monwealtli 



Protectorate 
of Oliver 
Cromwell 

1653-8 



Protectorate 
of &icliard 
Cromwell 

1668-9 



Cliarles 

1660-85 



James zz. 

1685-8 



'WUUamZZZ. 
A^aCarylZ. 

1689-1702 



Dunbar (2) 

1650 

Worcester 

1651 



Jamaica 
taken 1655 

Dunkirk 
taken 1658 



77i« Di^h in 

the Medway 

1667 

Bothaell 

Bridge 1679 



Sedgemoor 
1685 



Z 



Killieerankie 

1689 

Siege of 

Londonderry 

1689 

Boyne 1690 

AuQhrim 

1691 
La Hogue 

1692 
Steinkirk 
1692 
Zanden 1693 



Navigation Act, ] 651. 
First Dutch War, 1652. 
Treaty of Westminster, 
1654 



The Spanish War, 1655-58 



Richard Cromwell abdi- 
cated, and the Restora- 
tion of the Stuarts fol- 
lowed shortly after 



Corporation Act, 1661. 
Act of Uniformity, 1662. 
Conventicle Acts, 1664, 
1670. Second Dutch War, 
1664-7. Great Plague, 
1665. Five Mile Act, 
1665. Great Fire, 1666. 
Treaty of Breda, 1667. 
Triple Alliance, 1668. 
Treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,1668. Secret Treaty 
of Dover, 1670. Third 
Dutch War, 1672-4. Test 
Act, 1673. Treaty of 
Westminster, 1674. Titus 
Gates's Plot, 1678. Pa- 
pists Disabling Bill, 1678. 
Habeas Corpus Act, 
1679. Bye House Plot, 
1683 



Monmouth's Rebellion, 
1685. Bloody Assize, 
1685. Declaration of 
Indulgence, 1687. Trial 
of the Seven Bishops, 
1688 



Toleration Act, 1689. War 
o/theRevolution, 1689-97. 
Bill op Rights, 1689. 
Massacre of Glencoe, 
1692. Triennial Act, 
1694. Peace of Ryswick, 
1697. Partition Treaties, 
1698,1700. Grand AUi- 
ance, 1701. Act op 
Settlement, 1701. No- 
tional Debt begaa Sa;i\»\i\& 
reign 



Henry Ireton. 
Admiral Blake. 
John Bradshaw. 
Sir Harry Vane. 



General Monk, af- 
terwards Duke 
of Albemarle 



Henrietta of Or- 
leans, daughter 
of Charles I. 
Lord Claren- 
don. Archbisliop 
Sharp. The Earl 
of 8hafte»lmry. 
Lord William 
Russell. Alger- 
non Sidney. Sir 
W. Temple. Ti- 
tus Oates. Lord 
Danby 



The DukeofMon- 
mouth. The 

Earl of Argyll. 
Judge Jeffreys. 
Lord Somers. 
William Penn. 



Viscount Dundee. 
The Duke of 
Schomberg. The 
Marquis of Ha- 
lifax. John DaU 
rymple. Master 
of Stair. Ad- 
miral Benbovf. 
Oinkel, Earl of 
AlMoHM. Adnu\- 
r<AB.>MM\.\ 
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Tbe Boose of Stuart— continued. 
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Henry St.' 
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broke. 
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/ 



Georgre Z. 

1714-27 


Sfierifmuir 


T 

Mar's RebelTion, 1716. 


ITte Earl of 


1716 


Riot Act, 1716. Sep- 


toentwater. 




Preston 


tennial Act, 1716. Triple 


Kenmure. 




1716 


and Qnadniple Alliances, 


Earl of 






1717, 1718. South Sea 


LordNithi 






Bubble, 1720 


Francis 
bury. 
Stuart, the 






/ 


Pretender 


Georgre ZZ, 


. Portobello 


War with Spain, 1739-48. 


Sir Robert 


1727-60 


1739 


War of the Austrian Suc- 


pole. Henr 




Dettingen 


cession, 1740-8. Young 


ham. Ad 






1743 


Pretender's RebeDion, 


Vernon, j. 




Fontenoy 


1746-6. Treaty of A It- 


rat Byng. 




1746 


la-Chapelle, 1748. Black 


miral A 




Preston Pans 


Hole of Calcutta, 1767. 


General 1 




1745 


Seven Yearif War, 1766- 


Jhilteney, 




Culloden 


63. Expedition against 


of Bath. 




1746 


Minorca, 1766. Kloster 


Duke of 




Arcot taken 


Seven Convention, 1767. 


castle. The 




1761 




of Cumbct 




Pktssey 1767 




Lord Clive 




Mindenl759 




Ham Pitt, 




Qudbec taken 




of Cha 




1769 




Charles Ec 
Stuart, 
• Young 
tender.' 


Oeorre ZZZ. 


Lexington 


Treaty of Paris, 1763. Pro- 


Lord Heal 


1760-1820 


1776 


secution of Wilkes, 1763. 


Lord Bute. 




Bunker'sHxll 


War of Ammcan Inde- 


, George Gc 
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\ Lord Mw 
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VX. Tlie Boiue of Banover — continued. 



/ 






Brooklyn 

1776 

Brandytoine 

1777 

Surrender 

at Saratoga 

1777 

Gibraltar 

besieged 

1779-«3 

Tork Town 

1781 

How?* ViC' 

tory 1794 

Cape St. 

rincentl797 

Camperdotm 

1797 

Nile 1798 

Acrebesieged 

1799 
Alexandria 

1801 
Copenhagen 

1801 

Auaye 1803 

Trc^algar 

1805 

Maida 1806 

Copenhagen 

bombarded 

1807 

Vimiera 

1808 
Corunna 

1809 

Talavera 

1809 

Bwaco 1810 

^aroMa 1811 

Fuente* 

d^Onoro 

1811 

Albueral%\l 

Oiudad Rod- 

rigo 1812 

Badajoz 1812 

Salamanca 

1812 
ViOoria 1818 
Pyrenees\%\Z 
Orthhs 1814 
ToiUoute 1814 
QfjuUre BraSf 
Waterloo 
1815 
Alffiers bom- 
barded 1816 



Independence, 1776. 
Oordon Riots, 1780. 
Treaties of Versailles, 
1783. Warren Hastings 
imi)eached, 1786. First 
French Revolutionary 
Far, 1793-1803. Muti- 
nies at the Nore and 
Spithead, 1797. Irish 
Rebellion, 1798. Union 
OF England and Ire- 
land, 1799. Treaty of 
Amiens, 1802. Second 
French Revolutionary 
Wary 1803-16. Pro- 
jected French invasion 
of England, 1803. Secret 
Treaty of Tilsit, 1807. 
Convention of Cintra, 
1808. Walcheren Expe- 
dition, 1809. Treaty of 
Paris, 1814. Treaty of 
Ghent, 1814. Treaty of 
Paris, 1815 



Edmund Burke. 
Oeorge Wash- 
ington* Admi- 
ral Howe. Ad- 
miral Duncan. 
Lord Comwal- 
lis. Lord Nel- 
son. Charles 
James Fox. 
William Pitt 
the younger. 
Sir John Moore. 
R. B, Sheridan. 
Warren Has- 
tings. Lord 
Castlereagh. 
Admiral Jervis. 
William Wil- 
ber/orce. Lord 
Eldon. The Duke 
of Wellington 
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VZa Tbe House of Hanover — continued. 



Oeorgre ZV. 

1820-30 



•William ZV. 

1830-37 



Victoria 

1837- 



Navarino 
1827 



Beyrout and 
Acre bom- 
barded 1840 
MeeaneelWS 
Dubba IMS 
MoodkeelUS 
Ferozeshah 

1845 

^;tt0an846 

Sobraon 1846 

Kennpree 

1848 

Ramnuggur 

1848 

Chilian- 

toallah 1849 

Goojeratl^d 

J Alma ISH 

Balaclava 

1854 
Inkerman 

1854 

Sebastopol 

taken 1856 

Magdala 

taken l^% 



Cato Street Conspiracy, 
1820. Queen Caroline's 
Trial, 1820. Burmese 
War, 1824-6. War toith 
Turkey, 1827. Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, 1829. 
Police force remodeUed, 
1829 



First Reform Bill, 1882. 
Slavery abolished, 1833. 
New Poor Law, 1834. 
Quadruple Alliance, 1834 



Canadian Rebellion, 1837. 
Chartist Movemmt, 
1838. First Chinese War, 
1840. Treaty of Con 
stantinople, 1840 
ghan War, 1841-2. 
mthScinde, 1848. 
Sikh War, 1845-«. 
Laws repealed. 



War 
First 
Com 
1846. 



Sugar Duties repealed, 
1846. Navigation Laws 
repealed, 1849. Second 
Sikh War, 1848-9. Bur- 
mese ITar, 1851-8. Cri- 
mean War, 1854r-6. 
Treaty of Paris, 1856. 
Second Chinese War^ 
1856-8. Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, 1858. Indian Mu- 
tiny, 1856-8. Volunteer 
movement, 1859. 7%ird 
Chinese War, 1859-60. 
Convention of Pekin, 
1860. Revised Educa- 
tion Code, 1861. Cotton 
Famine, 1861-5. Fenian 
Brotherhood, 1863. Ja- 
maica Mutiny, 1865. 
SecondReformBill,1867. 
Abyssinian War, 1868. 
Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, 1869. Sup- 
plemental Treaties,1870. 
Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act, 1870. 
Elementary Education 
Act, 1870 



Oeorge Cam, 
Lord Wil. 
Bentinck 



Daniel CCon 
Admiral 
rington 



Lord Oeorge 
tinek. SirE 
Peel. Oe 
Sir C.J. No 
Lord Ra 
Sir H. 1 
lock. Lord 
dondld, 
Aberdeen, 
mtral Sir 
Napier. 
Corneu 
Lewis. 
Clyde. Bit 
Cobden. 
Palmer* 
LordBroug 
Lord L 
Lord CI 
don. Lord 
sell. B. Dis 
W.E. Glad 
Lord Nap{ 
Magdala, 
John Lawi 
John Brig 
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ABB 

ABERDEEN, G«org«, Lord, ISO 
AbouMr, Battle of, 63 
Abys«iiiian Expedition, the, 71 
Acre, Bombardment of, 68 

— Siege of, 64 

— Taking of, 19 

Act of Settlement, the, 65, 80 
Acton Bumel, Statate of, 21, 80 
Addison, Joseph, 165 
Aden, 96 

Alfighan War, the, 68, 109 
Aginconrt, Battle of, 29 
Agra, Taking of, 109 
Agricola, Conquest of Britain by, 2 
Aiz-Ia-Chapelle, Treaty of (1668), 51, 
90 

(1748), 60, 92 

Aix Bi>ads, Engagement in, 64 
Albert, Prince, Death of, 70 
Albuera, Battle of, 65 
Alexandria, Battle of, 64 

AZ<FBED THE (S^BEAT, 7 

Algiers, Bombardment of, 66 
Alighnr, Taking of, 109 
Alison, Sir Archibald, 160 
Aliwal, Battle of, 68, 110 
Allahabad, Mutiny at, 110 
Allodial Tenure, 13 
Alma, Battle of, 69 
Alnwick, Battle of, 18 
American Colonies settled, 103 

— Independence, War of, 61 
Amiens, Treaty of, 64, 93 
Ancient Britons, the, 1 
Angles, the, 4 

Anglo-Saxons converted to Christi- 
anity, 7 

— GoYemment of Britain under the^ 
74 

Anke^ 56 

A nselm. Primate, 113 
Jmboh, Admiral Lord, 126 



I 



ATJT 
Anticosti, Island of, 99 
Antigua, Colony of, 100 
Antoninus, Wall of, 74 
Apples cultiyated in England, 144 
Apricots cultivated in England, 144 
Arcot, Capture of, 61, 107 

— Betaking of, 108 
Argaum, Battle of, 109 

Argyll, Archibald Campbell, Earl of, 

123 
Arikera, Battle of, 108 
Armada, Destruction of the, 41 
Armour Plating employed for Ships 

and Forts, 148 
Arms and Artillery, Improvements in^ 

148 
Army, Standing, established, 145 
Amee, Battle of, 108 
Arthur, King, 113 

— Prince, Murder of, 19, 114 
Artillery and Arms, Improvements in, 

148 
Ascalon, Battle of, 19 
Ascension, C!ol6ny of, 98 
Ascham, Roger, 164 
Assaye, Battle of, 64, 109 
Assize of Novel Disseisin, 18, 78 

— the Bloody, 63 
Atheling, Edgar, US 
AthelinffSf 75 
Athelstan, 8 

Atmospheric Engine first constructed, 

146 
Atterbury, Francis, 125 
Aughrim, Battle of, 64 
Augustine, St., 113 
Aula Regis, 77 

Aulus Plautius, Expedition of, 2 
Austen., Jaxie,!^ 
ATi&tta;^,0o\oTL7 olA^ 
ATistnaiLSiacc«BAoTL,^«t cJlSfea-.^ 

AjrrHOBB,'B»QMSB.>'i^iss^ a« A^^ 
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BAB 

BABINGTON, Anthony, 120 
— CJonspiracy of, 41 
Bacon, Francis, Lord, 120, 154 

— Eoger, 148 
Badajoz, Gaptnre of, 65 
Bahamas, Colony of the, 100 
Balaclava, Battle of, 69 
BaUol, John, 22, 116 
Balize, Colony of, 100 
Balloons, Air, Invention of, 147 
Bangalore, Taking of, 108 

Bank, First Pnblic, established, 145 

— Restriction Bill, 63 
Bannockbom, Battle of, 22 
Banns first published, 142 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, the, 

146 
Barbadoes, Colony of, 100 
Barebones Parliament, the, 49 
Bamet, Battle of, 31 
Barometers, Invention of, 146 
Barossa, Battle of, 65 
Basque Boads, Engagement in, 64 
Bath, WUliam Pulteney, Earl of, 126 
Battlefiblds, English, List of, 132 
Baxter, Bichard, 155 
Bayonets, Invention of, 146 
Beattie, William, 157 
Beaumont, Francis, 154 
Becket, Thomas A, 17, 114 
Bedford, John, Duke of, 117 
Benares, Mutiny at, 110 
Benbow, Admiral, 124 
Benevolences, 32, 85, 80 
Bengal, Famine in, 108 
Bentham, Jeremy, 158 
Bentinck, Lord George, 180 

— Lord WlUiam, 129 
Bentley, Bichard, 156 
Berkeley, Bishop, 156 
Bermudas, Colony of the, 100 
Beyrout, Bombardment of, 68 
Bhurtpore, Taking of, 109 

— Fortress of, reduced, 109 
BiU of Bights, 54, 85 
Bills, Parliamentary, 88 
Biography, English Histobical, 

112 
Birmingbam, Biae and Growth of, 145 
Blackfriars Bridge, Old, 148 ; New,148 
BJackbeatb, Battle of, 86 
•"-^flbJe of Calcutta, the, 61, 107 



BBO 
Black Prince, Edward the, 24, 116 
Blackstone, Sir William, 158 
Blake, Admiral, 122 
Blankets, Weaving of, 142 
Blenheim, Battle of, 56 
Blondel, the Minstrel, 114 
Blood, Circulation of the, discovered, 

145 
Blore Heath, Battle of, 80 
Boadicea, 112 
Bolingbroke, Henry (Henry IY.)> 

116 
-— Henry St. John, Yiaoonnt, 125 
Bomb-sheUs, Invention of, 144 
Bonner, Edmund (Bishop), 119 
Book-keeping, first work on, 144 
Book-post established, 147 
Boroughbridge, Battle of, 28 
Boswell, James, 158 
Bosworth Field, Battle of, 32 
Bothwell Bridge, Battle of, 52 
Bothwell, James, Earl of, 119 
Boulogne Flotilla, the, 64 
Boyne, Battle of the, 54 
Bradshaw, John, 122 
Brandywine, Battle of, 62 
Breakspear, Nicholas, 114 
Breda, Treaty of, 51, 90 
Bretigny, Treaty of, 24, 89 
Brettvalda, 7 
Brewster, Sir David, 160 

Bridge, the First Stone, erection of, 
142 

Bright, John, 181 

Britain, invaded by CsBsar, 1. Evacu- 
ated by the Romans, 2. State of, 
under Roman Dominion, 3 

British CafEraria, Colony of, 97 

— Columbia, Colony of, 99 

— Guiana, Colony of, 100 

— Honduras, Colony of, 100 

— India, 96 

— India, Hisront or, 107 

— Museum, the, 148 

British Possessions, List of, 95 

List of Gains and Losses, 102 

British Virgin Islands, the (Colony), 

100 
Britons, the Ancient, 1 
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BBO 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 155 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 15p 

— Robert, 159 
Bruce, Bobert, 115 
Buckingham, Henry Stafford, Duke of, 

118 

— (Jeorge ViUiers, Duke of, 121 
Buckle, Henry Thomas, 160 
BuLuna, Colony of, 97 
Bunker's HiU, Battle of, 62 
Bunyan, John, 155 

Burgh, Hubert de, 20, 115 
Burke, Edmund, 127 
Burleigh, Cecil, Lord, 120 
Burmah, First War with, 66, 109 

— Second, 69, 110 
Burnet, Gilbert, 156 
Bums, Bobert, 157 
Burton, Bobert, 154 
Busaco, Battle of, 65 
Bute, John, Lord, 127 
Butler, Joseph, 157 

— Samuel, 155 
Buxar, Battle of, 108 
Byng, Admiral John, 126 
Byron, Lord, 157 

CABAL, the, 51 
Cabinet, the, 88 
Cabot, Sebastian, 118 
Cade, Jack, 117 

— Lisurrection of, 30 
Cadiz, Taking of, 41 
Csesar, Invasions of, 1 
Caffraria, British, Colony of, 97 
Calais, Siege of, 24 

— Taking of, by the French, 40 
Calcutta, the Black Hole of, 61, 107 
Caledonian Canal opened, 148 
Calendar, Beform in the, 146 
Cambuskenneth, Battle of, 22 
Campbell, Thomas, 157 
Camperdown, Battle of, 63 
Canada, Bebellion in, 67 

— Upper and Lower, Colonies of, 98 
Canning, (George, 129 

Canute, 8 

Cape Breton Island, 99 
Cape, Capture of the, 63 
^ Coast Castle, 97 

— Colony, the, 97 

— St. Vincent, Battle at, 63 
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Caractacus, 112 

Carausius, 112 

Cards, Playing, Invention of, 143 

Carlyle, Thomas, 160 

Caroline, Queen, Trial of, 66 

Carr, Bobert, Duke of Somerset, 120 

Carrots cultivated in England, 144 

Cassivelaunus, or Caswallon, 112 

Castlereagh, Bobert Stewart, Viscount, 
129 

Catholic Emancipation Bill, the, 66, 
87 

Cato Street Conspiracy, the, 66 

Cawnpore, Massacre at, 69, 110 

Caxton, William, 117, 143 

CeawUn, 7 

CkorU (yeomen), 75 

Ceylon, Colony of, 96 

Chagos Archipelago, the, 98 

Chalgrove Field, Battle of, 48 

Channel Islands, the, 95 

Charing Cross, Monument at, 21 

Charles I., 45 

Charles n., 50 

Charters, Confirmation of the, 22, 79 

Chartists, the, 67 

Charts, Sea, first brought into England, 
144 

Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of, 127 

Chatterton, Thomas, 157 

Chaucer, (Jeoflrey, 153 

Chelsea Hospital built, 146 

Cherries cultivated in England, 144 

Chesterfield, Lord, 158 

Chevy Chase, Battle of, 25 

Chilianwallah, Battle of, 69, 110 

Chinmeys first used, 143 

Chinese War, First, 68 

Second and Third, 69 

Christianity, Conversion of Anglo- 
Saxons to, 7 

Chronometers, Harrison's, Invention 
of, 146 

Cintraj Convention of, 64 

Circuits, Establishment of, 18, 78 

— of the Judges! 88 

Circumnavigation of the GHobe by Sir 
F. Drake, 145 

Ciudad-Bodrigo, Gaytoie ot^^ 

Civitates Laixo jure dcmaiUB^'V^ 
— SKpetidiaruB^l^ 
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Clarendon, Constitutions of, 17, 77 

— A^ize of, 17 
Clarendon, Edward, Earl, 131 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Lord, 122 
Clare, Eichard de (Strongbow), 114 
Claverhouse, Graham of, Marquis of 

Dundee, 124 
Clergy, Benefit of, 21 
cure, Lord, 127 
Clock, first striking, 148 
Cloth of Gtold, Field of the, 87 
Clyde, Lord, 130 
Coaches first seen in England, 144 

— Hackney, established, 145 
Coal, 142 

— Trade, 142 
Coats of Arms, 142 
Cobden, Eichard, 180 

Cobham, Lord (Sir John OldcasUe), 

117 
Codrington, Admiral Sir Edward, 129 
Coffee houses established, 145 

— Introduction of, 145 
Coin, first gold, struck, 148 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 168 
Collingwood, Admiral Lord, 128 
CoUins, William, 156 
Colonial, 74 

Comes Britanniarum, 74 

— JAttoris Saxonici, 74 ' 
Commons, First House of, 20, 79 

— House of, Constitution of the, 88 
Commonwealth, the, 49 
Compulation, Trial by, 76 
Congreve, William, 165 
Constantinople, Treaty of, 68, 94 
Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, 73 

Constitutions of Clarendon, 17, 77 
Consulares, 74 

CONTEMPORART SOVEREiaNS, LiST OF, 
149 

Conventicle Acts, the, 60, 84 
Conyocation, Prorogation of, 86 
Copenhagen, Battle of, 64 

— Bombardment of, 64 

Com Laws, Bepeal of the, 68, 87 
Cornwallis, Lord, 128 
Corporation Act, the, 60, 84 
Cormed, Trial by the, 76 

Coranna, Battle of, 64 

Cotton Famine, the, 70 



Count of the Saxon Shore, 3, 74 
Covejiant, the, and the Covenanters, 

46, 83 
Cowley, Abraham, 164 
Cowper, William, 167 
Crabbe, George, 167 
Cranmer, Thomas, Primate, 119 
Cravant, Battle of, 30 
Cressy, Battle of, 24 
Crimean War, the, 69 
Cromwell, Oliver, Protectorate of, 49 

— BiCHARD, Protectorate of, 60 
Cromwell, Thomas, 118 

Crowns and Half-crowns first struck, 

144 
Crusades, the, 18 
Culloden, Battle of, 60 
Cumberland, William, Duke of, 12tf 
Curfew Bell, Introduction of, 10 
Curia Regis (King's Court), 77 
Currants first cultivated in England, 

144 

C T\ AILY COURANT,* the, first daily 

-L' newspaper, 146 
Dalrymple, John, Master of Stair, 124 
Danby, Lord, 128 
Danegelt, 8 

— abolished, 9 
Danes or Norsemen, 7 
Damley, Henry, Lord, 119 
Deal, Landing of Caesar at, 1 
Declaration of Indulgence, 53, 84 
De DonU, Statute, 80 

D^ensor Fidei, 38 
Defoe, Daniel, 166 

* De Hceretico Comburendo* Statute, 26 
Delhi, Taking of (1803), 109 

— Massacre at, 69, 110 
Derby, Edward, Earl of, 180 
Derwentwater, James Eadcliffe, Earl 

of, 125 
Despenoer, Hugh le, 115 

* De Tallagio non eoncedendo,* Statute, 

22,79 
Dettingen, Battle of, 60 
Devereux, Robert, Earl of Essex, 121 
Dickens, Charles, 169 

DiSCOVKRIEfl AND INVENTIONS, 141 
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Dominica, CTolony of, 100 
Dominion oi Canada, 98 
Donne, John, 154 
Dover, Secret Treaty of, 51, 90 
Drake, Sir Francis, 120, 145 
Drogheda, Statute of, 36 
Druids, Massacre of the, 2 

— Description of the, 2, 73 
Dmmmond of Hawthornden, 154 
Diyden, John, 165 
Dubba, Battle of, 68, 109 
Dudley and Empson, Execution of, 37 
Dunbar, Battle of (1296), 22 

— Battle of (1660), 49 
Dunbar, William, 163 
Duncan, Admiral Adam, 128 
Dundonald, Thomas, Lord, 130 
Dunkirk, Taking of, 49 
Dunstan, St., 113 
Dutch War, the First, 49 

Second, 51 

Third, 61 

Dux BrUanniarumy 74 
Dyeing, Art of, introduced, 145 
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•fJULDORMENy 75 
-^ East India Company, Foundation 
of the, 107, 146 

-: Dissolution of the. 111 

Eddystone Lighthouse, the, 148 
Edgar, 8 

Edgar Athellng, 113 
Edgehill, Battle of, 48 
Edlngton, Battle of, 7 
l^DMUND I., 8 

Edmund n. (Ironside), 8 

Edbed, 8 

Education Act, 71 

Educational Code, Revised, 70 

Edward (The Elder), 8 

Edward (The Martyr), 8 

Edward (The Confessor), 9 

Edward I., 21 

Edward U^ 22 

Edward III., 23 

Edward the Black Prince, 24, 116 

Edward rv., 81 

Edward V., 32 

Edward VI., 39 

Edwlv, 7 

Edwt (The Fair), 8 
Eqbbbt, 7 



Eldon, John Scott, Lord, 129 

Electricity, 146 

Electric Telegraph, the, 147 

' Eliot, G«orge,' 169 

Elizabeth, 40 

Ella, 7 

Empson and Dudley, Execution of, 37 

English Authors, List of, 163 

— Battlefields, 132 

— Historical Biography, 112 

— Literature, 163 
Engraving on Steel and Wood Dis- 

covered, 143 
EwU (Nobles), 75 
Essex, Robert, Earl of, 120 
-- Rebellion of, 41 
Estaples, Treaty of, 36, 90 
Ethandun, Battle of, 7 
Ethelbald, 7 
Ethblbert, 7 
Ethelbert of Kent, 7 
EthelredI., 7 

Ethelred II. (The Unready), 8 
Ethelwulf, 7 
Evelyn, John, 166 
Evesham, Battle of, 21 
Exchange, Royal, built, 146 
Exclusion Bill, the, 62 
Executive, or Acting Power, the, 87 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 148 
Exports and Imports of the Ancient 

Britons, 141 

Romans, 141 

Anglo-Saxons, 141 

FACTORIES, Establishment of, in 
India, 107 
Fairfax, Thomas, Lord, 122 
Fair Rosamund, 17 
Falconer, William, 167 
Falkirk, Battle of, 22 
Falkland Islands, 100 
Falkland, Lucius Carey, Viscount, 121 
Fans, Introduction of, 144 
Farquhar, George, 155 
Fenian Brotherhood, the, 70 
Ferozepore, Battle of, 68, 110 
Ferozeshah, Battle of, 68, 110 
Feudal System, the, 13, 76 
¥iet,U 
Fielding, 'H.ecr^ \^1 
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Firearms, Hand, first used, 148 
Fire Engines first constructed, 145 

— Ships, 144 

— the Great, 51 
Pitzvalter, Robert, 114 
Five Members, the, 47 

— Mile Act, the, 51, 84 
Fletcher, John, 154 
Flodden Field, Battle of, 87 
Foe, Daniel de, 156 
Fontaineblean, Treaty of, 61, 92 
Fontenoy, Battle of, 60 
Forest Laws, 76 

Forests, Charter of the, 79 

Forster, John, 160 

Foundling Hospital, the, 148 

Fox, Charles James, 128 

France, Wars of Henry VII. with, 86 

— Wars with, 63 
Frankpledge, 75 

French East India Company, 107 
Froissart, Jean, 153 
Froude, James Anthony, 160 
Fuentes d'Onoro, Battle of, 65 

GALGACTJS, Defeat of, 2 
Galyanic Battery, Invention of> 
147 
Gambia, Colony of, 97 
Gardiner, Stephen (Bishop), 119 
Garter, Order of the, instituted, 24 
Gas first used for lighting, 147 
GaskeU,£Uzabeth, 159 
Gaunt, John of, 116 
Gaveston, Piers, 115 
Gay, John, 156 
George I., 69 
George n., 60 
George m., 61 
George IV., 66 
Ghent, Treaty of, 66, 93 
Gibbon, Edward, 158 
Gibraltar, Colony of, 95 

— Siege of, 62 
Ginkel, Godart van, 124 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 131 
Glass, Manufacture of, established, 144 

— Plate, first manufactured, 145 
Olencoe, MsLSB&cre ot^ 54 

GJendower, Owen, 116 
Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke of, 111 
Gloucester, Statute of, 21 
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Godolphin, Sidney, Earl of, 125 
Godwin, Earl, 113 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 157 
Goojerat, Battle of, 69, 110 
Gordon, Lord G«orge, 127 

— Riots, the, 62 

Government of Britain under its ab* 
original inhabitants, 73 

during the Roman Period, 73 

under the Anglo-BaxonB, 74 

Normans, 76 

Plantageuets, 77 

Tudors, 80 

Stuarts, 82 

House of Hanover, 85 

— Present System of, 87 
Govemor-Gfnierals of India, Principal, 

111 
Gk)wer, John, 163 
Grand Alliance, the, 55, 91 

— Remonstrance, the, 47, 83 ' 
Grapes first cultivated in England, 144 
Gray, Thomas, 156 

* Great Eastern,' the, 147 
Greece, Independence of, 66 
Greenwich Hospital, 146 
Grenada, Colony of, 100 
Grey, Lady Jane, 89, 119 
Grote, George, 160 
Guineas first struck, 145 
Guinegate, Battle of, 87 
Gunpowder, Invention of, 24, 148 

— Plot, the, 45 

Guns, Air, invented, 146 
Guy's Hospital founded, 148 
Gwalior, Storming of (1778), 108 

— War in (1843), 110 

— Taking of, 110 

HABEAS Corpus Act, 52, 84 
Hadrian's WaU, 2 
Hague, or Triple Alliance, the, 59, 

91 
Hair, False, Introduction of, 144 
Half-crowns first struck, 144 
Half-sovereigns first coined, 144 
Halidon HiU, Battle of, 23 
Halifax, Gteorge Saville, Maiqnifl Ot, 

124 
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ohn, 121 

i6 

3iirt Conference, 40 

Ingdom of, lOff 

, Qoyemment under, 85 

"HE HOUSB OF, 59 

Genealogical Table, 58 
f,92 

TE,9 

stns W., 159 
,159 

ege 5f , 29 
(or Harefoot), 9 
Uiam, 122 
attle of, 10 
rarren, 128 
bchment of, 63 
lir Henry, 180 
Lord, 127 
)or, Battle of, 31 
Colony of, 95 
f Orleans, 122 
18 
17 
,20 
,26 
29 
,30 
[.,35 
[I., 37 
, the, 4 

he Earl of, Bebellion of, 25 
the Saxon, 10, 118 
obert, 154 
Sir John, 160 
kittle of, 31 
nission, the, 46, 82 
ai (Mrs. Masham), 125 
les, 157 

Hill, Battle of, 29 
g, Colony of, 96 
mas, 159 
ichard, 154 
odnction of, 144 
.16 

Commons, First, 20, 79 
! Effingham* Lord, 120 
nlral Lord, 128 
ctory, 63 
Bay Company, 99 
itory,99 
fid, 167 
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Hondred Days, War of the, 65 
Hundred-mote, the, 75 

ICBNI, Revolt of the, 2 
Lnports and Exports of the Ancient 
Britons, 141 

Bomans, 141 

Anglo-S&xons, 141 

Independence of American Colonies 

declared, 62 
India, British, 96 
Principal Goyemor-Oenerals of, 

111 
Indian Mutiny, the, 69, 110 
India-Bubber, Discovery of, 147 
Indulgence, Declaration of, 53, 84 
Inkerman, Battle of, 69 
Instrument of Government, 49 
Insurance Offices, the First Fire, es- 

tabUshed, 146 
Interdict, England under an, 19 
Invasions of Caesar, 1 
Inventions and Discovbries, 141 
Ionian Isles, the, 106 
Ireland, Invasion of, 17 

— Annexation of, 17 
Ireton, Henry, 122 

Irish Church, Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the, 71, 87 

— Bebellion, 63 

Isle of France, or Mauritius, 97 

JACOBITES, the, 54 
Jamaica, Colony of, 49, 100 

— Mutiny, the, 70 
jA3fE8 I., 42 
Jaslbs II., 52 
Jameson, Anna, 160 
Jeffreys, Judge, 128 
Jerrold, Douglas, 159 
Jervis, Admiral Sir John, 129 
Joan of Arc, 80, 117 

John, 19 

Johnson, Samuel, 156 
Jones, Inigo, 122 
Jonson, Ben, 154 
Jury, Trial by, 18, 78 
Justices in eyre or in iiinere, 78 
Justice, Courts of, 88 
Jutes, 4 
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Eenmnre» T^Iliam (Gordon, Lord, 125 

Kennyree, Battle of, 69, 110 

Kett, WiUiam, 119 

Khyber Pas^, Massacre at, 68 

Eilliccrankie, Battle of, 64 

Kinglake, Alexander, 160 

King's College Chapel, Erection of, 145 

Eirkee, Battle of, 109 

Kitto, John, 159 

Eloster Seven Convention, the, 61, 92 

Ejaowles, Sheridan, 158 

Enox, John, 119 

LABBADOR, 99 
Labuan, 101 
Lagos, 97 

La Hogue, Battle of, 54 
Lamb, Charles, 158 
Lancaster and York, Houses of, 26. 

Gteneal(^cal Table, 27 

Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of, 115 

Landen, Battle of, 55 

Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 71 

Lanfranc, Primate, 113 

Lang$>ide, Battle of, 40 

Langton, Stephen, 114 

Lanterns, Horn, Invention of, 142 

Latimer, Hugh (Bishop), 119 

Laud, WiUiam, Primate, 47, 121 

Law, Courts of, English instead of 

Latin used in, 146 
Lawrence, Sir John, 131 
L^alative Power, the, 88 
Leicester, Bobert Dudley, Earl of, 120 
Lewes, Battle of, 20 
Lewes, (George Henry, 160 
Lewis, Sir (George Comewall, 180 
Lexington, Battle ol, 2 
Limerick, Capitulation of, 54 
Lincoln, First Battle of, 14 

— Second Battle of, 20 

Linen, Manufacture of, estabUshed in 
Ireland, 145 

— Weaving of, 142 
Lfteraturb, English, 153 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, 115 
Locke, John, 155 

Lollards, Persecution of the, 26 
London Bridge^ Old, 148 

New, 148 

Londonderry, Si^^ ot, 54 
London DocJa completed, 148 
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London, Treaty of, 93 
' London Weekly Courant,' the, 145 
Long Parliament, the, 47, 88 
Loom, Dutch, invented, 146 

— Power, invented, 147 
Lords, House of, 88 
Lucius, Prince of Britain, 112 
Lucknow, Massacre at, 69, 110 
Lyell, Sir Charles, 160 
Lytton, Lord, 159 

MACAULAT, Lord, 160 
Mackintosh, Sir J., 158 
Magdala, Taking of, 71 
Magna Charia, 19, 78 
Maharajpoor, Battle of, 110 
Mahratta War, 109 
Maida, Battle of, 64 
Mail Coaches first started, 147 
Main Plot, the, 42 
Malplaquet, Battle of, 56 
Malta, Colony of, 95 
Manchester, Rise and (Growth of, 145 
Man, Isle of, 95 

Mansfield, William Murray, Lord, 127 
Mar, John Erskine, Earl of, 125 

— Rebellion of, 59 
Marian Persecutions, the, 40 
Mariners' Compass, Invention oi, 143 
Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke 

of, 125 

— Duchess of, 125 
Marlowe, Cliristopher, 154 
Marriage Act, the, 86 
Marriages first solemnized, 143 
Marston Moor, Battle of, 48 
Martineau, Harriet, 161 
Mary I., 89 

Mary, (^een of Scots, 120 

— Execution of, 41 

Marryat, Captain Frederick, 159 

Masham, Mrs. (AbigaU HiU), 125 

Masks, Introduction of, 144 

Massinger, Philip, 154 

Matilda of Anjou, 114 

Matilda, Civil W4r with, 14 

Maud, nieoe of Bdgar Atheling, It, 114 

Mauritius, the, 97 

Mayor of London, the Flirt Lord, 143 

lyLe&Tv^, Battle of^ 68, 109 
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i and Weights, Establishment 

Massacre at, 69 [148 

iraitB, Suspension Bridge OTeTi 
bolar Bridge over, 148 
litan BaUway, the, 148 
in Stuart, 161 
Henry Hart, 159 
John, 155 
Battle of, 61 
, Expedition against, 61 
iries. Dissolution of the, 81 
«orge, Duke of Albemarle, 122 
ith, James, Duke of, 123 
Hon of, 52 
lies, 82, 83 
t, Simon de, 20, 115 
le, James Graham, Marquis 
J 

rat, 100 

B, Battle of, 68, 110 
3ir John, 128 
Thomas, 158 
Ir Thomas, 118 
ation of, 38 
William, 159 

sr, Edmund, Earl of March, 
7 

er, Roger, Earl of March, 116 
er's Gross, Battle of, 31 
in. Statute of, 21, 80 
jitroduction of, 144 
nny, Invention of the, 147 
►ta, 74 

of the Princes in the Tower, 32 
Act, the, 85 

pithead, and the Nore, 63 
e Army in India, 108 

JRA, Battle at, 24 

wa Sahib, 110, 111 

, Peace of, 68, 94 

Admiral Sir Charles John, 180 

General Sir Charles James, 180 

Bobert, Lord, of Magdala, 131 

, Battle of, 48 

97 

al Debt, the, 55 

ery, the, 148 

no, Bay of. Battle, 66 

tioDf Application of Steam 

r to, 147 
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Navigation Act, the, 49, 83 

— Laws, Repeal of, 68, 87 
Needle-making introduced, 144 
Nelson, Horatio, Lord Viscount, 128 
Nepaul, War with, 109 

Neville's Cross, Battle of, 24 

Nevis, 100 

Newbury, First Battle of, 48 

— Second Battle of, 48 
New Brunswick, 99 

Newcastle, Thomas Pelham, Duke of, 

126 
New Forest, the, 10 
Newfoundland, Colony of, 99 
New River, the, 146 
Newspaper, the First, 145 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 156 
New Zealand, 101 
Nile, Battle of the, 63 
Nibhisdale, William Maxwell, Lord, 

126 
Nonconformists, 50 
Non-jurors, 63 
No-Popery Riots, the, 62 
Norfolk, Duke of, 119 

Conspiracies of the, 41 

Norfolk Island, 101 
Norman Conquest, the, 10 
Normandy, Housb of, 10 

Genealogical Table, 11 

Normans, Government under the, 76 
Northallerton, Battle of, 14 
Northampton, Battle of, 31 
Northumberland, Duke of, 119 

Protectorate of the, 89 

Execution of the, 40 

Nova Scotia, Colony of, 98 
Nusseerabad, Mutiny at, 110 

OATES, Titus, 123 
Plot of, 51 

Observatory at Greenwich built, 146 

O'Connell, Daniel, 129 

Octarchy, the, 7 

Oil Painting first practised, 148 

Oldcastle, Sir John (Lord Oobham), 

117 
Omnibuses introduced into Lond<m, 

147 
0'Nea\e*a BA\)fi^cni\SLlx^^a»§^^ 

Ordeal, Tt\BX>D^,1^ 

Orleaj»,B«M««. cjl,^ 
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Orthds, Battle of, 65 
Ostorins Scapula, 2 

OSWJLLD, 7 
08WY, 7 

Ottorbum, Battle of, 25 
Oude, Annexation of, 110 
Oudenarde, Battle of, 56 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, 120 
Oxford, Bobert Harley, Earl of, 126 

piliBY, William, 168 

^ Palmerston, Henry Temple, Vis- 
count, 180 

Paper, Manufacture of, 143 

!^aper-mills erected, 144 

Papists' Disabling Bill, 52, 84 

Paris, Treaty of (1763), 61, 92 

(1814), 65, 93 

(1815), 65, 93 

(1856), 69, 94 

Park, the First (Woodstock), 142 

Parliamentary Debates, Publication 
of, 87 

Parliament, Constitution of, 88 

Pamell, Thomas, 156 

Partition Treaty, 'the First, 56, 91 ; 

Second, 65, 91 

Pecquigny, Treaty of, 82, 89 

Peel, Sir Bobert, 130 

Pekin, Convention of, 69, 94 

Pelham, Henry, 126 

Pembroke, William, Earl of, 116 

Penn, William, 124 

Penny Postage, the, 147 

Pepys, Samuel, 165 

Percy, Sir Henry (Hotspur), 116 

Perim, Island of, 97 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, Earl 
of, 126 

Petition of Bight, 46, 83 

Philiphaugh, Battle of, 48 

Photography, 147 

Pilgrimage of G^race, 38 

Pindaree War, 109 

Pinkie, Battle of, 39 

Pins and Pin-money, 144 

Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham, 127 

the Younger, 128 

Pitt's BUI, 108 
Plague, the Great, 61 

PLANTAQElTErr, HOUSE OP, 17 

Genealogical Table, 16 
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Plantagenets, GU>Temment under the, 

77 
Plassey, Battle of, 61, 107 
Poictiers, Battle of, 24 
Pole, Reginald, Cardinal, 119 
Police Force, remodelled, 147 
PoUilore, Battle of, 108 
Poor Law Act, 40, 67, 82 
Pope, Alexander, 156 
Porto Novo, Battle of, 108 
Possessions, British, List of, 96 
Postage, Penny, the, 147 
Postal Service, Horse, established^ 143 

Lnproved, 146 

Post, Book, the, 147 
— Office Founded, 146 
Potatoes, Introduction of, 144 
Poundage and Tonnage, 83 
Prcemunirey Statute of, 26, 80 
PrcesideSf 74 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 60 
Prayer-Book, Composition oi the, 82 
Presidencies, Formation of, in India, 

107 
Preston, Battle of (1648), 48 

(1715), 69 

Preston Pans, Battle of, 60 
Pretender, the Young, Bebellion of, 

60 
Prince Edward Island, Colony of, 99 
Printing, Introduction of the Art of, 

143 
Prior, Matthew, 166 
Privy Council, Institution of the, 80 
Progress of the English Nation, 141 
Protectorate, the, of Oliver Cromwell, 

49 

of Hichard ChromweU, 60 

Provisors, Statute of, 24, 80 
Public-houses, Licensing ci, 145 
* Public Intelligencer.' the, 146 
Pumi)8, Air, invented, 146 
Punniar, Battle of, 110 
Pym, John, 121 
Pyrenees, Battle of the, 66 

QTJADBANT, Hadl^s, Inventtoo of, 
126 
(Quadruple Alllanoe, the (1718), 69, 92 
0?a4^,«T,94 
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Qnebec, Taldng of, 61 
Qneen Anne's Bounty) 146 
Qoeen Ohaflotte Islands (Colony), 99 
Qitia EtnptoreSt Statute, 22, 80 
Qainoey, Thomas de, 161 

EAGLAN, Lord, 180 
Railway, First, 147 
Baldgh, Sir Walter, 121 
Baxnillies, Battle of, 56 
Bamnngger, Battle of, 69, 110 
Bamsay, Allan, 156 
Bangoon, Taking of, 109 
Bebellion Jiord Edward Fitsgerald's, 63 
Redwald, 7 
Beformation in England, 38, 39 

— Bise and Derelopment of the, 81 
Beform Bill, the (1832), 67, 87 
(1867), 70,87 

Bof^sbetB of Births, Deaths, and Mais 

riages established, 144 
Bemonstrance, the Great, 47, 83 
Bestoration, the, 50 
Berolution, the, 53 
BtCHARD I., 18 

— Imprisonment of, 19 
BtOHABO n., 25 

BlOHABD m., 82 

Bichardson, Samuel, 157 
Bidley, Nicholas (Bishop), 119 
Bights, Bill of, 54, 65 
Blot Act, the, 59, 86 
Bipon, Treaty of, 47, 90 
Bizsio, David, 119 
Bobert, Dnke of Normandy, 18, 114 
Bobertson, William, 158 
Bobin Hood, 115 
Bochelle, Expeditions to, 45 
Bodriguez, Colony of, 98 
BOMAN Period, The, 1 

— — Ctovemment during the, 73 

— Britain, Map of, 73 

— Towns, Names of, 74 
Booke, Sir George, 124 
Boses, Wars of the, 30 
Bowe, Nicholas, 155 
Boyal Marriage Act, 86 

— Society organised, 145 
Bugby, School at, founded, 145 
Bnpert, Prince, 122 

Bnpert'e Land, or Hudson's Bay Ter» 
ritory, 99 



Buskin, John, 160 
Bussell, Admiral, 124 
Bussell, John, Earl, 131 
Bussell, WUliam, Lord, 128 
Bye House Plot, the, 52 
Byswick, Peace of, 55, 91 

SACHEYEBBLL, Dr. Henry, 125 
Sackyille, Lord Gtoorge, 127 
Saddles, Side, Introduction of, 148 
Safety Lamp, Invention of, 147 
St. Alban, 113 

— Albans, Burning of, 1 

First Battle of, 80 

SQcond Battle, 31 

— Helena, 99 

— John or Prince Edward Island, 

Colony of, 99 

— Kitts, Colony of, 100 

— Lucia, Colony of, 100 

— Paul's Cathedral built, 146 

— Quentin, Battle of, 40 

— Vincent, Colony of, 100 

Cape, Battle of, 68 

Salamanca, Battle of, 65 
Salt Mines discovered, 145 
Sanction, the Pragmatic, 60 
Saratoga, Surrender at, 63 
Savage, Bichard, 156 

Savings Bank, First, organised, 147 
Saxon akd Danish Period, The, 4 
r Genealogical Table, 6 

— Invasion, the, 4 

— Pirates, 2 

— Witenagemot, or Witan, 9, 75 
Saxons, the, 4 

SCHRDULAB ABSTBACT OF BNOUSH 

History, 163 
Schomberg, Armand, Duke of, 124 
Scinde, War with, 68, 109 
Scotch Succession, Settlement of thet 

22 
Scott, Sir Walter, 158 
Sebastopol, Taking of, 69 
Sedgemoor, Battle of, 52 
Selden, John, 154 
Self-denying Ordinance, the, 48 
Septennial Act, the, 59, 86 
Seringapatam, Storming of, 109 
Setttemfinlb, X.<c^ ol^^^^^^ 
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Seville, Treaty of, 92 

Seychelles IsUf'ds, Colony of the, 98 

Seymour, Thomas, Lord, 118 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Earl of, 123, 156 

Shakspeare, William, 154 

Sharp, James, Archbishop of St. An- 
drew's, 123 

Sheffield, Bise and Growth of, 145 

Shelley, Percy Byrshe, 167 

Shenstone, William, 156 

Sheridan, Bichard Brinsley, 128, 158 

SherifCmuir, Battle of, 59 

Ship-money, 83 

Shire-mote, the, 75 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, 134 

Shrewsbury, Battle of, 29 

Sidney, Algernon, 128 

Sidney, Sir PhiUp, 120, 153 

Sierra Leone, Colony of, 97 

Sikh War, the First, 68, 110 

Second, 69, 110 

Silk first manufactured, 145 

— Broad, first woven, 145 

Simnel, Lambert, 118 

Insurrection of, 85 

Six Articles, Statute of, 38, 89, 81 

Sixpenny Pieces first struck, 144 

Slavery, Abolition of, 67, 87 

Sluys, Battle of, 23 

Smallpox, Inoculation from, 146 

Smith, Adam, 158 

Smollett, Tobias, 157 

Sobraon, Battle of, 68, 110 

Solemn League and Covenant, the, 48 

Solway Moss, Battle of, 39 

Somerset, Duke of, 119 

Execution of the, 39 

Somers' Islands' or The Bermudtis, 100 

Somers, John, Lord, 124 

Somerville, Mary, 160 

Sources of English History, 1 

S mthey, Bobert, 158 

South Sea Scheme, the, 59 

Southwark Bridge, 148 

Sovereigns and Half-sovereigns first 
coined, 144 

SOVEREiaNS, COKTEMFOBABT, LiST OF, 
149 

Spain, War with, 60 
Spanish War, the, 49 
-—Bucceaaion, War of the, 66 
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Spectacles, Invention of, 148 

Spenser, Edmund, 153 

Spinning Frame, Invention of, 147 

— Jenny, Invention of the, 147 

— Boilers, Invention of, 146 

— Wheels, Invention of, 145 
Spurs, Battle of, 37 
Stamford Bridere, Battle of, 10 
Stamp Act, the, 86 
Standard, Battle of the, 14 
Standing Army established, 146 
Star Chamber, 35, 80 

and High Commission, 46 . 

Starch first used, 144 

Steamboat, First, on the Biver Clyde, 
147 

Steam Engine, First Locomotive, con- 
structed, 147 

for raising water, built, 146 

Steam Engines, Improvements in the, 
147 

Steele, Sir Bichard, 156 

Steinkirk, Battle of, 55 

Stephen, 14 

Sterne, Laurence, 157 

Stewart, Di^ald, 158 

Stigand, Primate, 113 

Stocking Frame, Invention of the, 144 

Stoke, Battle of, 85 

Stow, John, 154 

Strafford, Thos. Wentworth, Lord, 47, 
121 

Streets of London first lighted, 143 

Strongbow's Invasion of Ireland, 17, 
114 

Stuakt, House op, 42 

Genealogical Table, 43 

Stuart, Charles Edward, 127 

— James, 126 

— Lady Arabella, 120 

Conspiracy of, 42 

Stuarts, Government under the, 82 
Sugar Duties, Bepeal of, 68, 87 
Sugar imported into England, 143 
Sunday Schools established by Bobert 

Baikes, 147 
Supplemental Treaties (1870), the, 94 
Supremacy, Act of, 40, 82 
Surrey, Howard, Earl of, 158 
&Nv\!t, 3otva.tbaa^ 156 
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TALAVBRA, Battle of, 66 
Talbot, John, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, 117 
Talfonrd, Thomas Noon, 158 
^^tngier acquired, and abandoned, 103, 

104 
Tasmania, 101 
Taylor, Henry, 169 

— Jeremy, 165 

Tea first used in England, 146 , 
Telegraph, Submarine, between Dover 
and Calais, 147 

— Transatlantic, Cable, 147 
Telescopes, Invention of, 146 
Temple, Sir W., 123 
Tenants in capite^ 76 
Tennyson, Alfired, 169 
Terouenne, Taking of, 87 
TestAct, the, 61,84 
Tewkesbury, Battle of, 31 

.Thackeray, William Makepeace, 169 
Thames Embankment, the, 148 
Thames, Biver, First Steamer on, 147 

— Tunnel, the, 148 
Thanes, 75 
fTteowes (serfs), 75 
Thermometers, Invention of, 146 

— adopted in England, 146 
Thomson, James, 166 
Three Estates, the, 88 
Threepenny Pieces first struck, 144 
Tien-sin, Treaty of, 69, 94 

Tiles, roofing, first used, 143 
Tilsit, Secret Treaty of, 64, 98 
( Times,' the, first issued, 147 
Tinchebrai, Battle of, 14 
Tippoo Sahib, Wars with, 108 
Titus Gates' Plot, 61 
Tobacco, Introduction of, 144 
Tobago, Colony of, 100 
Toleration Act, the, 63, 86 
Tonnage and Poundage, 83 
Tories and Whigs, 62 
Toulouse, Battle of, 66 
Tournay, Taking of, 87 
Towton, Battle of, 31 
Trafalgar, Battle of, 64 
Treason, Statute of, 80 
Treatibs, Principal, 89 
Trench, Richard C, 160 
Trial byJaxy, 18, 78 
Wageraf Battle, 77 
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Triennial Act, the (to4I), 88 

(1694), 66, 86 

Trinidad, 100 

Triple Alliance, the (1668), 61, 90 

(1717), 69, 91 

TroUope, Anthony, 169 
Troyes, Treaty of, 29, 89 
Tudor, House op, 86 

Genealogical Table, 84 

TudoTS, Government under the, 80 
Tudor, Owen, 117 
Turkey, War with, 66 
Turnpikes first erected, 146 
Tyler, Wat, 116 

Insurrection of, 26 

Tyndale, William, 118 
Tyrone's Rebellion in Ireland, 41 
Tyrrel, Sir James, 118 

UMBRELLAS, Introduction of, 147 
Uniformity, Act of (1669), 40, 82 

(1662), 50, 84 

Union, Act of, 66, 85 
— Jack Flag, the, 147 
Union of England and Scotland, 
66,86 

AND Ireland, 63, 86 

Uses, Statute of, 81 
Ushant, Battle off, 68 
Utrecht, Treaty of, 66, 91 

VACCINATION, Discovery of, 146 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, 166 
Vancouver Island, Colony of, 99 
Vane, Sir Harry, 122 
Vemeuil, Battle of, 30 
Vernon, Admiral Edward, 126 
Versailles, Treaties of, 62, 93 
FtcariiM, the, 74 
Victoria, 67 
Vienna, Treaty of, 92 
Vimiera, Battle of, 64 
Vinegar Hill, Battle of, 63 
Virginia, Colonization of, 46 
Vittoria, Battle of, 65 
Voltaic Pile, Invention of the, 147 
Volunteer Movement, the, 70 

WAGER OF BATTLE, Trial b^ ^11 
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Wales, fitatote of, 22, 80 
Wallace, Sir William, 115 

Exeoutioii of, 22 

Waller, Edmund, 154 
WalliQgford, Treaty of, 14, 89 
Walpole, Horace, 168 
Walpole, Sir Bobert, 126 
Waleingham, Sir Frauds, 120 
Walton, Isaac, 155 
Wandewash, Battle of, 108 
Warbeck, Perkin, 118 

Insurrection of, 86 

War between the French and English 

in India (1746), 107 

(1758), 108 

(1778), 108 

— and Treaties with the Natiye Chiefs, 

108 
Warwick, Bichard Neville, Earl of, 

117 
Washington, George, 127 
Watches invented, 148 

— Pocket, introduced, 144 

first made in England, 145 

Waterloo, Battle of, 65 

— Bridge, 148 
Webster, John, 154 

Weights and Measures, Establishment 

of, 142 
Wellington, Arthur Welledey, Duke 

of, 129 
West Indies, the, 100 
Westminster Abbey, Building of, 148 
Henry VH.'s Chapel in, 145 

— Bridge, Old, 148 
New, 148 

— First Treaty of (1664), 49, 90 

— Second Treaty of (1674), 51, 90 

— Hall, Building of, 142 
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Westminster School founded, 145 
Whately, Bichard, 160 
Whewell, William, 160 
Whigs and Tories, 52 
White, Henry Eirke, 157 
Whittington, Sir Bichard, 117 
WUberforce, William, 129 
Wilkes, John, 127 
Prosecution of, 62 

WlLEJAH (THB CONQUBBOB), 10 

William n. (Bnfni), 13 
William III. and Mabt, 53 
William IV., 67 
WUls, Statute of, 81 
Windows, Class, first used, 142 
Windsor Castle, Building of, 143 
Witenagemot or Witan, 9, 75 
Wolfe, General James, 126 
Wolsey, Thomas (Cardinal), 118 
Woollen Cloth, Weaving of, 142 
Worcester, Battle of, 49 
Wordsworth, William, 168 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 123 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 153 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas (the Younger), 119 

Insurrection of, 40 

Wychfflrley, William, 155 
Wydiflfe, John, 116 
Wye, Battle of the, 22 

YQBZ AND LANCASTEB, HouSBS 
OF, 26 

(^knealogical Table, 27 

York Town, Battle d, 62 
Young, Edward, 156 

ZOOLOGICAIi GABDENS opened, 
148 
Zutphen, Battle of, 41 
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MEMBER OF THE ORAMBIATIOAL SOCnnT OF PARIS, ETC. 

Ths attention of Ladies and Gentlemen engaged in teaching French 
is respectfully requested to these Books (and to the literaiy Notices 
contained within). They have passed through numerous editions, and 
are extensively used all over Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
where they may be had of every Bookseller (with a liberal allowance 
to Ladies and Gentlemen engaged in Tuition). No labour is spared 
to render every new edition still more worthy of the first rank in the 
estimation of Professors and Private Students. The careful manner 
in which they are constantly revised makes them most agreeable for 
the use of Teachers as well as Pupils. 
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Be Fivas' French Educational Works. 



Thirty-third Edition. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. handsomely bound. 

NSW GKAMMAK OF FSENCH QBAMMABB, 

By V. DB FIVAS, M.A., LL.D. 

Comprising the substance of all the most approved French Ghram- 
mars extant, but more especially of the standard work ' La Ghram- 
maire des Grammaires,' sanctioned by the French Academy and the 
University of Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples illus- 
trative of every Eule. 

1^* This is not a mere Outline, but a Complete Cframmur of the 
French Language, containing not only a full view of all the different 
Parts of Speech, and structure of the French Language, but copious 
Exercises on everv Eule and Note on Syntax. Besides, so short and 
perspicuous are the Definitions, Eules, and Notes in this Grammar, 
that the Student will acquire as much knowledge of French with it 
in six months as he will in twelve with the aid of all the Volumes 
hitherto published. 

This (Grammar has been introduced into three British Universities, 
a number of Colleges, and a great many of the most respectable 
Boarding Schools. Those who have not yet seen it will do well to 
examine it, and compare it with other French Grammars ; for it is 
by comparing things together that we come to see the difference. 

Thefollovjing are a few of the numerous Literary Notices of 

this Work: — 

* At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the Frencb Langnage. 
To the Pupil, the effect is almost as if he looked into a map, so well-defined is the 
course of study as explained by M. de Fivas.' Ltixrary Gazette. 

* This Grammar is the most systematic and distinct that we have seen. The 
work is simple in its arrangements, clear and precise in its definitions, and the 
Exercises under each head most approi^iate and useful.' Chroniclb. 

* Its precision and conciseness are admirable. We cordially recommend it to 
Teachers and Students. Its excellence cannot fail to secure it an established 
reputation.' Standard. 

* This Grammar is the cheapest, most concise, philosophical, and satisfactory 
which has come under our notice.' Edinburgh Joubnai* 

' The distinguishing feature of this work is its embodiment of the latest 
changes and modifications of the French Language. In the writing and anango* 
ment of the work M. de Fivas has displayed great skill.' Scotsman. 

* This is an excellent book — lucid and oompr^ensive. It contains the latest 
Jinprovemeata made by the French Academiciuis.' Gateshead Observer. 
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Literary Notices of the Oba.mmab of Fbbnch Gbammahs— continued. 

' In this work everything is plain and clear to the most obtnse nnderstanding ; 
the Exercises are excdlent, bdng individually easily understood, and consecu- 
tively 80 arranged as to carry the pupil step by step to a thorough acquaintance 
with the language. One of the best recommendations of this wedl- written Gram- 
mar is, that it is framed on the orthography and practice of the language at the 
present day, which we do not believe to be the case with five out of the hundred 
at present in use.' Tms Mbbcury. 

' This is, beyond comparison, the best French Grammar we have ever met with : 
it contains everything necessary to a thorough knowledge of the language.' 

Dublin Monitob. 

' Of the many French Grammars which I have consulted, the one that I consider, 
upon close and frequent examination, to be the fullest, clearest, and most exact 
is the ** Grammaire des Grammaires " of Dr. V. de Fivas.'— Bev. J. D. Collis, 
Honorary Canon of "Worcester ; late Fellow of "Worcester College, Oxford ; Head 
Master of the Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, Bromsgrove. 

Frwn Professor Marcel. — * J'ai parcouru votre dernier ouvrage, " Grammaire 
des Grammaires," et, &app6 de sa clart6 et de sa concision, je lui ai reconnu sous 
oe rapx>ort une grande sui)6riorit6 sur les autres grammaires, aussi me suis-je 
empr^s6 de la recommander ^ tous ceux qui d^sirent se p6n6trer des vrais prin- 
cipes de notre limgue.' 

From Professor Vogue. — ' J'ai lu avec un vif int6r&t votre Grammaire franpaiso. 
Je me suis convaincu de son m6rite et de son utility. Je ne manquerai pas de 
la recommander comme claire, exacte, et complete.' 

From Professor Dumas.—* Votre ouvrage bien que pen volumineux est clair et 
oomplet. Je ne reoommanderai certainement jamais d'autre grammaire.' 

From Professor Duval. — * J'approuve beauooup votre ouvrage et je me pro- 
pose d'en faire usage : il est d6j£l entre les mains de plusieurs de mes 61dves.' 

Fi'wn Professor Messieux.— * Je me decide ^ donner la pr6f 6rence & votre Gram- 
maire, ayant le m6rite d'etre mienx arrang6e, plus claire, et plus correcte que 
celle dont je me sers.' 

From Professor de Candole. — * J'ai cherchS du mal dans votre ouvrage, mais 
je n'en ai pas trouv6 ; je me suis fait critique, j'y ai perdu ma peine, car tout 6tait 
juste, vrai. Vous avez retranch6 bien des inutilitis dans le commencement, et 
dans la syntaxe que j'ai parcourue avec soin vous avez franchement abord6 lee 
dLficult^s et fait admirablement sentir les d61icatesses de notre lang^e.' 



Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to the G-ranmiar, 

Containing, besides a Translation of the Exercises, numerous Gram- 
matical and Critical Remarks, not to be found in other Grammars. 
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Fourth Edition. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. handsomely bound. 

IE TK^SOE NATIONAL; 

OB, 

Guide to the Translation of English into French at Sight. 
By Dr. V. db FIVAS, M.A., LL.D. 



' Le Tresor National' is especially intended to produce by practice, 
in those who learn French, a facility of expressing themselyes in 
that language. This book may also be advantageously used for 
written as well as tfivd voce translation, according to the discretion 
of the instructor. 

The volume consists of idiomatical and conversational phrases, 
anecdotes told and untold, and scraps from, various English writers. 

From Professor Auoxtste de Neuvillt.— * Je fcrouve que le " TrSsor National*' est 
tin livre de beanoonp de m6rite ; je le pr6fdre & tout autre ; il y a plus de vivacitfi, 
plos d'insfcmction, et est un excellent instrument entre lee mains d'un maltre 
actif pour questionner ses Sldves en fran^ais. 

' lie livre est bien imprim6, bien reli6, enfin le livre vaut blen son prix.' 

' If to some readers the finger-pc«t should appear to be occasionally erected 
where the road was plain enough without it, they will be pleased to recollect 
that there is a class of persons who have not yet attained the stature of thdr 
prodigious learning.' Edinburoh Review. 



Price 2s. bound. 

Clef J ou Partie Pranpaise du Tresor National. 
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Nineteenth Edition. 18mo. Price 28. 6d. strongly half-bound. 

NEW GUIDE TO MODEEN FBENCH 
CONVERSATION ; 

OB, 

The Student and Tourisfs French Vade-Mecum. 

Containing a Comprehensive Vocabulary, and Phrases and Dialogues 
on every useful or interesting topic; together with Models of Letters, 
Notes, and Cards ; and Comparative Tables of the British and French 
Coins, Weights, and Measures: the whole exhibiting, in a distinct 
manner, the true Pronunciation of the French Language. 



Cette Mition-ci n'est pas seulement une Edition a bon march^, 
c'est encore une bonne Edition d'un format commode et portatif, et 
quant 4 la correction, elle est parfaite ; ainsi modicit^ de priz, m^rite 
d*une Edition portative, commode et pure, voiU bien des avantages 
r^unis. '' 

'Voulez-vons un livre h la fois ntile et int^ressant ; voulez-vons nn guide anesi 
stir qti'infailliblepour apprendre laLangnefran<;ai8e,prenez le" Guide*' de M. de 
Fivas : c'est Tindispensable mannel de tout Stranger.' L'Ihpabteal. 

' Any person travelling on the Continent without knowing French, or without 
a friend who does, must be content with a third of the pleasure he might other- 
wise enjoy, and that at double the expense.* English Tourist. 

'This is a new edition of the very best work of the kind with which we are 
acquainted. The work is valuable also as exhibiting throughout, in a peculiarly 
distinct manner, the correct pronunciation of the French language.' 

Edtnburqh Amv^BPnsssF^. 
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Twenty-first Edition. 12mo. Price 28. 6d. handsomely bound. 

INTBODTJCTION 1 LA LAN6TJE FEAN9AISE; 

ou, 
Fables et Conies Choisis. 

Anecdotes Instructives, Faits M^morables, &c Avec un Diction- 
naire de tons les Mots traduits en Anglais. A I'usage de la jeunesse, 
et de ceux qui commencent k apprendre la langue Fran9aise. 

1^^ In the present Edition of this well-known work, it has been 
the Author's endeavour to render it still more deseWing of its es- 
tablished popularity. The book is beautifully and accurately printed 
on fine paper; and it has appended to it a copious and well digested 
Dictionary, French and English, of all the words contained in the 
volume. 

CONTENTS. 



Le Benard dup^ 
La jeune Mouche 
Les deux Voisins 
La D^sob^issance punie 
Les trois Souhaits 
Les Chftteaux en Espagne 
Mac6doin« 
L* Avarice punie 
Diog^ne et I'Esclave 
G^graphie. La France 
Les petits Naufrag^ 
Voyages de Sinbad 
Histoire d*un Soldat anglais 
Valentin Duval 
Le Tableau de Famille 
Le Contre-temps 
L'Homme timide 
Le Professeur de Signes 
Le Boudier a deux Couleurs 
Le jeune Soldat 
La Cigale et la Fourmi 
2^ig 

Pepin le Bref 
La V^rit^ obtient FEstime 
L'Espagnol et I'lndien 
L'honnSte Matelot 
La G^u^rosit^ 
AmitiS de College 



Anecdote du docteur Young 
Beau Trait de G6n6rosit^ 
Henri VIII et I'Ev^ue 
Le Marquis de Custine 
Le Coq et la Perle 
Conaxa ou les deux G«ndres 
Invention de rimprimerie 
Commerce des Tiilipes en 

Hollande 
Alexandre et le Chef de Bataillon 
Toilette de Bal 
Le Eat de Ville 
Le Corbeau et le Eenard 
Le Cygne 
La Cigogne 
Les Hirondelles 
Le Chien d'Aubry de Mont- 

Didier 
Les anciens Mexicains 
Les anciens P^ruviens 
Les Gaulois et les Francs 
Mieux que <;a 
Dix mille Francs de Kente 
Entree dans le Monde 
Athalie et Joas 
Hymne 
Dictionary of all the Words in 

the Volume. 
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Literary Notices of Introduction a la. Lanovb Fbanqaisb. 

' By tar the best first French Reading-Book, whether for Schools or adult 
pupils.' Tait's Uagazdce. 

* Incomparably superior to former works in use as Introductions.' 

Guardian. 

' At once the most useful and the most attractive French Reading-Book.' 

Pbrtushirb Courier. 

* We know of no Class-book so suitable as this for beginners.' 

Eaett Anollak. 

' All the works of M. de Fivas have been highly and deservedly apiMroved of ; 
and we feel pretty confident that an equal share of approbation awaits this im- 
proved edition. Besides its suitableness for the learner, we do not know a book 
better adapted than this for brushing up the n^lected French of those whose 
school-days, like ours, have been over for some little time past.' Scotsman. 

* We recommend this work to the attention of Teachers.' Observer. 



Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. Price Se. 6d. handsomely bound. 

BEAUTES DES ECEIVAINS FEANCAIS, ANCIENS 

MODEENES. 

Ouvrage Classique a I'usage des Colleges et des Institutions. Dixi&me 
Edition, augment^e de Notes Historiques, Geographiques, Philoso- 
phiques, Litt^raires, Grammaticales, et Biographiques. 

' This is a work which was much wanted, and which will not fail of proving 
highly acceptable to the youthful student. The exertions of M. de Fivaa to 
furnish a selection suited to youth of both sexes have been crowned with success, 
and we most warmly recommend it to all who are studying the French language, 
and to those to whom the education of youth is more particularly entrusted.' 

La Belle Assemblee. 

* Exceedingly good samples of the French style, and of elegance and purity of 
language. We recommend the work as both amusing and instructive.' 

LfTERART Gazette. 

* An elegant volume, containing a selection of pieces both in prose and verse, 
which, while it furnishes a convenient reading-book for the student of the 
French language, at the same time afEords a pleasing and interesting view of 
French literature.' Observer. 
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Literary Notices of Bbautes — ccntinued* 

* A most interesting and instructive work, calculated equally for the school 
and library. The biographical sketches are spiritedly executed, and the whole 
design is filled up in such a manner as to give us entire satisfaction.' 

Chronicle. 

' This work is replete with that enticing variety so desirable in publications of 
this kind. French teachers, and those who wish to attain a knowledge of that 
polite language, will find it a valuable acquisition. It is edited with care ; the 
accents and grammatical construction are such as are warranted by that cele- 
brated literary parliament— the French Academy.' Fbeb Pbbss. 

' It is gratifying to find this neat little work in a new edition, because it in- 
dicates that the public, as well as teachers, are becoming daily more sensible of 
the comparative beauty and vigour of many modem French writers, and that 
good taste is more observed than formerly in the selection of studies for the 
ezerdse of youth. We have only to add that the specimens from the most 
popular of these writers, which have been collected by Dr. de Fivas, exhibit the 
modem literature of France in a very favourable light, and are exceedingly 
creditable to the judgment and taste of the compiler.' The Scots Times. 
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before they entered the Service, and who have now but little time or opportunity 
of feoing through a course of grammatical instruction, have derived essential 
advantage from a pursuit of the ** royal road " mapped out by Mr. Lebahn.' 

United Service Gazette. 

* We very cordially commend Mr. Lebahn's works, taking leave to reuiark 
that, if the pupil will be only half as painstaking as hie master, talent apart, be 
will make a very accomplished German scholar.' — Crristian Witxess. 

' The author's object has been to divest the German language of as mr ny of its 
difQcultics as possible, and he has been eminently suecessfuL'— Sunday Tim^s. 
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Serenth Stereotype Edition, price 8s. (with Key, 10s. 6d.) . 

THE 6EBMAN LANGXTAGE IN ONE VOLXTME: 

By DR. FALCK LEBAHN. 

CONTAININO, 

I. A GTraumab, with Exercises to every Eule. 

II. Undine, a Tale by De la Motte Fouqu6, with Explanatory 

Notes on all diflBcult Words and Phrases. 

III. A Vocabulary of 4,500 Words, synonymous in German and 

English. 

Mso, sold either separate or hound together with the above, 

A Key to the ExBRasES, and Examples on the Expletives used in 
German, price 2s. 6d. 

* Although there are many Grammars of the German Language 
extant in England, and not a few Guides to an easy acquisition of 
the language, still the German Language is generally thought to be 

^ a very difficult oue to learn My intention in the present work 

is to render the attainment of the German Language easy to the 
English student, by simplifying the Rules of Grammar, by present- 
ing to him the similarities of the two languages, and by showing 
Lim that he can learn a great deal of German with very little 
trouble, — not, however, to lay a learn-without-labour system before 
him.' — Authors Introduction. 
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Opinions of the Press. 

* This is the best German Grammar that has yet been published.' 

MoRKiKG Post. 

* The exercises are very good, well graduated, and well designed to illustrate 
the rules. The " 4,500 words synonymous in Gennan and English " is a very 
advantageous feature.'— Spectator. 

* Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the German Grammars 
which we have examined— and they are not a few— we should unhesitatingly 
say— Falck Lebahn's is the book for us.'— Educatioxal Times. 

' There is a peculiarity in this grammar which strongly recommends it. Mr. 
Lebahn's plan is to make the learning of German especially easy to English 
students, who will very soon feel, under his teaching, that they may learn a great 
deal of German with little labour.'- Gentleman's Magazine. 

* Mr. Lebahn's method is clear, simple, and easily followed, everything like 
intricacy being carefully avoided.*— Moiinino Chronicle. 

* To those who would attain a practical use of the language, with a moderate 
expenditure of time and labour, this work will be a welcome h^lp.' 

Illustrated London News. 

* The plan of the work is excellent— its material is cleverly classified— and nil 
the difficulties which ordinarily beset the path of the student are either levelled 
or avoided. We can confidently recommend it.*— United Service Gazette. 

'Asa pioneer of the conquest of a glorious literature, we consider this volume 
to be without any competitor.' — Sux. 
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Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. strongly bound. 

A FIKST GEBMAN COXTSSE; 

CONTAIKINO 

THE ELEMENTS OF GEAMMAR, WITH EXERCISES ON 
EACH RULE, IN GERMAN AND ENGLISH, 

AND 

A SELECTION OF ANECDOTES, ACCOMPANIED "WITH CONVEESATIONAL 
EXBBCISES AND A COMPLETE YOCABULABT. 

Bj FALCK LEBAHN. Ph.Dr. 



* The study of the German language is daily becoming more and 
more general, and in high-class schools it is, with great propriety, 
taught young people at a very early age. I have, therefore, thought 
it advisable to compile an introductory volume suited to this class of 
learners, and at the same time adapted for those of more mature years, 
who have not previously gone through the regular routine of gram- 
matical instruction. The present " Course " being designed as a first 
book, I have aimed at the utmost simplicity and clearness.* — Preface. 



Opinions of the Press, 

* It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for begimicrs in 
German.'— Athen^um. 

* The plan is admirable, and, having carefully examined it, we confidently 
recommend "A First German Course," as well to those who wish to teach 
themselves that language as to those whose task it is to teach it to others.' 

Morning Chronicle. 

* Remarkably simple in plan The whole work, vocabulary and all, does 

not occupy more thui 140 pages, broad print, and yet we should be much sur- 
prised if a person who went carefully through it did not become a tolerable 
German scholar.'— CouBT Journal. 

* To any beginner of German we venture to recommend this volume as the 
l)est possible introduction to a further course of study, and especially if speaking 
the language is the object in view.'— The Era. 

* This little volume is really what it professes to be— a simple, clear, and con- 
cise introduction to the German language.*— CRrnc. 

* This treatise will be found as useful to those who are studying by themselves 
as to those who possess the advantage of a master's instruction. It has tlic great 
merits of simplicity and brevity, and is well adapted to smooth the difficulties in 
the way of a young student of German.*— The Leader. 

* The book is simple in its arrangement, and promises to bo aa lassRl^^a. ^^»^» 
carefully prepared.'— Ltterary Gazkite. 
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Second Edition, price Ss. 6J. 

A COTJESE OF EXERCISES IK GEBMAN, 

WITtt COMPLETB VOCABUIARIES, 

GERMA[4-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-GERMAN. 
By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 

A KET to the ABOVE has been prepared^ containing the English of 
the German and the German of the English Exercises, price .2s, 6d, 



The chief object of thia volume is to furnish the learner with a 
series of Exercises on the Irregular Verbs. With a view to facilitate 
the acquisition of these, they are arranged in classes according to the 
change of the radical vowel. Each class is accompanied by two sets 
of exercises, one consisting of short colloquial phrases, the other 
illustrating a more elevated style of composition, and, consequently, 
better adapted for advanced students. Introductory exercises are 
given on the declensions of the nouns and adjectives, as also on the 
pronouns, the regular conjugation, and prepositions ; in addition to 
which various detached pieces are introduced for translation. 



Opinions of the Press. 

* The book is well planned, the selections for translation from Oerman into 
English, or from English into German, being sometimes curiously well suited to 
the purpose for which they are taken.*— Examiner. 

* It is at once a simple and elaborate affair, well calculated to carry a learner 
through a course of German composition.'— Spectator. 

* The " colloquial phrases" will be found more useful and to the purpose than 
can be readily imagined, while the exercises *' adapted for advanced students " 
will excite surprise that pieces at once so ingeniously appropriate, and yet so 
interesting, apart from their purpose in this book, could have been collected by 
any tutor. It is in these we sec reflected Dr. Lebahn's happy knack of impressing 
on the memory the structure of a sentence by mems of a well-told tale, a dry 
aphorism, a lively sally of wit, or a mighty moral lesson.'— Essex Fbeb Press. 

* The present " Course '* is principally upon the irregular verbs ; and we can 
only say, that the way to the perfect mastery over their apparent difficulties is 
here rendered as easy as it can be, or ought to be.' — Ltterart Qazettb. 

* A series of interesting and judiciously-graduated exercises, as instructive to 
the student as they are worthy of the author, whose name is a sufficient guarantee 
of the value and utility of the book, no one having so successfully reduced to 

rale and simplicity the means of acquiring this beautiful language.* 

Shipping Gazette. 
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Fifth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

A FIKST GEBMAN BEADING BOOK, 

OONTAININO 

DAS TXUBCHEN ; or, THE DOVE : 

A Tale fob the Young by Ch. Schmid. 

"With an Introductory Grammar and a Vocabulary, containing every 
Word occurring in the Text, by Falck Lebahn, Ph.Dr. 

Christoph Schmid is the author of a number of justly admired 
simple, and beautiful narratives for the young. His //Sdubc^eit/" 
is here offered to the beginner in German. The Vocabulary added 
to it will be found to contain every word occurring in the text, and 
also, all the necessary information concerning the irregulars. The 
Introductory Grammar contains enough to lead the student to as 
mnch knowledge of the German language as will enable him to go 
through the text with considerable facility. Concise rules for pro- 
nunciation, and reading-lessons, containing some of the most usual 
phrases in daily intercourse, are given. 

' We have before us a beantifnl and simple tale, which with sufficient grammar, 
sufficient vocabulary, and sufficient annotation, to enable the learner to under- 
stand it. fills a small light volume, which will commend itself to all learners, 
and to the school-class more than any.' — Educational Times. 

Seventh Stereotype Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

"EICHENrELS" AND DIALOGUES; 

COXTAININO 
' IN WHAT MANNER HENEY VON EICHENFELS CAME TO THE KNOWLEDGE 

OF GOD.' 

A Tale for the Young, by Christoph Schmid. 

With a complete Vocabulary, and a Collection of Familiar Sentences 
and Dialogues, by Dr. Falck Labahn. 



The title fully describes the nature of this work. The tale is 
entertaining, and the style simple. The Vocabulary is complete, 
and the collection of Familiar Sentences and Dialogues contains the 
ordinary conversational phrases., 

* The Dialogues are as perfectly adapted to render the student a (ipeakerof this 
interesting language, as is the Vocabulary for making him a reader.' 
^ Educatiokal Times. 

' Excellently adapted to assist self -exercise in the German language.' 
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Price 3s. 6d. each. 

LEBAHN'S SEBIES OF GEBHAIT CLASSICS. 



' These editions are prepared for the use of learners who read 
without a master ; and they will be found convenient for that pur- 
pose. In each, the text is followed by a glossary, wherein not only 
the sense of every particular phrase, but also the dictionary meaning 
of most of the several words, is given in good English. With such 
aids, a sttident wUlfind no difficulty in these TJiasterpieces* 

■ Athenjeuk. 

EGMONT : a Tragedy in Pive Acts. 
By Goethe. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

n 
WILHELM TELL : a Drama. 

By ScHiLLEB. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

Ill 
TJNDINE : a Tale. 

By the Baron De la Motte FouQui. 
With Explanatory Notes on all difficult Words and Phrases. 

rv 

GOETZ YON BEBLICHINGEN, with the IBON HAND : a Drama. 

By Goethe. With a Complete Vocabulary, 

V 

PAGEKSTBEICHE, A PAGE'S PBOLICS : a Comedy. 
By KoTZEBUE. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

VI 

EUILIA GALOTTI : a Tragedy. 
By Lessing. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

vn 
SELECTIONS PSOM THE GEBMAN P0ET8. 

With a Complete Vocabulary, 
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A GEBMAN COPT-BOOS. 

Bemg a Series of Exercises in German Penmanship. By Falck 
Lebahn. Beautifully engraved on SteeL Price 2s. 6d. 
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Price 6s. 6d. 

THE SEIf -nrSTBTJCTOB DT GEBMAN, 

OOMTAIinKO 

I. Deb Mxtthwillioe (The Wag), a Comedy in Fire Acts, by 

Kotzebue. 

II. Deb Neffe als Onxel, a Comedy in Three Acts, by Schiller. 

With a Vocabulary and Copions Explanatory Notes. 
By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 

The above Comedies are here offered to those students of G-erman 
who wish to familiarise themselves with light opnversation, and, 
generally, with colloquial phraseology. In the Notes care has been 
taken to collect numerous examples on the Expletives which are so 
extensively used in common life, and impart so peculiar a colouring 
to the style of German conversation. Dictionaries afford only a 
very superficial explanation of these little words, and students and 
translators frequently contrive either to put a wrong interpretation 
upon them, or even to disregard them altogether. 

* We earnestly commend Mr. Lebahn's labours to all military and other 
students.'— United Service Gazette. 

* One of the most amusing elementary reading books that ever passed under 
our hands.'— John Bull. 

* Plain, practical, complete, and well arranged.' — Eclectic Review. 

* We have had many elementary works upon German placed in our hands, but 
we venture to say that in none of them is its acquisition rendered so facile, or 
the difficulties and obscurities that present themselves upon the threshold so 
simply and intelligibly chased away.' — ^Mornino Herald. 

8vo. price 6s. red cloth, lettered. 
With 850 Woodcuts and eight full-page Lithographic Plates. 

SYMBOLISCHES EKOLISCH-DEUTSCHES WOSTESBUCH, 

THE SYMBOLIC ANGLO-GERMAN VOCABULARY ; 
IN WHICH THE MOST USEFUL AND COMMON WORDS ARE TAUGHT BY 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Adapted from Ragonot's * Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Francjais. 

Edited and Revised by FALCK LEBAHJ^, Ph.Dr. 
Author of • German in One Volume,' * The German Self -Instructor,' &c 



4to. price 5s. cloth, lettered, 
A SYMBOLIC FRENCH AND ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 

By L. C. RAGONOT, Professor of the French Language.. 
Eighth Edition, with upwards of 850 Woodcuts ax^6^ xvxT^'b 'vNi^-'^^?' N^ 

Copper Plates. 
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Now ready, 18mo. cloth limp, price One Shilling, 

THE LITTLE SCHOLAE'S EIEST STEP IK THE GEEMAN 
LANGUAGE. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn, forming an Introduc- 
tion to Dr. Falck LebahrCs *Fur8t German Course/ 'German in 
One Volume,' A'/C. &c. 

* The First Btep in the German Language' is designed for young beginners ; 
consequently especial care has been bestowed on the pronunciation ; the intro- 
ductory reading lessons consisting mostly of words nearly alike in German and 
English, 

The Exercises are short, an^ will familiarise th» learner with the most essen- 
tial fundamental rules of grammar ; whilst the AuxlRary Verbs, together with 
Tlegulars in their Passive 80 well as Active forms, are givflh at length in the 
Appendix. 
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Now ready, 18mo. cloth limp, price One Shilling, 

THE LITTLE SCHOLAE'S FIEST STEP IK GEEMAN 
EEADING. Containing Fifty short Moral Tales from Christopii 
VON ScHMiD ; with Grammatical Notes and a complete Vocabu- 
lary. By Mrs. Faxck Lebahn, forming an Introduction to 
Dr, Falck LebahrCs Series of German Reading Books. 

< The First Step in German Beading ' consists of Fifty Simple Tales by 
Christoph von Schmid ; and the Vocabulary at the end embraces every word 
occurring in the text, the whole arranged alphabetically. 

The adroit manner In which instruction and amusement are mingled with 
moral and religious precepts gives these tales a practical value they would not 
otherwise possess. This combined with the fascinating style and beauty of nor- 
rative, have obtained for their author a great and well-merited popularity. 
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